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HIS is the story of a 
gS good fairy among un- 

ions; of an organiza- 
tion that so conducts its af- 
fairs that strikes are unheard of; which 
knows no such thing as internal strife or 
petty politics, and which during the war 
went to such lengths to uphold’ the gov- 
ernment that it maintained an office at 
the headquarters of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

From a tiny beginning it has grown 
until it overspreads that vast and pop- 
ulous area known as the South Side of 
Chicago. When its first meetings were 
held at Prospect Hall, Sixty-fourth 
Street and Ashland Avenue, less than 
four years ago, only two members owned 
automobiles; now at the bimonthly ses- 
sions the machines block the streets just 
like a neighborhood charity ball, or a 
big Masonic function. 

You would never suspect all the varie- 
ties of good a union can do until you 
studied the achievements of the South 
Side Bakers’ Association. In fact you 
would hardly regard it as being a union 
at all until you discovered its motto, de- 
Latinized, is “One for all and all for 
one,” and that in all its dealings this 
principle is never lost sight of. 

In every sense of the term the organi- 
zation is a union of men who own their 
own bakeries, and who in turn employ 


A UNION THAT HAS WORKED 


By Paut S. WARDEN 


union helpers and assistants; and as such 
its success has been enormous. In fact 
so successful has been this live-wire or- 
ganization that it was used as a working 
model for the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, which is following its meth- 
ods on a nation-wide scale. 

Eugene Lipp, owner of two fine bak- 
eries, is president of both organizations. 
The national organization maintains 
headquarters in the Otis Building, Chi- 
cago. What the South Side association 
has done for the bakery business in its 


territory the national organization is en- 


deavoring to do throughout the entire 
country. 

“Before we organized, the bakery busi- 
ness on the South Side was badly de- 
moralized,” said Robert Bennett, whose 
bakery near Jackson Park is one of the 
show places in the Woodlawn district. 
“It’s a fact we were all cutting each oth- 
er’s throats. Every baker regarded every 
other baker in his district as a hated 
rival. We kept our shops open Sundays 
and evenings, and we all seemed to think 
that the only way to get and keep busi- 
ness was to keep our ovens going all the 
time, and that the man who sold the most 


bread was the one who worked the long- 
est. 

“At that time we were members of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Executive Board, 
which was a sort of clearing-house to 
which labor and other disputes and prob- 
lems were referred. Then finally we 
thought of organizing the bakers in dis- 
tricts. That meant we had to get to- 
gether, and know each other better. In 
less than three years our members have 
dropped all their animosities; we help 
each other out instead of cutting each 
other’s throats. Our wives began to get 
aequainted, and our meetings became 
more and more like club affairs. Now we 
give dances and picnics, and all have bet- 
tered their living conditions. When we 
began doing this we also began to pros- 
per better in business. We found that 
we could do things much better collec- 
tively than as individuals.” 

“Helping each other out” meant a lot 
of things when the bakers began doing 
them collectively. It meant that there 
was less work done at night; fewer shops 
open after 7:30 in the evening. It meant 
more time to spend at home. But this 
was not all. It meant different business 


methods, new rules in com- 
petition, better bakeries, As 
John M. Hartley, who 
helped organize the South 
Side association, and later became re- 
cording secretary of the national or- 
ganization, expressed it: 

“Our proudest record is that since we 
got well established on the South Side 
no member ever went short of supplies 
when another member had a surplus, 
During the war we divided up what flour 
we had. We worked hand in hand with 
Food Administration officials in secur- 
ing supplies and straightening out flour 
allotments. At our meetings our discus- 
sions took into consideration those lit- 
tle, aggravating personal problems that 
every bakery has to deal with. 

“After a while we began to talk of 
our affairs more candidly. It was like 
experience meetings. We were all like 
members of a big family. The troubles 
of one brother became the concern of all 
the others. We got to handling little 
matters in a big way. 

“Before we knew it all our members 
began to feel the effects of our organi- 
zation in a business way. One by one 
they began enlarging their shops. Some 
built new ones, Every new bakery showed 
the result of better baking methods. Our 
ovens were better; the newest models 
and appliances were installed. Every 
dollar that was put into making bakeries 
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The Ovens in This South Chicago Bakery Are Models of Baking Efficiency 





The Members of the South Side Association Find Plenty for Their Employees to Do 


better, cleaner, more sanitary, proved to 
be a dollar well invested. At the last 
meeting I asked the members, more as a 
joke than anything else, if they imagined 
that that long row of automobiles out in 
front was a tribute to their individual 
business abilities, and they all agreed 
that the real reason for their success was 
the co-operation and co-ordination which 
had been developed through the associa- 
tion.” 

The South Side organization, which is 
working with the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, is now planning greatly 
to enlarge its scope of operation, and ex- 
pects to increase in a large way the ben- 
efits of co-operation by the establish- 
ment of a purchasing department. In 
this way the members expect to pool their 
purchases and arrange a more equitable 
system of flour distribution. 

“We know we can buy to better ad- 
vantage as an organization than as in- 
dividuals,” declared Mr. Bennett. “In 
this way we expect to enter into closer 
relations with the millers and flour deal- 
ers. It will be up to the buying depart- 
ment to see that we get plenty of flour, 
and thus to prevent shortages. We can 
also buy in larger quantities and get the 
benefit of fluctuations. Of course we 
realize that we can’t always buy in a low 
market, but our lessons in the value of 
co-operation have taught us that we can 
do much better buying as an association 
than as individuals.” 

Eugene Lipp, head of this remarkable 
organization, is 49 years old, and has been 
in the bakery business in Chicago for 18 
years. He started on the West Side, 
but sold out, and for several years was 
on the North Side. He completed the 
swing around the city’s circle by starting 
two bakeries on the South Side. 

“I got 25 bakers to join me in or- 
ganizing the South Side Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and in three years our member- 
ship increased to more than 300,” said 
Mr. Lipp. “Now the supply men’ say 
we are a 100 per cent good risk, and our 
members have all the credit -they need. 
This means that we have all either re- 
modeled our bakeshops or built new ones. 
Only the war and labor scarcity kept us 
from having at least 100 new bakeries. 

“T started by telling my competitors 


that we ought to have uniform prices; I 
told them what we ought to get for our 
goods. Bakers are entitled to reasonable 
profits. Now we are all making money, 
and have awakened to the realization that 
there is something more in life than work. 
We are talking of having a central pur- 
chasing department for flour. I buy all 
my own flour in carload lots, and use 
about 150 bbls a month in my two bak- 
eries, which are open to inspection by 
the public. Look at my ovens and equip- 
ment. I use Middleby-Marshall ovens, 
and Read machines for cakes.” 

A tour of inspection through the bak- 
eries of the association shows a wide 
range of judgment in the selection of 
ovens and equipment. At one shop you 


find the owner enthusiastic over the Hub- 
bard oven, Another prefers the Middle- 
by-Marshall; his neighbor has a Peter- 


* sen; the man farther along has a Duhr- 


kop, or a National, or a Meek. Each has 
his own favorite. One man swears by the 
reel oven, another thinks a rotary best, 
and the portables have plenty of friends. 

Still another benefit which the bakers 
through their local and national organi- 
zations are striving for is nation-wide 
reciprocal insurance. The wholesale bak- 
ers have used such insurance with great 
success for a number of years. While 
bakeries are classed among the “danger- 
ous” industries, owners of plants, through 
reciprocal or mutual insurance, are able 
to secure rebates of nearly one-third on 
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-actual premiums. The national associa- 


tion, at the suggestion of the men who. 
have made the South Side retail organi- 
zation such a success, is now entering 
upon a campaign to secure reciprocal in- 
surance rates for all bakers throughout 
the country who join the association. 

In this way the association becomes 
the general insurance agent for its mem- 
bers; it does away with the cost of drum- 
ming up business among bakers; it ob- 
viates all soliciting costs for casualty in- 
surance, and when losses are averaged up 
it means that at the end of the year the 
premium payers get part of their money 
back, enough to reduce the cost of their 
insurance nearly one-third. This is done 
through the Reciprocal Insurance Ex- 
change of Kansas City. 

The big things accomplished by the 
bakers’ associations in Chicago during 
the last three years have been in the edu- 
cation of members in the value of co- 
operation, and in merging their prob- 
lems and difficulties. The big things 
which they hope to accomplish in the 
near future are the extension of the na- 
tional organization and the formation in 
other cities of organizations similar to 
the South Side association, with a gen- 
eral broadening of ideas and better feel- 
ing among men engaged in baking the 
bread and pastry of the nation. It is al- 
so hoped that the move to secure recip- 
rocal insurance will be as_ successful 
among the retailers as it has been among 
the big wholesale concerns. 

There is a unique example of how the 
spirit of co-operation among the Chicago 
bakers is shaping their activities. Here- 
tofore the bakers in Chicago have given 
their dances and parties in an indiscrim- 
inate manner. Now they are co-operat- 
ing even in social matters. For instance, 
last fall and winter there were 62 balls 
given by bakers in Chicago. This year 
they are giving one big ball, and for this 


purpose it was necessary to charter the 


hall of the Hotel Sherman 


(Continued on page 958.) 
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How One of Chicago’s South Side Bakers Displays and Sells His Wares 
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al LO Yes,’ 
Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
jthe neighbors is kinder temporarily 
l\down on me, 
Sa {hardly speak when I’m up to the 


> crutch 
when Bill comes to me all choked 
p with smart aleck schemes he got 


for firecracker advertisin’ an’ givin’ pre- 
miums an’ puttin’ out lowdown an’ ornery flour in ‘Fetch- 
it’s Pride’ sacks, my manhood riz right up rilin’ an’ bitter, 
an’ Bill, havin’ a dam’ good lickin’ comin’ to him, got it.” 


* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 


‘it’s true that 


an’ Mis’ Fetchit don't 


‘an’ has got a black eye; but 








THE DANGERS OF THE SCALE 

In the frequent altercations between 
employing bakers, both wholesale and re- 
tail, and the bakery employees’ unions, 
the old question of the union scale as 
applied to wages has been conspicuous. 
Many of the larger bakers have accepted 
it without modification, and are content 
to pay their employees scale wages. The 
smaller bakers, on the other hand, have 
generally objected to the hard-and-fast 
provisions of the scale system, and, while 
often actually paying their men more 
than the union requirements, have done 
so without regard to the precise formulas 
handed to them by the unions. 

From the standpoint of production, the 
scale system, rigidly adhered to, is un- 
questionably an evil and a nuisance. It 
specifies that certain classes of workmen 
shall be paid certain fixed wages, with 
the usual provisions regarding overtime 
and holiday work. This virtually pre- 
vents the employer, unless his concern is 
exceptionally prosperous, from making 
any distinction on the basis of the quality 
of service rendered. He cannot pay his 
best men materially more than the scale 
provided for their special class, because 
he cannot keep the balance even by re- 
ducing the pay of his less competent em- 
ployees below the fixed level. 

No one questions the right of unions 
to negotiate minimum wage scales for 
their members; but in many industries, 
the baking industry among them, the 
tendency of the unions has been to make 
their scale, not a minimum basis, but a 
flat level of actual wages. The scale has 
been computed, not according to what 
the least efficient ought to get as long as 
they are fit to hold their places, but ac- 
cording to what the unions consider the 
right pay for an average workman. Thus 
the incompetent men get more than they 
earn, and do so at the expense of their 
abler comrades. 

As one prominent retail baker recently 
expressed it, “The minimum wage plus 
individual skill ought to determine a 
man’s maximum wage-earning capacity.” 
This is actually the case wherever the 
union scale is based admittedly on the 
minimum requirements for any given 
class of work, so that the employer has 
plenty of room to differentiate between 
the men who are worth just what the 


union decrees must be paid, and those 


whose services manifestly deserve much 


more. If, however, the wage scale is 
based on average earning power, then 
both the employer and the able, consci- 
entious employee necessarily suffer. 

The retail bakeries have so far been 


less injuriously affected by this arrange-- 


ment than the larger ones. In the smaller 
bakery, the employer knows exactly what 
sort of service he is getting from each 
one of his employees, and as he needs 
relatively few men, he ‘is, as a rule, able 
to pick good ones. He has, moreover, so 
few men of each type that he can, in 
special cases, pay well above the union 
scale without thereby burdening himself 
with an obligation affecting a large num- 
ber of employees. In the large concern, 
on the other hand, the union scale system 
is contributing markedly to a decrease 
in efficiency and an undue reward of the 
poorer workers. 

Such an arrangement is, in the long 
run, just as distinctly detrimental to the 
unions as it is to the employers. It ties 
a millstone round the neck of the ablest 
men, who see the increased wages they 
ought to receive going into the pockets 
of their less deserving comrades. They 
realize that, if the scale levels up, it like- 
wise levels down. They see, too, that the 
equalizing process tends definitely to re- 
strict output, by taking away much of the 
incentive to first-class work, and in so 
doing limits the success of the concern, 
which, in turn, reflects back on every one 
of its employees. 

New wage scales are constantly under 
negotiation between groups of employing 
bakers and locals of the bakers’ unions. 
It should be the object, in all of these 
negotiations, to establish the union scale 
in its proper position, as a minimum 
rather than an average requirement. This 
means that the scale must be kept ma- 
terially below what the average workman 
in any class actually is entitled to re- 
ceive, and does receive; it should give 
room for the reward of individual skill 
and fidelity. In basing their wage scales 
on the average instead of the minimum 
requirements, the bakers’ unions have ma- 
terially injured their own members. If 
further increases are demanded and con- 
sidered, they should involve only -provi- 
sions for additional pay above the scale 
now in force, to be applied in the cases 
of those deserving it. The baker is will- 
ing and glad to pay his employees a fair 
wage; but he resents and should resist 
continued efforts to make him pay his 
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least competent men just as much as 
those who are doing the best work. 

As a working arrangement, it has been 
suggested that a wage agreement could 
be arrived at, by which each employing 
baker would undertake to pay each of 
his workmen in any specified class not 
less than a fixed minimum wage, and to 
pay to all men in this class an average 
wage of not less than a specified figure 
above the minimum. For instance, if 
the minimum for mixers is set at twenty- 
eight dollars a week, and the average for 
the class is put at thirty-one, a baker 
employing five mixers can grade their 
weekly wages from twenty-eight dollars 
up to thirty-eight or forty, and still main- 
tain his average at thirty-one. 

The dangers of the present scale sys- 
tem are becoming more clearly under- 
stood as its results are making themselves 
felt in decreased output, less efficient 
work and dissatisfied employees. Both 
the bakers and the unions are directly in- 
terested in getting the wage scale on the 
proper basis, and it is to be hoped that 
intelligent co-operation will eventually 
bring this to pass. 





SECRETARY BELL RESIGNS 

Mr. Joseph M. Bell has resigned as 
secretary of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, not considering 
himself enabled by his training and ex- 
perience to perform the kind of service 
to the organization that its present pol- 
icy would seem to require. 

Mr. Bell’s theory of growth was based 
upon the idea of a federation of indi- 
vidual bakers’ organizations throughout 
the country, and much headway had been 
made in that direction. This plan, how- 
ever, has not received more than passive 
acquiescence from many members of the 
board of directors and from leaders in 
some sections, who believe that a strong- 
er basis of organization, at least for the 
present, is to be found in individual 
memberships secured and retained by a 
business service of broader and more 
definite character than any the associa- 
tion has yet offered. Mr. Bell feels that 
it is proper he should make room for one 
whose ideas are more in harmony with 
this policy, and therefore resigns. 

There is much to be said in behalf of 
both principles, the individual and the 
collective, in national trade organiza- 
tions. The former is apt to be less ef- 
fective in its administrative processes, 
more inclined to discursiveness and gen- 
eral discussion, but it undoubtedly 
creates a closer and more direct relation 
between the individual and his trade or- 
ganization, generates more enthusiasm 
and fellowship, and brings a larger at- 
tendance at conventions. 

Centralized authority, through federat- 
ed representatives, is more easily and 
positively administered; it secures quick- 
er, more direct and more definite action. 
On the other hand, as such an organiza- 
tion grows older, the individual interest 
in it, expressed through chosen represen- 
tatives, naturally grows colder, and the 
danger of alienation is not absent; its 
meetings are apt to become perfunctory 
and its proceedings to lack color and en- 
thusiasm. 

Whichever may prove to be the best 
policy for the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, it is much to be 
regretted that so able and experienced 
an Official as Mr. Bell should have re- 
signed office, although his successor is 
well chosen and quite equal to require- 
ments. 

Having served under five presidents 


and under thirteen other members of the 
executive, committee, Mr, Bell is a vet- 
eran in the secretarial office; and his ex- 
perience is such that his retirement will 
necessarily leave a void which it will be 
difficult to fill, His capacity for work, 
his easy command of his responsibilities, 
and his personal popularity with the 
membership, will give him a lasting and 
enviable place in the records of the or- 
ganization which he has striven so hard 
and so successfully to benefit. 

While predicting for Mr. Chindblom, 
his successor, who since last May has 
been the field organizer of the associa- 
tion, the utmost success, and pledging 
him their loyal support and co-operation, 
members of the organization will view 
with sincere regret the voluntary retire- 
ment of Mr. Bell, and their good wishes, 
in which The Northwestern Miller, re- 
membering many gracious courtesies re- 
ceived from him, cordially joins, will fol- 
low him into whatever his future field 
of action and usefulness may prove to be. 


CHEMISTS WANTED 

Almost every week this journal has 
requests from millers to be put in touch 
with young men who have had technical 
training in the chemistry of wheat and 
flour, and are willing to accept positions 
in flour mills. It is impossible to com- 
ply, because the demand far exceeds the 
supply, and, what is worse, there is no 
present prospect that the number quali- 
fied for such positions will soon materi- 
ally increase, owing to the few who are 
specializing in this work. 

For instance, out of the present class 
of forty students at the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, but two are learning to become 
milling chemists. In the next class at 
this institute, which will open on January 
2, special training in baking and milling 
chemistry is offered. The course covers 
six months. Residents of Minnesota re- 
ceive their tuition free, and students 
from without the state pay a charge of 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
the entire course, assuredly a modest fee. 

Here is an opportunity for young men 
to fit themselves for a useful and inter- 
esting occupation in life. The salaries 
paid depend entirely upon the appli- 
cant’s experience; a beginner is not usual- 
ly paid more than a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars a month. If he has had two 
or three years’ experience, the applicant 
can secure from one hundred and fifty 
to one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
monthly, and one who is capable of tak- 
ing charge of a laboratory will command 
considerably more. 

These salaries are perhaps not entirely 
adequate, considering the present cost of 
living, and it is thought that this, in 
some measure, is responsible for the 
small number who choose this course. If 
this be true, millers will not fail to re- 
spond to requirements, and will be found 
quite willing to pay higher compensation 
for intelligent service. 

It is very important to the future of 
the baking and milling industries that 
chemists with special training should be 
available, and it behooves members of 
these trades to take the initiative in en- 
couraging young men of the right char- 
acter to fit themselves for such positions. 
College and high school graduates should 
be given proper inducements to take the 
six months’ course that will enable them 
to qualify as baking and milling chem- 
ists, and if candidates, otherwise able, 
are debarred for lack of means it would 
be well worth while to advance them the 
necessary funds on an agreement of post- 
graduate employment. An investment of 





but in the sattsdaction of having helped 
a young man to find himself in a useful 
occupation. 





INDIVIDUAL EFFORT REQUIRED 

With the removal of the embargo, mill- 
ers should emancipate themselves from 
dependence upon the Grain Corporation 
for the sale of their clear flours. Gov- 
ernment buying has a tendency to de- 
moralize independence and initiative, and 
to dry up the springs of individual effort. 
With its necessarily rigid system, the 
Grain Corporation is not able to facili- 
tate the sale of clears to a proper extent, 
and millers, especially those who make a 
high extraction flour and a desirable 
quality of clears, should press their in- 
dividual trade in this grade, under their 
own brands, to their former as well as to 
new customers, with all possible energy. 

The milling industry desires to return 
to normal and healthy trade relations as 
rapidly as conditions permit; its future 
welfare depends upon its ability quickly 
to regain its equilibrium, which was dis- 
turbed by the necessity of food control 
and regulation by the government. 

The danger of being coddled, of ex- 
pecting governmental authority to step in 
and relieve every congestion, is one which 
was unavoidable during the time when 
the independence of the miller was strict- 
ly limited; but as fast as opportunity 
presents itself, he should promptly re- 
assume his old self-respecting and self- 
reliant policy, and do for himself, on his 
own initiative, that which is requisite to 
his continued well-being. 

The miller must help himself more and 
more, and expect the Grain Corporation 
to help him less and less, as the period 
of regulation approaches its end. No one 
desires this period to be prolonged one 
day beyond the limit set for it; but if this 
release is to be effected, millers must 
take up their individual responsibilities in 
respect of selling their various grades 
just as quickly and as completely as the 
situation warrants. 





A PRACTICAL ANSWER 

Some complaint has been heard among 
millers that Mr. Barnes, in his recent 
statement proposing to sell straight flour 
to the public, perhaps unintentionally, 
but nevertheless certainly, has left upon 
the public mind the impression that, in 
asking present prices for their flour, mill- 
ers are profiteering. He has therefore 
been requested to correct such an im- 
pression by a supplementary statement to 
the effect that the flour which will be 
offered for sale by the Grain Corporation 
is to be made from soft winter wheat, 
and that the cost of such wheat is ma- 
terially less than that of most of the 
wheat from which millers manufacture 
the flour they are selling at higher prices. 

It is certain that Mr. Barnes did not 
intend to give ground for any such in- 
ference as that complained of; he is well 
aware that millers are not profiteering, 
and that the prevailing price of flour is 
due to the price which the miller is forced 
to pay for the raw material from which 
he makes it. 

Millers are, perhaps, somewhat super- 
sensitive in regard to this matter. Natu- 


rally, they do not want to be placed in a 
false position before the public, which is 
disposed, while buying the most expen- 
sive flour obtainable, sharply to criticize 
any tendency toward profiteering. With 
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the basic price of wheat guaranteed by 
the government, the miller has no choice 
but to charge accordingly for his flour; 
he is entirely at the mercy of conditions 
which are not of his own making in buy- 
ing wheat, and must pay the price de- 
manded for it by those who have it for 
sale. 

The Northwestern Miller believes that 
this situation, being so clearly obvious, is 
fairly understood by the general public, 
and that only those who deliberately and 
knowingly distort the truth for their own 
purposes, the chronic agitators and 
trouble-breeders, some irresponsible mem- 
bers of Congress, and a few writers on 
food subjects for sensational publica- 
tions, attempt to show that high-priced 
flour is due to profiteering among the 
millers. Impervious to facts, which they 
ignore, it is impossible to prevent such 
agencies from disseminating libelous 
statements. The plain truth is the mill- 
er’s best vindication from the charge of 
profiteering, and conscious rectitude in 
this respect is his best and, in the end, 
an amply sufficient defense. 

Mr. Barnes is, doubtless, constantly 
urged and besought, and every possible 
pressure jis brought to bear upon him, in 
some way to reduce the price of flour. It 
is useless to say that, if the public would 
buy a cheaper grade of flour, which is 
perfectly wholesome and nutritious but 
not in popular consumptive demand, it 
could materially reduce its outlay for this 
item of living. The answer is that the 
public is not offered this grade of flour 
through ordinary commercial channels, 
and therefore continues to buy the high- 
priced product, made from choice, select- 
ed wheat, which, of course, commands a 
premium. 

He has very wisely met this counter- 
argument by proposing that the Grain 
Corporation shall buy from the mills and 
sell direct, presumably at cost, a grade 
of pure, straight flour at a lower price 
than that necessarily demanded for fancy 
patents. It is not incumbent upon him 
to prejudice the consumer against such 
flour by explaining that the wheat from 
which it is made is lower priced, although 
this omission may, temporarily, reflect 
upon the miller and do some injustice to 
him. 

Mr. Barnes desires to sell Grain Cor- 
poration flour, not on its technical or 
trade merits, but on its merits as sound, 
nourishing and comparatively low-priced 
food. He thus squarely puts the issue 
up to the complaining consumer by say- 
ing, in effect: “Here you have offered 
you pure straight flour at a price much 
lower than that which you are accus- 
tomed to pay for fancy patent flour, 
manufactured under special brands. You 
can take your choice.” 

Having done this, he presents an un- 
answerable argument, expressed in actual 
fact, to those who are ceaselessly moving 
for cheaper flour. If the public will not 
buy cheap flour, simply because it is 
cheap, it cannot blame either the au- 
thorities or the millers; the responsibility 
rests upon itself. 

It is improbable that the offer of the 
Grain Corporation will seriously inter- 
fere with or diminish the sale of fancy 
patent flour under special brands; it is 
doubtful if many consumers will buy 
Grain Corporation fiour, because in these 
days of extravagance the higher-priced 
commodity invariably receives the buy- 
er’s preference; but there may be some, 
in the aggregate perhaps a considerable 
number, who by reason of limited in- 
comes must buy as cheaply as possible, 


These are justly entitled to an oppor- 
tunity of so doing, and they will now 
have it. 

In this proposed action, Mr. Raphes 
will not only have performed a service 
to the public, but he will have served the 
milling industry as well, both in find- 
ing a larger market, and possibly a con- 
tinuing one, among consumers for 


‘straight flours and im having cut the 


ground from under those who ceaselessly 
and indiscriminately rail at the prevail- 
ing price of flour, which is really not the 
price of flour but the price of high-priced 
flour. 

There is a distinction and a difference 
which the public should be made to un- 
derstand, and the right understanding of 
which will be to the benefit of the miller. 
The experiment of the Grain Corporation 
in direct selling will go far toward the 
public’s enlightenment, much further than 
any individual miller could possibly go. 





A SOUND CRITERION 

A certain type of critic always insists 
that the public has no right to permit the 
private character of an author to influ- 
ence its opinion of his writings; that the 
work itself should stand on its merits as 
literature, regardless of the habits of the 
author. The same reasoning is often 
applied to public speakers, editors and 
men prominent in national affairs; even 
to holders of public office whose private 
life is, or has been, of doubtful integrity. 

It is a sound, although perhaps illogi- 
cal, instinct, that impels the American 
people, at least, to inquire rather closely 
into the antecedents and present status 
of the lives of those who undertake to 
lead, instruct, advise, suggest. or even 
to inform them. If a novelist of un- 
savory personal repute publishes a book 


‘in which social problems form a consid- 


erable part of the theme, it is not the 
irrelevant curiosity of the reader that 
seeks to discover how he or she has, in 
real life, answered to its responsibilities ; 
rather it is an honest desire to form an 
estimate of the true value and sincerity 
of the writer’s implied teachings or de- 
ductions. 

Similarly, men in public life, preachers, 
teachers and those who attempt to in- 
fluence opinion, or lead in affairs, again 
in America at least, must expect that the 
people to whom they propose to assume 
such relationship are not going to accept 
them merely on the basis of what they 
say and do publicly. To a degree they 
must show consistency in their private 
lives, otherwise they will not be accepted 
in the capacity to which they aspire. 
People will inquire, and inquire closely, 
into such things, and they will not rest 
satisfied until they known not only what 
a man says but what he does. 

This characteristic of the American 
public has been the undoing of a great 
many promising careers, begun with ap- 
parent success, and wrecked because of 
the discovery of a course of living which 
was incompatible with sound leadership. 
It has provoked the rage and scorn of 
many men having undoubted genius, who 
vainly protested against its power to nul- 
lify their efforts, contending, with perfect 
logic, that their private lives were ex- 
clusively their own affair, to do what 
they pleased with; that all the public 
was offered by them, all it bought and 
paid for, all for which it returned any 
reward whatsoever, and all, therefore, it 
had the right to judge of, was their work 
as given publicly. 

Inexorably, nevertheless, the people 
have demanded as part of the considera- 
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tion to be exchanged for their confidence 


and trust, not infallibility, not entire 
blamelessness, but a life essentially sound 
and true in its practical, everyday mani- 
festations, and they have not rested until 
they were satisfied of its integrity. To 
this end, the American press has, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, largely co-operated by 
the persistent personality of its columns, 
leaving but little unknown concerning the 
prominent individual in any walk of life. 

The tendency to ask what has he done, 
how has he made good his own theories, 
what of his own individual life, has it 
been helpful or harmful in its reaction 
upon those with whom he has come into 
direct and immediate contact, is an in- 
creasing rather than an abating one in 
America, and those who aspire to per- 
manent and successful leadership are 
bound to reckon with it or retire disap- 
pointed and discomfited from their ef- 
forts. 

It is the acid test which many fail to 
pass who otherwise may have the genius 
and the ability fully to meet require- 
ments. People contend that a man who 
preaches love and practices hatred can- 
not be trusted; that one who proclaims 
theories of social feform must give some 
evidence in his own life that such theories 
are practical and do not end in disaster; 
that there exists a relationship between 
the apparent and the real, and it must 
be a consistent one, and that no man, 
however great his genius, has a right to 
teach, either directly or inferentially, or 
to assume a position as adviser to the 
public, or undertake leadership in public 
affairs, unless he has made good and 
reasonably sound use of his own oppor- 
tunities. 

This test goes even beyond public life, 
and enters into business relations, where 
it is being more and more rigorously ap- 
plied. Pretense and fair seeming are all 
very well; concerns may advertise 
plausibly and make generous claims for 
broad-minded policies, but the public is 
not long misled. It expects sincerity 
and consistency in action. The questions 
it insistently asks and ultimately obtains 
truthful answers to are such as these: 
what are the actual facts? Is the prod- 
uct as represented? Is the man back of 
it straight, honorable and fully to be 
trusted? How is he regarded by those 
who work for him? How does he treat 
his own people? What sort of a person 
is he in his private life? In short, how- 
ever great the financial resources may be, 
it is the moral responsibility that counts 
most of all and is finally the determining 
factor. 

This is, after all, a sound criterion by 
which to judge the value and sincerity 
of the work, no matter what it may be, 
or the service, no matter what its char- 
acter, offered to the public. A man who, 
for one reason or another, has made hash 
of his private and individual life, cannot 
be trusted to inculcate in others sound 
principles of procedure. 

An abnormal nature, which has found 
it impossible so to adjust and restrain 
its own tendencies as to draw from ex- 
istence a fair measure of satisfaction in 
human relationship, which has repudiated 
personal responsibilities and absolved it- 
self from rules which apply and are ob- 
served by others, cannot be helpful and 
constructive in its influence, although 
very often it is able to affect infallibility 
of opinion and judgment, and frequently 
speaks as if it had solved the problems 
of ordinary humanity and was prepared 
to direct it into a haven of perfect hap- 
piness and success, 


a -_ -1— 
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EXPORT RESTRICTIONS ARE REMOVED 





President Wilson Signs Proclamation Terminating Embargo Control Over 
Wheat and Wheat Flour, Which Has Been in Effect for Over 
Two Years—Permits Canadian Imports Free of Duty 


CANADA HAS LITTLE SURPLUS WHEAT 

Wiynirze, Man., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian milling and 
grain trades are only mildly interested 
in the lifting of the United States em- 
bargo. The decision has been made too 
late materially to affect the current of 
Canadian trade on this crop. Most of the 
surplus of wheat is believed to have been 
sold to other markets. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has not 
yet announced any change in its policy 
as a result of the news from the United 
States. It is said that this board was 
aware of the coming event, and had an 
understanding with’ Mr. Barnes. Any 
wheat or flour -sold in the United States 
will be handled by the Canadian Wheat 
Board for its own account, and any prof- 
its will be the property of the board for 
distribution among the farmers holding 
participation certificates. Prices will be 
as high as buyers will pay. 

There can be no great break in wheat 
or flour markets as a result of this new 
development. A liberal estimate of the 
possible sales of Canadian wheat to the 
United States would be 15,000,000 bus. 

A. H. Batey. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
announced that, effective on Dec. 15, 1919, 
the export and import embargoes on 
wheat and wheat flour would be elim- 
inated. President Wilson yesterday 
signed a proclamation completely ter- 
minating the embargo control which has 
been in effect for over two years, first 
under the War Trade Board and then 
under the tegislation of the wheat guar- 
anty bill, latterly maintained by the 
Wheat Director. 

This embargo was one of the first steps 
taken by the War Trade Board more 
than two years ago to protect the sup- 
plies of wheat and wheat flour for the 
allies. 

Discussing the lifting of the embargo, 
Mr. Barnes said last night: 

“This is one step in the necessary re- 
construction of trade facilities broken by 
the war, which must function when the 
Grain Corporation terminates its three 
years’ work, While ocean transport con- 
ditions and also disorganized interna- 
tional finance will probably prevent free 
trading between merchants of the various 
countries for some time, it is expected 
that, step by step, international trade 
may be re-knit in the usual channels. 
Until this is fully accomplished, the 
Grain Corporation will continue to sell 
from its stocks of wheat and wheat flour 
the foreign trade that is not supplied 
under private business initiative. 

“This release of embargo also permits 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour to enter 
American markets free of duty under 
rulings of the customs service. It is 
expected that this will greatly enlarge the 
United States’ supply of spring wheat 
flours, which are favorites in the baking 
trade and which, because of the partial 
crop failure in the Northwest this year, 
have been relatively in light supply.” 

The Wheat Director also stated that 
the sales of the Grain Corporation from 
its accumulated stocks, largely in western 
markets, to American mills, under its 
advertised offer effective Thursday, have 
amounted to about thirty million bushels. 
Mr. Barnes added that in his opinion, the 
mills in all sections are now amply sup- 
plied with wheat, though some particular 
qualities of wheat are relatively in light 


supply. 





This statement will, of course, have a 


far-reaching effect because it practically 
opens up the whole export situation so 
far as this country is concerned, even 
permitting Canadian flour to enter this 
country, and be exported to Europe. 
This phase of the matter, however, 
seems to affect the present position of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, and there- 
fore it may be possible that that body 
will keep an export embargo on Canadian 
wheat and flour into the United States. 
If so this will nullify the value of the 
removal of restrictions, and so far as 


European markets are concerned the 
local restrictions in each of them will 
have a great bearing upon the situation 
there. 

So far as domestic markets are con- 
cerned it will have a very wide effect. As 


an example, cash wheat prices very ma- . 


terially decreased the day before the 
notice was issued. The New York trade 
feels that general reductions in both 
wheat and flour prices will result, but a 
strong feeling of uncertainty as to the 
effect upon those who have good quanti- 
ties of flour bought at prices ranging 
around $13 is prevalent. With a heavy 
drop in the market they will face a large 
loss, and if any are weak-kneed enough 
to avoid their obligations the mills will 
have a loss, so that keen interest prevails 
as to what the final outcome will be. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Chicago Millers Not Disturbed 

Curcaco, Inr., Nov. 22,—Local millers 
do not regard the removal of thé ban on 
imports of wheat as likely to have a de- 
—— effect on spring wheat, as they 

elieve that Canada has no surplus of 
good milling springs that will be avail- 
able for American millers, and they do 
not care to buy poor stuff. A local miller 
paid $3.10 for No. 3 dark northern wheat 
here today, and was not at all disturbed 
by the lifting of the embargo. 

C. H. Cwarren. 





A Move Toward Pre-War Conditions 

Totevo, On1o, Nov. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The decision of the United 
States Grain Corporation to remove 
wheat and wheat flour embargoes is re- 
garded here as intended to facilitate and 
expedite the resumption of normal pre- 
war trading conditions by eliminating, 
step by step, as fast as possible, the va- 
rious artificial barriers erected during 
the war. 

It is considered that the Grain Cor- 
poration cannot cease functioning as yet 
in the handling of export flour, but that 
direct trading will be encouraged, and not 
impeded by unnecessary obstacles. Mill- 
ers do not believe that direct trading with 
old connections will be possible for some 
time. 

As to the effect of the admission of 
Canadian wheat and flour free of duty, 
recent reports of a scarcity of milling 
grades in western Canada and the con- 
cern Canadian millers are beginning to 
feel regarding their wheat supplies hard- 
ly indicate that Canada can spare enough 
wheat to affect our markets very much. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





May Bring Increase in European Demand 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 22.—The ef- 
fect of removal of embargo on wheat has 
been variously construed. Some millers 
have called attention to a recent press 
dispatch, which, however, was not con- 
firmed, that the Canadian wheat control 
board had commandeered various grades 
of wheat. None the less, it suggested 
that the movement of Canadian wheat 
into the United States in any volume 
would not be permitted. On the other 
hand, many millers believe release of ex- 
port control by the government may in- 
crease European demand, particularly so 
in case credits are extended, or the ex- 
change market rights itself. 

Epwarp H. Zirener. 





Little Canadian Wheat Expected 

Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 22.—As far as 
the elimination of the export and import 
embargoes on wheat and wheat flour is 
concerned, there is little fear of any 
material effect on the market. Wheat, 
according to Canadian advices, will not 
be available until the over-sea contracts 
are filled and the wants of the eastern 
mills supplied. As for Canadian flour, it 
has never found much of a foothold on 
this side. 

The new order may sentimentally affect 
prices of wheat, but dealers fail to see 
where the mills are going to get any 
material quantity in pao as there is 
little there to spare, and it is not likely 


that the most desirable grades will be 
offered to mills in this country. 

Millers are more worried concerning 
the disposition of first clears than any- 
thing else just now. No amount of effort 
seems to succeed in moving them, not 
even bargain prices, and millers are 
doubtful about the government giving 
them much relief, with the heavy stocks 
on hand. 

E. Banaasser. 





Resignation of Mr. Stoltzfus 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—H. Stoltzfus, for many years 


southwestern representative of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., today announced 
his resignation to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding H. C. 
Malsness, who resigned a few weeks ago 
to become associated with Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., as representa- 
tive in this territory. Mr. Stoltzfus will 
have as assistant M. H. Stoltzfus, and as 
draftsman Robert Gusterborder, former- 
ly with the Wolf office here. Headquar- 
ters will continue in the same location, 
611 Waldheim Building. 


R. E. Srerurmse. 





GRAIN CORPORATION RESUMES BUYING 





Straights Purchased on Tuesday, Nov. 25, and Clears Are Called for on Dec. 4, 
Under Practically the Original Flour Purchase Plan— Extent 
of Tuesday’s Buying Unannounced 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation to- 
day resumed its buying of straight flour, 
and it has been announced that clears 
will be purchased Dec. 4. The amount 
of today’s transactions has not been an- 
nounced. The buying is practically un- 
der the original flour purchase plan. 

Resumption of buying was announced 
on Wednesday, Nov: 19. It was stated 
that offers of straight flour would be re- 
ceived until noon, Nov. 25, and for one 
day only, until noon, Dec. 4, offers would 
be received on first clear fléur, all of- 
fers subject to the flour purchase plan 
of July 7, 1919, with the following addi- 
tions and amendments: 

Shipment.—Within 60 days. 

Destination.—The Grain Corporation 
reserves the right to order shipments to 
any seaboard or inland destination, and 
shall make proper freight adjustments 
accordingly. 

Straights——-Quote price in  specifica- 
tion jutes and in bulk. If packed in 
buyer’s sacks, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion differentials to apply. Purchases to 
be based on type sample now on file, un- 
less otherwise specified. 

Clears——One pound sample shall be 
mailed at once properly marked with 
brand and date, same to be basis of of- 
fers. Mixed clears not wanted. Clears 
already packed in good 1014-0z common 
jutes acceptable at 5c per bbl allowance. 

No Grain Corporation purchases have 
been announced, previous to today, since 
Sept. 27. Since the policy of stating 
amounts and prices was resumed in Au- 
gust, the quantities of flour purchased 
weekly by the Grain Corporation, with 
the range of prices, have been announced 
as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbis Price per bbl 


Aug. 9 wcccceeveses 1,031,013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 16 ...-ceeeeeee 450,000 9.55@10.40 
Aug. 23 ...-eeeeeeee 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
Aug. 30 ..ccsccecees 408,085 9.90 @10.30 
Bept. 6 ccseccereecs 381,765 9.75@10.30 
Bept. 18 ...-eceseees 235,145 9.50@10.25 
Sept. BO csccvccsscse 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Bept. BT .ncvccceces 578,728 8.50@10.18 


*Includes purchases of clears. 


W. QuackENBUSH. 
- * 


Seatrie, Wasu., Nov. 22.—Notices 
were received from the Grain Corpora- 
tion yesterday, by mills, requesting ten- 
ders of flour up to Wednesday, Nov. 26, 
for. December shipment, north Pacific 
Coast points. No tenders f.a.s. will be 
accepted for less than 5,000-bbl lots. 
Unless the Grain Corporation is prepared 
to pay a higher price than it paid for 
October and November shipments, name- 
ly, $9.65, track, coast terminals, the mills 
will not be very anxious for this busi- 
ness, but in the absence of any other out- 
let for their surplus the government may 
be able to secure what flour it desires. 
No intimation is given as to the amount 
of ocean tonnage which will be avail- 
able, although it is believed that it will 
not be very much, and the mills are, 
therefore, unable to anticipate the pro- 
portion of their tenders which .will be 
accepted. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Sugar Famine May Close Bakeries 

Several large bakeries in Cleveland, 
Ohio, are threatened with a shutdown, 
unless immediate relief from the sugar 
shortage is found, according to a state- 
ment from G. M. Meyers, field secretary 
of the Cleveland Bakers’ Club, 


A meeting of the bakers and municipal 
officials was held on Nov. 20, to discuss 
the problem. Mayor Davis and the coun- 
cil have taken action to secure a large 
supply of sugar to be sold by the city 
directly to the people at cost. Bakers 
have been paying 18@25c lb for sugar. 


MILLS ARE SHORT OF COAL 


Some Plants Shut Down, Others Curtail Out- 
put—General Cessation of Operations 
Feared Unless Prompt Relief Arrives 


The coal strike has had little effect on 
Pacific Coast mills, as most of them are 
operated by electric power generated by 
hydro-electric plants or by water power. 

Millers throughout the country have 
been watching anxiously the progress of 
the negotiations aimed to end the coal 
situation. Coal stocks have dwindled 
dangerously, and many mills in various 
localities have been obliged to close 
down, others having a curtailment of op- 
erations in prospect unless relief is 
promptly forthcoming. 

At Kansas City, all mills save one are 
in operation, but two or three plants will 
be forced to close unless the local power 
company secures more coal within the 
next fortnight. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the fact that oil is widely and easily 
available in the Southwest would be like- 
ly to minimize the effect of the coal 
shortage unless railroads were forced to 
reduce or suspend operation. Many flour 
mills use oil under their boilers, and a 
considerable number have internal com- 
bustion engines. Throughout central 
Kansas, mills use electric wer from 
central stations. Most of these, appar- 
ently, have fair reserves of coal. 

In Nashville several mills are closed 
down on account of coal shortage, and 
others have supplies for no longer than 
10 days. 

The situation in St. Louis has not been 
acute, as the St. Louis coal committee has 
placed flour mills in the preferred class, 
and will supply them as long as it is 
possible to do so. Near-by country mills 
located in the mining district are run- 
ning very low on their supplies, and 
some have already beén compelled to 
shut down. Many more may have to 
follow suit within 10 days. 

In Toledo the stock of coal is running 
low, and many industries are near the 
point of closing down, including one 
flour mill. 

Chicago is in a comparatively fortunate 
position, having enough coal for a full 
run in the flour mills until the, first of 
the year. Some of the soft winter wheat 
millers in Illinois, where coal/usually is 
plentiful, are without fuel,’ and several 
mills in Indiana have been forced to shut 
down. 

Shortage of coal has not thus far in- 
terfered with the operation of Milwau- 
kee mills. 

Indianapolis mills face the possibility 
of a reduction of output within a few 
days, and some may be forced to shut 
down at the end of another week. One 
elevator is using corn cobs for fuel. 
Evansville is in the center of a coal-min- 
ing region, but all the mines there have 
been closed and the few near-by Ken- 
tucky mines that have been operating 
have notified Evansville manufacturers 
that they are unable to send them fur- 
ther supplies, 
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‘CORPORATION SELLS STRAIGHT FLOUR 





Commodity Will Be Supplied to Retail Trade Under Government Brand in 


Sixteenths and Eighths, at Figures Reflecting the Corporation’s 
: Buying Prices—Trade Shows No Undue Disturbance 


New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Following 
a conference of the vice-presidents of the 
eastern zones of the United States Grain 
Co tion with Julius H. Barnes, this 

the Corporation has announced 
that it will offer to the retail trade, under 
the Corporation’s own brand, straight 
flour in sixteenth and eighth barrel pack- 
ages, at prices reflecting the Corpora- 
tion’s buying price of the flour. 

The following statement from the 
Grain Corporation accompanied the an- 
nouncement: 

“Wheat Director Barnes has ,put the 
solution of one phase of the high cost 
of living directly up to the consumer, by 
making it possible for the purchaser of 
flour to decide for himself whether he 
will continue to pay fancy prices for 
special brands or buy at a lower — 
pure straight flour made from the st 
wheat. 


“This will place in the hands of the 
consumer a class of flour made from the 
best wheat and used in large quantities 
before the war by both bakers and the 
grocery trade, brand offered is the 
regular straight flour. It is in no way 
identified with the war-grade flour, a dis- 
tinction which should be fully appreciated 
by the consumer. 

“Rumors, possibly inspired by over- 
zealous flour salesmen, have been currept 
in the market from time to time of an 
impending flour shortage and the possi- 
bility that the use of substitutes would 
be resumed. Mr. Barnes asserts that 
there is no authority whatsoever in the 
present food regulations for the reinstate- 
ment of the use of substitutes or of war 


our. 

“Owing to the short crop of spring 
wheat this year,—203,000,000 bus, against 
359,000,000 last year,—certain grades of 
flour are scarce.. However, figures for 
the total crop of wheat show 918,000,000 
bus, against 917,000,000 last year. In 
addition to this, 57,000,000 bus of old 
wheat were carried over. 

“Production of flour has been extreme- 
ly heavy and for the season ending Nov. 7 
has amounted to 52,433,000 bbls, against 
43,174,000 last year. Exports have been 
only about the same as last year. Con- 
sequently, flour stocks are very heavy and 
amounted to about 50 per cent more than 
a year ago on Nov. 1. 

Many reports concerning scarcity of 
flour and advancin rices for certain 
rades have reache r. Barnes. The 
acts are that stocks of flour are very 
large, and production enormous. There- 
fore, the Wheat Director has determined 
to place in the hands of the retail trade 
in the large cities, particularly, a supply 
of straight flour from the immense stocks 
of the Grain Corporation at nominal 
prices. 

“This flour will be available in about 
three weeks in the larger cities. It is 
expected the retail price will be about 
75e for a 12%-lb sack.” 

The eastern trade is not inclined to be 
greatly alarmed at this new departure 
on the part of the Grain Corporation 
because, while it is felt that, owing to 
this offer, conditions may be temporarily 
disturbed, it is pointed out that the for- 
mer offers to sell straight flour in car- 
load lots, though at prices somewhat un- 
der the market and well advertised, suc- 
ceeded in developing only a very limited 
demand, and therefore the outcome is 
awaited with. interest, though without 
fear. 

W. QuackensusH. 





No Interest in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—Millers 
and the flour trade in this field are little 
interested in the Grain Corporation an- 
nouncement that straight flour will short- 
ly be offered the trade in small packages. 

So far as known, the Grain Corpora- 
tion never has sold any flour to the trade 
in the Southwest, and it is deemed im- 
probable that domestic buyers will turn 
to the rnment flour at this time. 

As here Ss the country, 
housewives have well-defined brand pref- 
erences and prejudices, as well as a taste 


for the highest-priced flour. Further- 
more, the government agency has little or 
no good hard wheat flour available for 
sale, and soft wheat flour is little used in 
this territory. 

R. E. Srerurmne. 





Toledo Millers Skeptical 

Totepo, Ouro, Nov. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Millers are decidedly skeptical 
as to whether there exists much demand 
for the straights which the Grain Corpo- 
ration proposes to resell to the retail 
trade. Their experience has been other- 
wise. 

It is reported that Fisher Bros., op- 
erating 80 chain stores in Cleveland, 
Ohio, will handle this flour, and that the 
Grain Corporation has asked bag manu- 
facturers for prices on sixteenths and 
eighths, both cotton and paper sacks, 
but apparently no orders have yet been 
placed. In one case, when asked before 


situation, due to scarcity of good 
Recs and evidenced by advanc- 

t premiums and flour prices, is 
fundamentally strong, nevertheless, there 
is a feeling in some quarters that this 
bullish sentiment may be pushed to an 
extreme and constitute a source of dan- 
ger. Be that as it may, that sentiment 
has been sufficiently strong to induce 
many buyers to take on additional sup- 
plies whenever offered at attractive dis- 
counts under current high prices. Of 
course, the concurrent announcement that 
the Grain Corporation would purchase 
straight flour Nov. 25, and first clears 
Dec. 4, has also helped to strengthen the 


situation. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





- Boston Not Interested in Straights 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—The published 
statements of the Grain Corporation that 
it is about to offer flour to the consuming 
trade at retail in eighth and sixteenth 
sacks, is not causing the local flour deal- 
ers much concern. The offerings are 
stated to be soft winter straight flours 
and possibly some hard winter wheat 
straights, but no spring patents. 

The Boston trade—that is, the family 





year’s. 


bread. 





SERIOUS DROUTH IN AUSTRALIA; 
AUSTRIAN FOOD PLIGHT DESPERATE 


Lonvon, Enca., Nov. 25.—(Special Cablegram)—The worst drouth on 
record is devastating large areas of the Australian wheat crop, which, in 
Victoria and New South Wales, is estimated at 46 per cent below last 
The South Australian crop is insufficient even for seed purposes. 

A desperate food shortage prevails throughout Austria. 
troller is able to issue only half a loaf of bread and a quarter of a pound 
of flour per head weekly to the Viennese. 


Premier Lloyd-George states that there is no hope of adequately reliev- 
ing the Austrian situation without the co-operation of the United States. 


The food con- 


Some towns are entirely without 


L. F. Broexman. 








quoting what delivery would be wanted, 
the Grain Corporation failed to reply. 


* * 


Torepo, Onto, Nov. 22.—Reports of the 
proposed resale of straight flour by the 
Grain Corporation have been somewhat 
bewildering to the milling and distribut- 
ing trades. It is difficult to estimate in 
advance just what demand, if any, there 
will be for this grade of flour on the 
terms and conditions of its sale. So far 
as is known in the trade, no adequate 
arrangements have been perfected for an 
effective national distribution such as is 
afforded by regular trade channels. 

It is noted that the contingency of 
such distribution is provided for in the 
reservation that shipments may be or- 
dered to inland destinations, and in the 
further provision that Federation differ- 
entials apply if the flour is packed in 
buyer’s sacks, 

Millers apparently do not feel dis- 
turbed over the possibility of a wide dis- 
tribution of this flour in competition with 
their regular output. They are perfectly 
willing to supply the trade with flour of 
this character if it is wanted. Unless all 
signs fail, there will be little demand for 
this grade. Perhaps this result is antici- 
pated, because no adequate machinery for 
the distribution of the flour seems to 
have been arranged. Curiously enough, 
so far from the announcement of this 
policy having had any effect in reducing 
flour prices, it has been accompanied by 
increased firmness or actual advances in 
prices. 

Millers are inclined to regard this lat- 
est move by the Grain Corporation purely 
as an effort on the part of the Wheat 
Director to substantiate his claim that 
no scarcity of flour or warranty for high 
prices exists, and, moreover, as an effort 
to enable consumers to buy some kind of 
flour at a nearer reflection of the guar- 
anteed wheat price, thereby demonstrat- 
ing that it is the consumer’s own fault if 
he continues to pay high prices for the 
better grades of flour. 

Bullish sentiment has been spreading 
until it amounts almost to an obsession 
with some people. While the trade quite 


consumer—does not have much use for 
these grades. For years only the best 
grade of patent flour has been employed 
by the housewife for bread-making, and 
it is not thought that the small saving 
possible by the purchase of the Grain 
Corporation’s offering will offset the 
quality. Of course, there are many con- 
sumers who will purchase the government 
flour through curiosity, and to see what 
results will be obtained by the use of 
straights, but it is the general belief that 
these purchases will be limited to just 
once. 

Practically all the bread used in this 
market is made from spring wheat or 
hard winter wheat patents. Buyers have 
been accustomed to the best there is in 
bread, and unless the new product comes 
up to that already in use, it is doubtful 
if the demand will continue. The offer of 
the Grain Corporation to sell these same 
flours at wholesale at $10.25 per 196 lbs 
to bakers and other distributors for sev- 
eral weeks back, met with practically no 
results. A car was bought here and 
there, more in the nature of an experi- 
ment, rather than in the belief that the 
results would prove satisfactory. The 
proposed sale was certainly not a success, 
so far as Boston was concerned. For 
these reasons, it is not believed that the 
entrance of the government into the re- 
tail market will prove much of a factor 
in lowering prices of flours offered by 


the mills. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Flour Buyers in a Waiting Mood 

Cuicaco, In., Nov. 25.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—lIt is but natural to assume that 
the average flour buyer is in a waiting 
mood, following the announcement in the 
daily press that flour will be $2@3 bbl 
lower shortly after the Grain Corpora- 
tion places its $12 flour on the market, 
and also in view of the lifting of the 
wheat and flour embargoes. 

Many conflicting stories are current as 
to how much wheat may be drawn from 
Canada, and whether there will be much 
flour to come from across the line. It 
has been said that one or two of the 
leading mills in western Canada have 
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hinted that it night be possible to of- 
fer 95 per cent r in Chicago, made 
from Canadian wheat, within the next 
week or 10 days at around $10.40, jute. 
It is likewise said that the mills m 

this intimation have sold to the Canadian 
Wheat Board at $10.65, Montreal. 

However, word comes from across the 
line today that Chairman Stewart, of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, will not 
only handle all wheat coming to this 
side, but flour as well. Some of: the 
active flour brokers here have already 
set out to work some of the flour in this 
market for Canadian mills, provided 
grades and values are in line. 

* * 

Cuicaco, Iit., Nov. 22.—The announce- 
ment made by the Grain Corporation to 
the effect that flour would be offered to 
the public on the basis of $12 in small 
packages and less than car lots, has dis- 
turbed conditions, as naturally might be 
expected, but if the $12 flour offer does 
not work out to a better advantage than 
that sold at $10 some weeks ago, the 
plan will, no doubt, fall rather flat. 

Certain salesmen connected with large 
mills outside of Chicago have been 
spreading the rumor of a scarcity of 
flour, and this, perhaps, has had more to 
do with the disturbances at present than 
anything else. 

C. H. Caren. 





Resale Flour Offered on Pacific Coast 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 22,—The 
local office of the United States Grain 
Corporation has announced in column ad- 
vertisements in daily newspapers that it 
is prepared to.sell flour for domestic use 
at $10 per bbl, delivered, on the track, in 
California, Nevada and Arizona. This 
flour is the straight wheat flour packed 
in 140-Ib jute sacks which was recently 
purchased by the Grain Corporation from 
local mills. The flour is to be sold on a 
gross-weight basis, although the Califor- 
nia superintendent of weights and meas- 
ures requires a net-weight basis for flour 


sales. 
R. C. Mason. 





No Effect of Corporation Sales 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22,—The flour 
trade has not been affected so far by the 
proposed sales of the Grain Corporation. 
However, it is expected that when the 
public has begun to make purchases from 
this source, there will be little effect on 
established trade with mills, the public 
generally preferring to buy well-known 
brands. 

Perer Derien. 


SALE OF THE CORBY CO. 


Big Factory and Business at Washington, 
Absorbed by the Fleischmann Co., Has 
Capacity of 30,000 Lbs Yeast Daily 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 22.—As an- 
nounced in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, the Corby Co., operating a large 
yeast factory at Langdon, a suburb of 
Washington, has been sold by the com- 
pany to the Fleischmann Co. The con- 
sideration was $600,000. The new owner, 
which -operates plants in Sumner, Wash., 
Baltimore, Chicago and Peekskille, N. 
Y., took control of the new purchase on 
Noy. 15. 

This plant, which was erected 14 years 
ago by the Corby brothers, has been 
manufacturing 30,000 Ibs of yeast daily, 
20,000 bbls of vinegar a year and a large 
quantity of denatured alcohol, part of 
which was shipped to the Red Cross in 
Jerusalem during the war. The factory 
employs 450 people, and covers 11 acres 


of ground. 








J. Harry Wootrrince. 





Bad Railway Service in Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 22.—The chair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board has 
issued a public statement calling atten- 
tion to the very serious consequences 
that have arisen from the failure of Ca- 
nadian railways efficiently to handle the 
emovement of wheat from the West this 
year. The falling off amounts to 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 bus, which leaves that 
much more wheat in the country on which 
storage must be paid. The charges on 
such a quantity will amount to about 
$4,000,000, which represents a loss of that 


much to the ers. 
a A. H. Bamey. 
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FOOD CONTROL RESTORED BY PRESIDENT, 
THROUGH ATTORNEY GENERAL PALMER 


President Wilson, on Friday, Nov. 21, 
restored government control of the na- 
tion’s food supply, by transferring the 
authority of the Food Administrator to 
Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Revival of the war-time functions of 
Herbert C. Hoover as Food Administra- 
tor resulted directly from government ef- 
forts to avert a famine in sugar, but 
the powers delegated to the head of the 
Department of Justice will be used also 
in an effort to put down the ever-mount- 
ing cost of living. 

For the: present the attorney general 
will not put into operation all of the 
machinery permitted under the executive 
order but, should conditions demand it, 
the full pressure of all the power vested 
in him will be exerted. 

Mr. Palmer’s staff will begin imme- 
diately to build up a sugar distributing 
system which will allocate all sugar 
stocks in the country. It will provide an 
equitable system of distributing supplies, 
and will defeat any concentration or 
hoarding. 

Plans tentatively decided on provide 
for increasing the price of all sugar, ex- 
cepting the Louisiana crop, for which a 
price of 17¢ already has been fixed, to 
12c per Ib wholesale. Through this in- 
crease new sources of supply are ex- 
pected to be opened. With assurances 
that a fair margin of profit, said to be 
about $1.54 per 100 lbs, would be al- 
lowed, sugar refiners are ready to enter 
the Cuban markets and purchase all 
available stocks, it was stated. Thus, 
officials believe, the increase in the price 
will avert a shortage which threatens to 
become a famine during the next 60 days. 

Immediate action also is contemplated 
in curtailing the consumption of sugar 
by manufacturers whose products are not 
regarded as essential food. This will ap- 
ply particularly to soft drink dealers and 
candy manufacturers. The abnormal in- 
crease of sales of these articles and the 
consequent heavy drain on sugar supplies 
is traceable to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. 

While it has not been definitely de- 
termined, the cut in sugar supplies to 
these classes of trade probably will be 
about 60 per cent. Officials indicated 
that if the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded they would reduce the allowance 
to soft drink and candy plants to 25 pef 
cent of their normal requirements. 

Arrangements have been completed, 
subject to changing conditions of the 
sugar situation, whereby beet and cane 
sugar refiners will enter the Cuban mar- 
kets immediately. The department, how- 
ever, will exact a signed agreement with 
firms entering that trade to consign all of 
their purchases to this country. This 
will mean that American dealers will 
get a large proportion of the 4,000,000 
tons of raw sugar yet available in Cuba. 

Normal consumption of sugar in the 
United States is about 4,000,000 tons. In 
other years about 3,000,000 tons was im- 
ported from the Cuban fields to which 
was added the average production of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of native 
grown. 

There is some alarm lest European 
dealers should continue their heavy pur- 
chases, already in excess of 1,000,000 
tons, in Cuban markets, and deprive this 
country of the full supply it usually 
gets there. The refiners who have agreed 
to go into the Cuban trade have been 
urged to use all haste, that the stocks 
may not be exhausted before this nation 
is supplied. 

The danger of a sugar famine will be 
greatest next month, as stocks are rap- 
idly being depleted and in many sections 
already exhausted, and the necessity for 
garnering all available supplies from out- 
side becomes daily more urgent. 





Kansas Wheat Loss 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—S. D. 
Flora, federal government reporter for 
Kansas, in his bulletin this week, says 
that 30 to 50 per cent of the wheat is 
still in shock in a number of counties in 
the northwestern section of the state, 
and that the loss to many farmers will 


amount to 25 to 50 per cent. In many 
places grain in stack is growing. Too 
much rain and shortage of labor pre- 
vented farmers from threshing at the 
usual time, and at no time since has the 
grain been sufficiently dried out to permit 
the use of separators. 

The damage is limited to a part of the 
extreme northwestern section of the state. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 





Death of Paul G. Sukey 
Paul G. Sukey, manager of the North 
Star Malting- Co., Minneapolis, died at 
his home, Nov. 22. Mr. Sukey was a 


tured, it is probable that the initial 
structure will be a large warehouse with 
a moderate machinery equipment, to be 
supplemented immediately with a fully 
equipped factory for both printing and 
manufacture of bags. 

It is expected that a substantial in- 
crease in the capacity of the Bemis com- 
pany’s Kansas City plant will be made 
at the same time. 

Henry H. Allen, secretary of the Be- 
mis company, says that the expansion 
plans are partly due to lack of construc- 
tion during the war, resulting in short- 
age of plant facilities to take care of in- 





A. Mitchell Palmer 


prominent member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. He had been in ill health for 
several months, but his condition was not 
regarded as serious until about a week 
ago. Mr. Sukey, who was 61 years old, 
had been a resident of Minneapolis since 
1898, and at one time was connected with 
the Minnesota Sugar Co. He was born 
in Messina, Italy, of German parentage. 
His widow, two daughters and two sons 
survive him. 





BEMIS PLANT AT WICHITA 


Big Bag Company to Strengthen Its South- 
western Service by Building Factory 
in Kansas Towz 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—The Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co. this week announced the 
purchase of a tract. of ground 300x130, 
at Wichita, Kansas, upon which it will 
shortly begin the erection of a modern 
bag factory and warehouse. While con- 
struction plans are not yet fully ma- 


creased business, and partly to desire of 
the Bemis organization to give quicker 
and better service to the southern Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and northern Texas mill- 
ing territory. 

R, E. Sterne. 





CAR SITUATION IMPROVING 


Would Be Better if Coal Supplies Were Cer- 
tain—More Rolling Stock Sent to 
Wheat Districts 


Curcaco, Inx., Nov. 22.—The car situa- 
tion is improving, and would be much 
better, railway officials intimate, were 
the coal supplies more certain. More 
cars are being sent to the wheat sections 
west of the Missouri River to move the 
wheat that is on the ground. 

There were 1,000,000 bus in western 
Nebraska along the Burlington road re- 
cently, while at one time 5,000,000 bus 
were said to be on the ground awaiting 
shipment. The railroads, in making their 
estimates of wheat on the ground, have 
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departed from their former custom and 
included wheat in the shock and stacks 
as on the ground, instead of that threshed 
and awaiting shipment at railway sta- 
tions. 

More cars are promised for moving 
corn, but until the coal strike is over the 
movement of trains is expected to be re- 
duced. 

C. H. Cmatten. 


CANADIAN FLOUR CONTROL 


Wheat Board Issues Order Governing Prices 
—Maximum Wholesale Values Fixed on 
Flour, Bran and Shorts 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 22.—The Canadian 
Wheat Board has issued an order fixing 
maximum wholesale prices of flour, bran 
and shorts. This reads: “It is ordered 
that the standard of flour manufactured 
in Canada be the standard set by the 
wheat board and designated as govern- 
ment standard spring wheat flour and 
government standard winter wheat flour, 
the maximum price being $10.90 per bbl, 
basis 98 lbs, net, jute bags, for the for- 
mer, and $10.10 for the latter. The 
maximum wholesale price for bran has 
been fixed at $45 ton, net weight in 100- 
Ib jute sacks, and $52 ton for shorts.” 

Order No. 59 states that no flour mills 
in Canada shall enter into contracts for 
the delivery of bran, flour and shorts for 
a period in excess of 30 days, and all 
sales of these commodities shall be sub- 
ject to the regulations of the board. 


A. H. Barmey. 








FARMERS ASK 10-HOUR DAY 





First Annual Convention of Indiana Organi- 
zation Also Condemns Anarchy and 
I.W.W.-ism—Approves Arbitration 


InprANApPouis, Inp., Nov. 22. Adop- 
tion of resolutions in favor of an indus- 
trial 10-hour working-day, the arbitra- 
tion of all industrial disputes, and the 
condemnation of anarchy and the activi- 
ties of such organizations as the 1.W.W., 
marked the first annual convention of 
the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 
sociations, held in Indianapolis on Tues- 
day. 

The delegates also ratified the consti- 
tution of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the national federation of 
farmers started at a convention at Chi- 
cago last week, and the state organization 
made application for membership. In- 
dorsement also was given to the work of 
Purdue University in its educational ef- 
forts for better farming. Purdue is In- 
diana’s state institution for agriculture 
and technology. 

John G. Brown, of Monon, was re- 
elected president of the state federation. 
Other officers chosen were Everett Mc- 
Clure, of Dearborn County, first vice- 
president, and Maurice Douglass, of Shel- 
by County, second vice-president. Five 
new directors also were chosen to serve 
on a board with five directors who hold 
over. 

Directors chosen to represent Indiana 
in the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion were Mr. Brown, the president of 
the state organization, Wayne O. Adams, 
of Randolph County, and W. H. Hick- 
man, of Montpelier. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 








Mr. Raikes in Minneapolis 

C. F. G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, arrived in Min- 
neapolis on Thursday, Nov. 20. Mr. 
Raikes left at the week-end for Winnipeg 
for a short visit to the trade there. Re- 
turning from Canada, he will go to Kan- 
sas City, remaining in the Southwest until 
the second week in December, after which 
he will visit St. Louis, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, and Milwaukee. He 
will journey to the Pacific Coast the first 
of the new year. 





Western Canada’s Crops 
The Nov. 15 estimate of the crops of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, as 
prepared by the Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, is as follows: 
Acres Bus peracre Yield, bus 


Wheat ..... 16,085,000 10.5 168,892,000 
Oats ...+5. 9,626,000 25.2 242,676,000 
Barley 1,955,000 19 37,145,000 
Flaxseed 1,000,000 7 7,000,000 
RYO .cccece 216,000 il 2,376,000 
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There is an air of uncertainty to the 
flour market. Buyers are waiting to see 
what will be the outcome of the removal 
of import restrictions by the government, 
the selling of flour stocks held by the 
Grain Reve ration and the resumption of 
buying for export by it,—all these fac- 
tors, of course, have an influence on the 
market, and buying temporarily is lim- 
ited to actual requirements by the large 
consumers. At the same time, there is a 
fair demand from jobbers who specialize 
in household patents. These ss ac- 
tivity similar to that experienced at va- 
rious times in afm last few years, fol- 

rumors that there would be a 
tant of flour the coming winter. 

Minneapolis millers do not anticipate 
that much wheat will find its way to this 
market from Canada. Their understand- 
ing of this year’s Canadian crop does not 
lead them to believe that there is any 
important surplus of good wheat left in 
Canada to export. Naturally, they are 
wondering if Canadian mills will take 
advantage of the government action and 
ship flour into the United States. Com- 
— of this kind, of course, would 

felt. As to wheat shipments, however, 
no concern is expressed, because it is 
felt that the Canadian railroads prefer 
the long haul, and will refuse to allow 
their equipment to come down here, for 
fear it would not be promptly returned. 

Those in close touch with the baking 
trade throughout the East assert that 
the larger firms are well supplied. It is 
even intimated that some have enough 
flour contracted for to last much longer 
than the 60 days allowed by the Grain 
Corporation. Apparently, many have 
overestimated their requirements, and 
mills generally are having difficulty in get- 
ting shipping directions. A curtailment 
in output is looked for on this account. 

Stocks of first clear continue to in- 
crease. Local storehouses are filled, and 
it is stated that warehouse space at east- 
ern distributing points is at a premium. 
No improvement in domestic demand for 
this grade is noticeable. This situation, 
in itself, is one that should bring about 
a decreased production. 

Prices on family patents are strong 
and pretty firmly held, but values on 
standard and bakers patents are being 
slashed. mercilessly in some markets, 
without even attracting buyers or effect- 
ing sales. One big spring wheat mill in 
Philadelphia last week is reported to 
have discounted its price 50c bbl to a 
large baker without resulting in business. 

Quotations are again 40c bbl higher for 
the week. Family patents are quoted by 
mills at $13.45@14.25; standard patents, 
$13.25@14; bakers patents, $12.75@13.50, 
—in 98-Ib cotton sacks; first clear, $8.90 
@9.25; second clear, $6@6.50,—in 140-Ib 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Colder weather seems to have engen- 
dered a better feeling in the bran mar- 
ket, as inquiry has shown marked im- 
ken in the last day or two. A fair 

and is reported today from the East, 
and throughout central and western 
states. Standard middlings are also in 
better request, but flour middlings and 
red dog are quiet and weak. 

Prices vary considerably. While mills 
quote bran nominally at $89@39.50 ton, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, it is 


understood that track offerings are be- 
~— worked at as low as $37.50 here. In- 
terior mills are reported to be offering 

heme os around $39.50, delivered Chicago. 
local jobber reports the sale of 1,000 


tons bran this morning to eastern buy- 
ers on the basis of $37.50, Minneapolis, 
for immediate shipment. 

Mills quote standard middlings at $40 
@42, flour middlings $51@53, red dog 
$57@62, rye middlings $40@41, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. It is under- 
stood, however, that these quotations 
have been shaded $2@8 ton. It is re- 
ported that one sale of red dog on track 
for immediate shipment was ed at 
$56.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ........0++s0+: 486,24 89 
LimSt WOOK cic scccctccsee 449,590 82 
SOG. OS vca ckecsocs o¥ee% 417,760 80 
Two years agO .......++5- 499,120 97 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re~ 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 
No capacity Output Pct. 
Pho eee 61 318,060 225,040 70 
ps | ere 61 318,060 186,576 55 
Lo ae 61 $93,810 251,365 64 
*Week ended Nov. 22. tWeek ended 
Nov. 15 


MIN NEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 26 were in operation Nov. 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 22, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...2,690 2,786 2,823 3,874 6,068 
Duluth ........ 596 2,784 840 1,277 5,753 
Totals ....... 3,286 “we 3,663 5,151 11,821 
Duluth, b’d’d. ° ee 328 137 
Totals ....... 3,286 5,570 3,663 5,479 11,958 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 22, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 / 
Minneapolis .. 42,467 46,309 36,448 43,77 
Duluth ....... 8,843 64,550 11,967 13,02 
FORIS a6 oss 61,310 100,859 48,415 56,801 
Doplutte, - WES. cidser: steose <sesws 1,592 
Totals ...... 51,310 100,859 48,415 68,393 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and | 


Duluth, on Nov. 22, in bushels (000’s \. 


omitted), were: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 7,774 22,076 618 10,145 3,990 
Duluth..... 3,818 14,397 1,420 8,123 10,238 
Totals ...11,692 36,473 2,038 18,268 14,228 
Duluth, pd’a ete eo: omar iad 751 169 
Totals ...11,592 36,473 2,038 19,019 14,397 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Choice offerings of spring wheat were 
in brisk demand all week. ceipts were 
light, and mills took everything offered. 
The removal of the embargo on exports 
and import’ had no material effect on the 
local market, and top grades are un- 
changed in price for the week. No. 1 
dark was quoted at $2.95@3.10 bu; No. 1 
northern, $2.80@2.95. Lower grades 
were easier, beginning with Thursday, 
and prices were down about 5@10c bu, 
with a good clean-up at the reduction. 
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Today, thin’ wheat veedeeval fix toes -of 
last week and was in godd demand. 


Winter wheat was quiet and easier, in 


sympathy with the Kansas City market, 
last week. The past two days it had been 
stronger, due to advance in prices in 
southwestern markets. Kansas No. 2 
hard was quoted today at $2.55@2.70 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was strong 
and active most of the week. The last 
few days all grains, with exception of 
rye, were easier, with prices 1@2c lower. 
Corn was steady and in good demand. 
That of good color and moderate mois- 
ture test especially was wanted. There 
was a fair shipping demand. Prices 
quoted: No. 3 yellow, $1.47@1.52 bu; No. 
8 mixed, $1.41@1.48. 

The first of the week, oats were in 
brisk demand and in light supply. Feed- 
ers and grinders were good buyers, with 
heavy grades in best request. The last 
few days, offerings were heavier and de- 
mand less brisk. No. 3 white were quot- 
ed at 69@7l1c bu; No. 4 white, 67@69c. 

Rye was firm all the week, with an 
active demand, Offerings were rather 
light. Elevators were the chief buyers, 
and there was the usual milling demand. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.44@1.441% bu. 

Early in the week, barley was strong 
and fairly active, with malting grades in 
best demand. Since Thursday, market 
has been easier and demand less active. 
Holders have had to reduce prices in 
order to make sales. Range quoted, $1.16 
@1.40 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed situation is unchanged. 
Receipts of seed are light, and crushers 
readily absorb all offerings. Some Ar- 
gentine seed is coming through. Prices 
are strong, No. 1 flaxseed selling at $4.95 
@5 bu. 

There is an active demand for linseed 
oil meal. Buying is general, by the 
smaller country dealers as well as job- 
bers. Prices are firm, mills asking $76 
ton for oil meal, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Crushers report a fairly active market 
for oil cake. There. is some demand 
from Dutch buyers, and Danish import- 
ers are also in the market. A few in- 
quiries were received from Great Britain, 
but their prices are still out of line. Oil 
cake is quoted at $80 ton, New York. 


D. P. CHINDBLOM IN MINNEAPOLIS 


David P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, is in Minneapolis today. He 
came here on instructions from Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, Ala., the president of 
the association, to invite Lewis F. Bolser, 
of the Excelsior Baking Co., to become 
chairman of a committee which will have 
charge of the association’s drive for new 
members. Mr. Bolser accepted the ap- 
pointment. The association hopes to have 
a membership of at least 1,000 by Feb. 1 
next. Details in regard to the drive are 
to be announced later. 

While in Minneapolis, Mr. Chindblom 
conferred with the officials of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking at the sees 

Positate < 


MILL COMPANY LEASES WAREHOUSE 


The Washburn-Crosby Co. has leased a | 
four-story warehouse building on Sixth | 


Avenue South, Minneapolis, from the T. 
J. Skellet Co. The company will make 


} extensive improvements to the property, / 
a 


d use it as a city distributing ware-/ 
house. 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S CORN CROP 


The current monthly report of H. O. 
Herbrandson, field agent of South Da- 
kota of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
states that the corn crop of South Dakota 
for this year is 95,218,000 bus, and of a 
94 per cent quality. The total yield is 
about 13,000,000 bus less than last year. 
The report indicates that about 31% per 
cent of the 1918. crop yet is in the hands 
of the farmers. 

The report states that a measured 
bushel of winter wheat this year weighed 
53 Ibs; spring wheat, 50.5; oats, 31.3; 
barley, 43.4. 
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ste nearly as much for this year’s 
as they received for the crop of 1918, 
which was a record-breaker, 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MAN DIES 


Ralph C, Bagley, president of the Geo. 
C. Bagley Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
died ood enly Nov. 19 from the effects 
of an operation. His end was not ex- 
pected, as it was thought he was recov- 
ering and was about out of danger. 

Mr. Bagley was also vice-president of 
the Atlantic Elevator Co. and of the 
Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis. 
He had held these various * positions sinee 
the death of his father a few years ago. 
Funeral services were held Nov. 20; the 
burial was at Lakewood Cemetery. His 
mother, Mrs. George C. Bagley, and his 
widow and three children survive. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Jobbers ask $1 ton over prompt for 
December shipment bran. 

Some good-sized lots of rye were 
worked in Minneapolis last week for ex- 
port. 

A. G. Morey, of Joliet, is represent- 
ing the Bay State Milling Co. in Illinois 
territory. 


Chester Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., Chicago, spent two days in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

Walter Christensen, formerly of St. 
Peter, Minn., is now in charge of the 
Red River Mill at Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Some Minneapolis mills were shut 
down a few hours this morning (Nov. 
25), due to ice in the Mississippi River. 

The Dakota Milling Co., of Pierre, S. 
D., has been or with $40,000 
capital stock. J. E, Thomas is one of 
the principals. 

High protein feeds, such as linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal and tankage, are 
in good demand, notwithstanding their 
comparatively high price. 

Cottonseed meal has declined $8 in the 
last week and is quoted at $77 ton, de- 


livered Iowa rate points, as compared 
with $79 for linseed oil meal. 
A great many country elevators 


throughout the Northwest owned by line 
companies have been closed, due to light 
deliveries of grain by farmers. 

The rope drive in the A mill of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. broke Mon- 
day morning, and the mill will be out of 
commission most of this week. 

R. L. Groff, sales-manager for the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
held up by highwaymen on his way home 
Monday evening, and robbed of $6 in 
cash and his watch. 

Herman A. Wernli, of the Wernli-An- 
derson Co., grain, Minneapolis, left Sun- 
day for an extended trip through south- 
western markets. He will visit Chicago 
and Milwaukee on his way home. 

W. F. Steele, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has for many years represented the Mar- 
shall (Minn.). Milling Co. in Ohio and 
pre ye is now with the Stratton- 

Ladish Milling Co., of Milwaukee. 

Durum millers report a satisfactory 
| demand for medium semolinas, with ship- 
/ ping directions coming in freely on old 
bookings. One city mill is out of the 
market temporarily, being sold ahead. 

L. Lohberg, for some years an em- 


/ ployee of the Champion Feed Milling Co., 


Lyons, Iowa, is building a feed mill at 
Clinton, Towa, and will do business under 
the name of the Superior Molasses Hog 
Feed Co. The plant is to be ready for 
operation by Dec. 10. 

Stocks of flour and feed at the Head 
of the Lakes for lake-and-rail shipment 
are said to aggregate about 60,000 tons. 
The official close of lake navigation sea- 
son was Noy. 24. It is expected, how- 
ever, that several vessels will clear dur- 
ing the next week or two unless severely 

d weather sets in. 

The board of directors of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce have pro- 
hibited trading in flaxseed futures in 
its exchange room. The market was in 
operation only one day, when ordered 


The flax crop is found to be 1,208,000 discontinued. This action was taken due 


bus, and of 93 per cent quality, a decline 
from one year ago, when the 
was placed at 1,330,000 bus, 

With the present high prices prevail- 
ing, the farmers of South Dakota will re- 


mainly to the fact that the stocks of 


the estimate flaxseed here are extremely light. The 


board of directors, under a nag 
power, can agg ee in an 
future until the official of ie nae 
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Flour demand weakened considerably 
this week, due to the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s announcement that straight and 
clear flours would be purchased and sold 
to the trade in an effort to break the 
present high flour quotations. South- 
western millers’ are not inclined to pre- 
dict unusually successful results for the 
Corporation’s jobbing activities, unless 
the flour purchased is disposed of at a 
loss, which seems quite likely, since the 
organization has strong financial back- 
ing, and appears willing to use a small 
percentage of the capital in lowering 
prices. 

One Kansas City miller expressed 
himself to the effect that he did not be- 
lieve the trade would be over anxious 
to purchase brandless straight flour, even 
though offered at a discount, since this 
grade has displayed a lack of uniform- 
ity this year to an extent unequaled in 
previous years, and the trade, according 
to his belief, will be unwilling to gamble 
on’ purchases. The greatest portion of 
the demand again favored patent flours, 
with the jobbers catering to family trade 
making the largest purchases. 

Southwestern millers are not exerting 
themselves in disposing of patent flours, 
as the majority of them feel that the 
sales of this grade will take care of them- 
selves. Their greatest efforts are cen- 
tered upon the disposition of straights 
and clears, as it is generally believed here 
that a very dull period must logically 
follow the Grain Corporation’s sales. In 
their bids the mills here will no doubt 
present well-clipped figures, as the com- 
petition will be very strong. 

This week’s orders were similar to 
those of last week, and in the main the 
requests were but for single carload ship- 
ments, with an occasional heavy sale re- 
ported. Conditions are satisfactory to 
millers, and the belief prevails here that, 
upon the completion of the Corpora- 
tion’s price-cutting programme, _ the 
trade, especially bakers, will resume pur- 
chasing in round lots. 

Prices, as a whole, this week were 
slightly, although noticeably, lower, due 
to the weaker wheat market, which de- 
veloped a tendency to decline early in 
the week, but held up well until Friday, 
when a descent of 3@12c for superior 
milling wheat was noted. Inferior grades 
of wheat, due to Grain Corporation stock 
offerings, were extremely weak, and the 
sales were at materially lower figures 
than quotations on the same grades two 
weeks ago. 

Patent flour quotations are 25@35c be- 
low the figures quoted early in the week. 
Short patents range at $11.65@12.50, 
and standard at $10.85@11.60, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City. 

Straight flour is proportionately weak- 
er, being offered at prices ranging $10.50 
@11.20, sacked, here. These figures are 
slightly in advance of certain country 
mill quotations. 

Continued difficult 
disposal of clears, but prices have not 
declined to any extent. Following are 
quotations, sacked basis, Kansas City: 
first clear, $8.75@9.75; second clear, 
$#7.10@8; low-grade, $5.50@6.10. 

With one exceptional instance, south- 
western miiis reported export business 
vos dull throughout the week. One 
miller reported a round lot sale of flour 
made early in the week, to go to Mexico 
City. i 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained dull, with bran dis- 

playing the most life. Demand came al- 


is reported in the 
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most wholly from well-established whole- 
sale trade, with small purchasers in the 
South and East making practically no 
inquiry. Mills here are well stocked, 
and are inclined to offer at quotations 
well above the prices at which feed firms 
hold their products. 

According to well-informed feed deal- 
ers there is little likelihood of a recov- 
ery in the near future, as reports from 
almost every part of the Southwest state 
the excellent weather of the past few 
weeks has developed good pasturage. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
py eee rT: eer 83,500 89 
ee See ee a 73,000 78 
VOGT. > bivdniac eh ads beh be 53,300 65 
Two years agO ........006.- 83,200 101 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 446,670 395,993 88 
Last week ....... 445,170 399,990 89 
Year ago ....... 399,270 264,732 66 
Two years ago... 301,920 284,236 94 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,799 bbls this week, 5,942 last 
week, 10,517 a year ago and 10,782 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 39 report do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 12 slow 
and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This Week ..cccscccscosecs 22,247 
Ei WO. 0b tac d ov k eo Kiser 22,461 93 
WOOF GEO ooo ccecsevesceccs 17,000 67 


YORK COMPANY REORGANIZES 

The York (Neb.) Milling Co. is being 
reorganized as the York Milling & Grain 
Co. with a substantial increase in capital 
stock. The controlling interest in the 
York company has been owned by those 
associated in the business of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., with 
Walter V. Macartney as manager at 
York. Under the reorganization Mr. 
Macartney will become president and 
general manager, and O. J. Dudek, of 
the sales department, secretary. Asso- 
ciated with them in the directorate are 
L. S. Loomer and Arthur W. Thompson. 


MILL ADOPTS LEITCH SYSTEM 


The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. re- 
cently adopted the Leitch system of “so- 
cial democracy” among its employees. 
The system, advanced by John Leitch 
in his book, “Man to Man,” is based on 
an organization of the men and employ- 
ers into a house of representatives, a 
senate and a cabinet. As applied in the 
Omaha mill, 15 of the mill crew are 
elected to compose the house of repre- 
sentatives, the five foremen make up the 
senate, and the executives of the com- 
pany, W. J. Coad, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
and H. V. Nye, are the cabinet. All 
matters affecting working conditions in 
the plant are subject to consideration at 
any time by the lower house of the plant 
government, with decisions subject to 
appeai to the other branches. 

Supplementing the government plan is 
a system of rewards for savings, and 
incentives for better service, of a profit- 
sharing nature. The results of this part 
of the plan are so far most satisfactory, 
a single factor already accomplished be- 
ing the reduction of packer floor sweep- 


ro fie Fane ox leon gr iecicom ce ma 
tity. The men are said to resort freely 
to the decisions of their “house,” and in 
one recent instance demanded the dis- 
charge of a slacking workman on_ the 
ground that he was a waster of their 
time and of the employer’s money. 

The executives of the Omaha com- 

any are greatly pleased with the work- 
ing of the Leitch plan, which already is 
in successful use among many larger in- 
dustrial enterprises in the East. 


NOTES 


H. A. Perfect, of A. H. Perfect & 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., visited this city, 
Nov. 20. 

S. L. Parker, Illinois representative of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., is visiting the 
home office this week. 

B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Sheffield, are spending 10 days at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent 
part of the week in Kansas City. 

A. D. Peters, sales-manager of the M. 
C. Peters Mill Co., Omaha, Neb., spent 
a day in Kansas City this week. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, returned home this week after a 
month’s trip in southern and central 
states. 

J. G. Syphers, of Salina, Kansas, has 
taken a substantial stock interest in the 
newly organized Atchison (Kansas) Mills 
Corporation, and will be actively identi- 
fied with the management of the busi- 
ness. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., returned 
this week from an eastern trip. G. C. 
DeGroat, Chicago representative of the 
Southwestern company, is visiting the 
home office this week. 

Myron E. Humphrey, of the Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co., Karl E. Hum- 
phrey, of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., and their brother, Colonel Gilbert 
Humphrey, recently resigned from the 
regular army and now visiting at El 
Reno, spent part of the week in Kansas 
City. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and C. V. Topping, sécretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, are in 
Washington attending the feeds confer- 
ence as representatives, respectively, of 
the Kansas City Millers’ Club and the 
league. 

The plant of the Crum Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Hoxie, Kansas, owned by Don 
R. Crum, is in operation. The mill, of 
the Midget Marvel variety, is electrical- 
ly equipped, and has a daily capacity of 
50 bbls. At present, the firm having 
just been established, it is grinding but 
25 bbls per day. 


WICHITA 

Tumbling wheat prices have had little 
effect on flour prices here this week. The 
Grain Corporation entering the retail 
flour business appears to have little bear- 
ing with buyers, and millers are. not dis- 
turbed. It is evident the quality of 
flour for sale by the government will only 
attract a small proportion of the trade, 
as bakers and home users are not friend- 
ly to straights. Ultimate small-sack buy- 
ers can secure the better grades under 
mill brands at practically as low prices 
as will be asked for the government of- 
ferings. War-time experience with sub- 
stitutes and straights was of such na- 
ture that it is not difficult for mills to 
hold their trade on established brands 
of F egem at prices equitable to worth 
of the s. 


Uncertainty of the action of coal 
strikes, with resultant inability to fill 
contracts on specified time, is curtailing 
bookings, but most mills are full to the 
brim with orders for the forward period 
permitted. 

Export business is not materializing 


“as was expected since strikes have been 


settled at Gulf ports, and demand for 
clears and low-grades is very slow. 

Prices range $12.30@12.50 bbl for 95 
per cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered 
Kansas City rate points; fancy patents, 
40@60c more. 

Millfeed trade is very erratic, but 
mixed-car demand is increasing, partl 
owing to the necessity of loading all 


cars to marked capacity. Bran is the 
ranges bran, $1.85@1.90; $2.10. 
@2.15; gray shorts, $2.50@2.55, 

Wheat receipts have slowed up some 
since premiums have fallen, but arriv- 
als at Wichita are fairly satisfactory in 
volume and quality. The mills are com- 
plaining of recent ruling of the Railroad 
Administration requiring loading of cars 
to marked capacity, but refusing to per- 
mit double loading, as heretofore solic- 
ited. In case 100,000 capacity cars are 
furnished, in most cases two orders could 
be loaded, thus serving a class of trade 


that can hardly handle an entire car of 
this size. 


SALINA 


Although the flour demand has shown 
evidences of quieting down, business is, 
on the whole, very good. Mills are 
booked well ahead and shipments are 
made about as fast as cars can be se- 
cured. No change is noted in the car 
situation, which is yet pronounced acute, 
although the movement of wheat seems 
to be freer. Quotations: fancy patent, 
$11.75@12.50; 95 per cent, $11.50@12,— 
basis Kansas City. 

Millfeed is inclined to be rather quiet, 
with prices unchanged. 

The action of the government in resell- 
ing its wheat at 7c above the established 
price, together with a lessening flour 
demand, have caused a 12c¢ break in 
wheat, although at one time during the 
week the price advanced to 45@47c above 
the government basis, which is the top 
price on the crop. Local mills are now 
bidding 32@38c over the government 
price. The quality of the wheat is hold- 
ing up nicely. After an early rise the 
price declined, and the close was the same 
as last week. 


DAMAGE TO KANSAS WHEAT 


Walter Jones, local meteorologist, has 
just returned from a trip to northwestern 
Kansas, where he went to investigate, at 
first hand, reports of damage in that 
section. Starting at Scottsville, he drove 
diagonally across the fields some 50 
miles. “The reports have not been exag- 
gerated,” he announced. “On the con- 
trary, the wheat conditions are worse 
than given out. In all that 50 miles I 
found but two fields where any attempt 
at threshing had been made. Through- 
out the fields are the stacks, untouched, 
and wheat sufficient to feed three or four 
states is going to ruin in northwestern 
Kansas. 

“I examined various stacks closely, and 
found the wheat fast deteriorating. Some 
of the stacks are frozen and threshing 
could be done, but that part of the coun- 
try is absolutely without coal. The loss 
will be very great. The volunteer wheat 
is as thickly matted as that often found 
around the base of stacks. It came from 
the fact that farmers could not get help 
in the harvest in July. The growth is so 
rank that this volunteer wheat in most 
cases will be unable to produce a crop.” 


NOTES 


R. L. Ward, of the Wilson (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, visited Salina this week. 


Alex Pound, of the Millers’ Export 
Association, New York, called on local 
millers this week. 


C. E, Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., has returned from a 
trip through Missouri and Arkansas look- 
ing over personal investments. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from an extensive trip throughout the 
entire sales territory of the mills. 


Jesse Smith, manager of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., is in Chicago 
purchasing machinery for additional 
power capacity. At the present time the 
mill uses some electricity furnished by 
the Salina Light, Power & Gas'Co. The 
new machinery will make the mill en- 
tirely independent of the city concern. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Hays, 
whose big elevator was burned Monday 
when an oil tank exploded, killing eight 
people and scattering burning oil broad- 
cast, refused to stay out of business long. 
It announced it would rebuild as soon 
as it could get material and workmen 
and, meanwhile, has resumed business, 
shoveling wheat from farmers’ wagons 
into cars as fast as it can get them. 
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Bookings of flour to the retail trade 
have been very heavy and at satisfactory 
prices. Today the Minneapolis mill price 
to the retail trade was $14.30 bbl, in cot- 
ton, and for carload lots $13.80. 

There has been enough gossip in the 
daily press about scarcity of sugar and 
other commodities to disturb the mind 
of the housewife, and some retail grocers 
in Chicago have gone so far as to offer 
but 24% lbs of flour to one person, and 
then only with a purchase of groceries. 

The booking of flour in a general wa 
in Chicago is slow, as might be expected. 
Values have advanced 40@80c bbl, main- 
ly of the top grades. This advance does 
not apply to soft wheat flours so much 
as it ie to spring and hard winters. 
Some mills in Minnesota, whose brands 
are established here, are asking $14.30 for 
top patents, jute or cotton, Chicago. An 
average range is $13.30@13.60. Whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers are not 
very keen on heavy stocks at present, 
por Bonn are at this season of the year. 

Rye flour has advanced 20@40c bbl, 
but the consumption is still slow and 
trade is disappointing to the millers. 
They claim that they cannot understand 
why there is not more buying, and are 
offering all their products with as close 
a margin as possible. 

It is noticeable that millfeed, especial- 
ly spring bran for February-March ship- 
ment, is $2@3 ton over the range for 
prompt shipment, thus indicating that 
higher values are anticipated. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
IS WEG -ceccccccccesccce 21,500 78 
Last week .......-0eeeeees 22,750 80 
TOO BBD occ ccccccsccccoue 23,250 89 
Two years ago .......5++ss 24,750 93 


POOR BUCKWHEAT WEATHER 


Buckwheat flour has again had a set- 
back as to consumption, due to the warm 
weather. Last season this same condi- 
tion prevailed, especially during the end 
of the winter months, and a considerable 
quantity was carried over. Some dealers 
who s in the handling of this 

’ product and have spent considerable 
money in building up their brands claim 
that they are growing tired of merchan- 
dising products that are so subject to 
weather conditions as are buckwheat 
flour and similar cereal foods. 

Owing to the light sales so far, the 
buying has been reduced and, in turn, 
ha are anxious to make sales. The 
result is that quotations named are wide, 
and ape the quality is likewise. Wis- 
consin mills are quoting as low as $4.80 
and as high as $5.65, in grain sacks, per 
100 Ibs. A resale was reported today, 
by a large handler, of a fair amount of 
good cuty buckwheat flour at $5. 


EXPORT RYE 


rt business in rye within a week 

has been 1,550,000 bus. Part of this is to 
from Chicago, a cargo of 165,000 
being loaded here yesterday. Hedges 

for all this rye were taken off on the 
future market, which advanced Decem- 
ber 614c above the previous week’s fin- 
ish, while deferred deliveries were up 5 
@5%,c for the week. Part of this rye 
is understood to be for Scandinavia. 
Much of it is to go from Detroit, San- 


dusky and Toledo, to be held in winter 
in Buffalo. A Duluth man who 
was last week said the country is 


long rye futures in his market, taking 
the latter as fast as they sell their cash 
grain, and he predicts large deliveries in 
December. 

All the big industries were out of the 
cash corn market on Friday and Satur- 
day, the scarcity of coal causing them to 
shut down. Unless the miners’ strike is 
settled in two weeks, a general curtail- 
ment of industries, including the steel 
mills, will be necessary. A railroad of- 
ficial says that they have only 12 to 14 
days’ supply on hand. The big office 
buildings have practically no coal, as they 
are without storage room. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships have sold 
at a new high price, $11,050. 

J. O. Laird, secretary and_sales- 
manager Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in Chicago this week and vis- 
ited territory near by. 

I. Pieser, president of the Pieser- 
Livingston Co., wholesale flour and cereal 
merchants, will leave tomorrow for Los 
Angeles, Cal., and will remain in the 
West all winter. 

Cereal interests were buyers of white 
corn in the market here, some of them 
taking new No. 3 white, while others 
preferred the old No. 1 and No. 2 white. 
Very little of the latter, however, was to 
be had, 

The Pieser-Livingston Co., owner of 
the American Carton Sealing Machine 
Co., recently leased for a long period a 
building at Fifty-first and Wabash Av- 
enue, to be used for the manufacturing 
of carton machines, 

There is a great deal of Hessian fly in 
the winter wheat and Middle West states. 
There are also many chinch bugs in 
southern Illinois. Mild weather has been 
most favorable for insect development in 
the last few months. 

The Continental Seed Co., recently in- 
corporated with $500,000 capital, has 
bought a plant at Hammond, Ind. The 
company is composed mainly of men who 
for many years were connected with the 
Albert Dickinson Co. 

The Grain Corporation will permit 
shipments of Canadian wheat to Buffalo. 
It will have to take its chances of moving 
eastward from there, as American wheat 
has preference in storage room and in 
shipments to the seaboard. Very little 
Canadian wheat, however, is available. 

A large number of Chicago grain men 
attended the meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
Association, at Columbus, last week, 
among them E. D.. McDougal, of the 
Armour Grain Co., F. T. Bascom, of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. and Otto Waitz- 
man, of Rosenbaum Bros. 

Trading in rye has been heavy, with a 
fair export business, despite the decline 
in foreign exchange to the lowest point 
known. Sales of 500,000 bus were made 
in various positions to the seaboard. The 
Bartlett-Frazier Co. sold 230,000 bus to 
the Armour Grain Co. to go to store. 
Prices for No. 2 rye in the open market 
were ¥4c under to December price. 

Sales of wheat by the United States 
Grain Corporation under its plan of sup- 
plying millers with hard and red winter 
from Nov. 20 to Nov. 25 were of large 
volume, although the figures have not 
been given out. Prices on hard winter 
were materially below those in the open 
market, and on red winters were about 
the same to a shade under the open mar- 
ket price. 

A proposition to advance commission 
rates on grains and flaxseed in 5,000-bu 
lots or multiples thereof for delivery in 
store to 4% of lc per bu, and to increase 
the commission rates on grains and flax- 
seed for immediate or future delivery in 
lots of 1,000 bus to $8.50 per 1,000 bus, 
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was defeated by the Board of Trade As- 
sociation, there being $97 votes against 
it to 110 for. 

Among visitors in Chicago during the 
week were H. V. Nye, sales-manager 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., on his 
way east for a vacation; Theodore Ismert, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
on his way to Washington and New 
York; J. A. Cullan, representing the 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. and Stanwood Osgood, 
president and manager Commercial Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, on his way home from 
eastern territory. 


Spring wheats are selling at fancy 
prices. The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
was in the market for the few cars, and 
paid $3.20 for a car of choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring, with some not quite so 
good at $3@3.15. The top price was 
91%c above the government basic. The 
only real choice spring wheat coming into 
Chicago is from Illinois points, and the 
crop is said to be pretty well shipped out. 
Some fair wheat is coming from Iowa, 
and there is a little from southern Colo- 
rado that takes the spring wheat grade. 
It is not a really fine wheat, but is very 
satisfactory for blending. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxee, Wis., Nov. 22.—Millers 
reported a good business in flour this 
week, with orders coming from a scat- 
tered territory, and some fair bookings 
were made. Shipping directions came in 
freely and there was no difficulty in 
loading out the daily output. Stocks here 
are not heavy. There was no improve- 
ment in the car situation, but with the 
ferries and lake routes there was no im- 
mediate shortage. Prices were advanced 
again, and choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$13.45@14, and straight at $12.65@12.95, 
in cotton ¥’s. 

The call for clear flour was rather 
slow, except for fancy. Some mills sold 
rather freely early in the week, but later 
most of them reported business excep- 
tionally slow. Most large buyers were 
out of the market, being well stocked up. 
Prices were held at $9.50@10.25 in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 

Trade with the local bakers was a lit- 
tle slow this week, as most of them have 
sufficient flour on hand to last the bal- 
ance of this month. Jobbers, however, 
reported a fair trade with the small 
shops. Wholesale grocers bought mod- 
erately well. 

Kansas patent sold fairly well. Job- 
bers have fair supplies on hand, but were 
able to dispose of some to bakers and 
grocers. Some of the large bakers have 
supplies to last to Dec. 15. Prices were 
quoted at $12.50@13 in cotton 14’s. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
corn flour, due to the decline in cash 
corn. Mills are operating lightly, and 
have fair supplies on hand. The trade 
generally is looking for lower prices. 
Corn meal was slow, but millers man- 
aged to place some fair orders early in 
the week. The call for grits was dull. 
Millers are quoting corn flour at $3.95, 
corn meal at $3.90, and grits at $3.85, in 
100-lb cotton sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ 24,000 17,520 73 

Last week ........ 24,000 16,800 70 

Last year ......... 18,000 2,500 14 

Two years ago .... 16,000 6,000 38 
MILLFEED 


Bran held fairly steady, with demand 
fair-from all sources, but middlings were 
slow and prices were reduced about $1 
ton. There was very little call for heavy 
feeds. The trade generally has not been 
buying to any extent, owing to the mild 
weather. Jobbers are looking for a de- 
cided improvement in demand in Decem- 
ber, and have made liberal purchases for 
later shipment. Large eastern dealers 
were pe aged for December bran, and 
some fair sales were made. There is a 
yang feeling in the trade that mid- 

lings will sell at same price as bran lat- 
er in the season. Oil meal continues 
scarce and wanted. Local mills are sold 
ahead, and have made bookings for Jan- 
uary shipment. There was practicall 
no demand for oat feed here, and wad 
erable is being stored. 
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NOTES ; 
Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., is hunting 


in northern Wis¢onsin. 


The next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, June 22-24, 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Forestville (Wis.) Grains 
& Feed Co., with $10,000 capital stock, by 
John Sloan, George Schmitz, Samuel, Ed- 
ward and Matthew Perry. 


The Reedsburg (Wis) Roller Mills 
narrowly escaped destruction by fire on 
Nov. 12. A _ blaze originated in the 
bolter, which was completely ruined and 
will have to be replaced. The mill re- 
cently passed from the ownership of J. 
G. Heaton to C. C. Christensen and 
Clyde Stewart. 


Barley and wheat are selling at the 
highest prices on the crop. Buying for 
export was the chief factor of the ad- 
vance in barley, and the amount on 
passage this week is given in excess of 
1,250,000 bus. Though values have risen 
sharply, the movement continues light. 
Scant offerings of spring wheat, due to 
the light crop and excellent milling de- 
mand, resulted in the advancing wheat 
market. H. N. Wutson. 


OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


Various Matters of Interest to the Industry 
Discussed at Fall Gathering Held in 
Columbus, Nov. 18-19 


Fully 150 millers and representatives 
of allied lines attended the fall meeting 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Nov. 
18-19. About 90 sat down at the fellow- 
ship dinner Tuesday evening, at which 
Harry W. Fish acted as toastmaster. 

L. W. Dewey, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided over the meetings. An 
unusual feature was the attendance of 
several Indiana millers who were in Co- 
lumbus for the directors’ meeting of the 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co. 

Secretary Tanner made an unusually 
complete and comprehensive report, and 
among other things touched upon the 
situation regarding minimum carloads, 
the status of the Ohio feedingstuffs law, 
payment of war tax on shipments to the 
Grain Corporation, co-operative advertis- 
ing by Ohio Millers and the promotion 
of the use of soft wheat flour in the 
bakery trade. 

Harry G. Spear, general manager of 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co., gave a 
talk on co-operative selling, which had 
reference more particularly to the devel- 
opment of this millers’ mutual selling 
agency, which represents mills in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan. 

L. C. Chase, of the Mansfield Milling 
Co., Inc., spoke on “Trade Acceptances.” 
Several other millers participated in this 
discussion, and the advantage of the use 
of the trade acceptance seemed clearly 
established. 

L. B. Miller, of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., speaking on the subject of consump- 
tion of soft wheat flour by soft wheat 
growers, urged that millers should un- 
dertake personally to point out to farm- 
ers and others the advantage of buying 
flour made from wheat grown in their 
own community. 

Charles F, Rock spoke on “The Mill- 
ers’ Exchange,” sketching its history and 
growth, its method and system of work- 
ing, and illustrating its various features 
by announcements and reports actually 
issued. The millers showed considerable 
interest in the review of the work of this 
exchange. 

F. B. Drees, secretary of the Michigan 
Millers’ Association, who was on the pro- 
gramme to speak on “Value of Associa- 
tion Work,” was not able to be present, 
and in his absence a letter from him on 
this subject was read. Several others on 
the programme were also unable to at- 
tend. 

Professor N. O. Johnson, of the Ohio 
State University, spoke on the “County 
Agent,” and J. W. Just on “Personal 
Responsibility,” his subject concerning 
fire losses. 

Henry L. Goemann, chairman trans- 
portation committee, Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, gave a talk on trans- 
portation matters. 

W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 
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BOARD OF COMMERCE REQUEST 
REFUSED 

The Canadian Wheat Board has very 
properly refused to accept the sugges- 
tion of the Canadian Board of Com- 
merce (another government body) to 
advance the price of flour ninety cents 
a barrel and give the benefit to the farm- 
ers in the form of a reduction in prices 
of bran and shorts, The idea. was to 
bring bran down to eighteen dollars a 
ton and shorts to a corresponding figure. 
The argument was advanced that this 
would cheapen the cost of milk and 
thereby reimburse consumers for the 
higher cost of bread which must follow 
the rise in flour prices. In its disap- 
pointment at this result of its overtures 
to the wheat board the other body has 
now given out its opinion that higher 
milk prices are inevitable. 

The difficulties confronting the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board are already consid- 
erable, and will tax all its business ca- 
pacity to the utmost if the current wheat 
crop is to be sold at a profit down to the 
last bushel of grain and the last barrel 
of flour. These difficulties would be*in- 
creased immeasurably by the adoption 
of the proposal described. Bran and 
shorts are already considerably below 
their real value in relation to other feed- 
ingstuffs obtainable in this country. To 
cut their present prices more than fifty 
per cent, as this proposal contemplated, 
would disturb the entire fabric of prices 
for grains and their products, and would 
bring no reduction anywhere in costs of 
foodstuffs to consumers. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A fairly steady demand is reported lo- 
cally for flour, and the fact that the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board is only allowing 
mills to accept orders for shipment with- 
in 30 days will have the effect of pro- 
longing this condition. Millers have been 
experiencing difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient Manitoba wheat for their require- 
ments, but the system of alloting sup- 
plies, which again has been adopted, 
should provide some relief. Quotations: 
standard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 
bbl, in 98-Ib bags, net cash terms, de- 
livered Ontario points. 

The weakness continues in the winter 
wheat flour market. There is little or 
no inquiry. Buyers of this grade of 
flour, knowing that there is no export 
business “offering, are evidently waiting 
until quotations become lower, but if 
prices are shaded any more than at pres- 
ent, millers state it will be simply a case 
of losing money on any sales made. The 
local quotations on soft winter wheat 
flour are $9.25@9.30 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto, or $9.40@9.50, 
Montreal. 

No further sales for export are re- 
ported. Millers do not expect any new 
business in winter wheat flour, as it is 
evident that stocks already purchased 
by the Canadian Wheat Board have not 
been sold. However, it is expected that 
another order for Manitoba flour will 
be issued shortly. 

Winter wheat is being offered in quan- 
tities greatly in excess of demand, and 
farmers are reported as making earnest 
endeavors to get rid of their stocks. So 
long as the winter wheat flour market 
continues in its present state of inac- 
tivity, there is little prospect of an im- 
provement in demand for winter wheat. 
For No. 2 red or white, millers are pay- 
ing $1.95@2 bu, in wagonloads at mill 








door, country points. The car-lot price 
is.5c bu over street quotations. Delivered 
at Montreal this grade of wheat is worth 
2.30 bu, in store. Lower grades range 
down as low as 35c bu or more below 
these prices. 

On account of the difficulty in getting 
supplies of Manitoba wheat, it has been 
decided to return to the allotment plan 
in supplying eastern mills. The trade 
here is without definite instructions as 








oatmeal for over-sea shipment, as the 
export price today is fully 10s per 280 
Ibs out of line, caused by the drop in 


* sterling exchange and by the high price 


on this side for oats. 
NOTES 
W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 


visited Montreal on Wednesday and 
Thursday. 
M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 


The Late Frank E. Bray 


Mr, Bray, who was secretary of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., died recently at 
his home in Winnipeg 


to how the business of making allotments 
to mills is to be carried out. Today’s 
price for No. 1 northern at Lake Huron 
ports is $2.37, bu, track, with other 
grades at the usual spreads. 

The market for millfeed shows no im- 
provement, Demand is poor, and will 
be until the weather turns colder. Prices 
are steady at last week’s figures. The 
quotation for bran is $45 ton, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered Ontario points; 
shorts, $52. 

Business in oatmeal is practically at a 
standstill. In the domestic market very 
few sales are being made, Mills are ask- 
ing $4.40@4.50 for rolled oats in 98-lb 
bags, in car lots, and $4.50@4.60 for less 
than car lots, 

It is impossible to make any sales of 





Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
Friday in Montreal. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has declared a 10 per cent bonus, 
payable in Victory bonds, to sharehold- 
ers of stock of record Nov. 10. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynyieec, Man., Nov. 22.—Western 
mills are finding a good demand for 
flour. Local and eastern markets are 
taking full supplies, and there is a fair 
amount of ‘business from the Pacific 
Coast. Recent orders from the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board represent a consider- 
able amount of export business. Ship- 
ment on these will extend to the middle 
of December. Mill prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-Ib cot- 












ton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
BERMECORE ; cd cdcrcvececcevcvccesssces 10.40 
Saskatchewan .....-ssseeeeeees Sedwos 910.30 
BIDOEER 200s ce cevecessecsseccsseseso 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ..-.-scsscescscceeencs 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10¢c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbi 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra, 

All the milling companies that have any 
volume of mixed-car trade with country 
points find sufficient outlet for their pro- 
duction of millfeed, and the policy of 
these is to keep prices ‘steady. Such mills 
as require to do much straight car busi- 
ness have been moving some of their 
stocks by - shading prices. However, 
there is little or no danger of any serious 
break, for the reason that this country 
has a general shortage of feedingstuffs. 
With winter weather now prevailing and 
the probability that mills will not be as 
busy on flour orders as they were a year 
ago, it is altogether likely that a tight 
situation in millfeed will develop within 
the next two months. 

Deliveries of wheat from the West 
are ranging less than 500 cars per day, 
compared with over 700 cars in the same 
period of last year. About 60 per cent 
of these arrivals are of millable grades. 
Such being the case, there is a keen de- 
mand from flour mills, and the wheat 
board is obliged to watch the distribu- 
tion of deliveries very closely. It would 
not be surprising if the board were to 
find itself obliged to take control of all 
stocks of wheat in the country, and put 
all mills on allowances. It is not thought 
likely that receipts will improve much 
during the winter. This country has a 
short crop, and is just beginning to 
realize the fact. 

Following are the prices per bushel 
fixed by the wheat board: No. 1 northern, 
$2.15; No. 2 northern, $2.12; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.08; No. 4 northern, $2.02. These 
figures are basis in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur. Special, rejected, tough 
and smutty grades range down from 
$2.09 to $1.81 bu, same basis. 

The feeding situation in Canada is 
such as to make a very active market 
for oats and barley. Receipts of oats 
are much heavier than at this period last 
year, but all arrivals are readily absorbed 
at steady prices. Receipts of barley av- 
erage about 40 cars per day, which is 
slightly over the rate of last year. Prices 
of both barley and oats fluctuate within 
a very narrow range. About Ic would 
cover variations in closing prices of 
either, within the week. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 864%c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, $1.5114%4; No. 
2 Canadian western rye, $1.41,—in store, 
Fort William or Port Arthur. 


NOTES . 

The Ellison Milling Co. Ltd., is op- 
erating the mill at Cardston this season. 
The action of the government in per- 
mitting farmers to carry wheat across 
the border has seriously affected the 
trade of the mills in southern Manitoba. 


The Chipman (Alta.) Milling Co., 
which recently lost its mill, is planning 
to rebuild, and has purchaséd a milling 
plant at Fort Saskatchewan with the in- 
tention of removing it to Chipman. 


The people who own the Maple Creek 
Light & Power Milling Co., Ltd., have 
organized a new company, the Shauna- 
von (Sask.) Light & Power Milling Co., 
Ltd. They have purchased an elevator, 
and next year intend to build a flour mill 
adjacent to the power plant, operating 
it with electric power. . Liston, 
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BAKERS’ NEW SECRETARY 


D. P. Chindblom Hag Had Wide and Varied 
Experience—Valuable Man for American 
Association of the Baking Industry 


President Gordon Smith has issued the 
following statement, announcing, on be- 
half of the board of directors of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, the appointment of D. P. Chind- 
‘blom as secretary of the association, ef- 
fective. Nov. 1, to succeed J. M. Bell, 
resigned: 

“The association headquarters have 
now been established in Chicago, suite 
1405, Ashland Block, where members, 
and others in the baking industry and 
allied trades, visiting the city of Chicago, 
will always be welcome. Mr. Chindblom 
and his assistants will be glad to ren- 
der any service they can. The head- 
quarters are centrally located and easily 
accessible. ; 

“In connection with the change in the 
secretaryship, it may be stated that the 
American Institute of Baking, which was 
launched at the recent annual conven- 
tion and established at Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, on Oct. 1, is but the 
first of a number of specific services 
which we plan to develop for the mem- 
bership at an early date. There are other 
definite branches of individual service 
which we believe our members will ap- 
preciate in addition to the handling of 
problems of general interest to the in- 
dustry, and it is our purpose to make 
them available. Mr. Chindblom’s experi- 
ence in traffic and transportation work 
also makes his services immediately avail- 
able to the members of the organization 
in connection with any matters of that 
kind. 

“To accomplish these things, however, 
and also increase the number whom we 
may reach directly, we intend at once to 
make an active campaign for an increase 
in our individual membership. In_ this 
campaign we request the support of our 
members, and hope that a large number 
not now in our association will join with- 
out delay. Our individual membership 
does not approximate what it should be. 
We believe it will in the near future be 
materially increased by our greater serv- 
ice, but there are many who should im- 
mediately join and participate in realiz- 
ing the constructive programme for the 
development of our association service 
which we have just ahead of us. 

“We have been urging upon the in- 
dustry the need for a closer federation 
of the various associations and shall con- 
tinue to do so, although some modi- 
fications may have to be made in our 
plans. 

“In this connection we feel that, while 
we have the ultimate idea of a closer as- 
sociation of existing and new organiza- 
tions before us at all times, the present 
time particularly calls for an increased 
individual membership, the development 
of association service to its members 
through the institute and otherwise; thus, 
by strengthening the national body in 
its representative capacity for the indus- 

and in service to its membership, we 
be directly contributing to the reali- 
of a federation truly representa- 
' the entire industry. 
fs the programme which has been 
ed by the officers and board of di- 
ye for, the new administration and 
the new seCretary. 

“DPD. P. Chindblom was born in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 9, 1885, is married and has 
three children. He graduated from 

mmar school in Chicago, June, 1899, 
and immediately found employment with 
the John M. Smyth Co., a Chicago furni- 
ture and mail order house, where he 
served in the advertising and several of 
the merchandising departments until 
January, 1902. Then was employed with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Chicago & North-Western roads in 
various capacities in the traffic, operat- 
ing and engineering departments, includ- 
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ing yard clerk, surveyor, rate clerk, 
stenographer, chief clerk in the division 
superintendent’s office, and _ assistant 
chief clerk to the superintendent of 
transportation for the entire Burlington 
system. 


“Left railroad service in January, 1911, 


to accept position as private secretary to 
the traffic director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and later became 
assistant to the traffic director, resign- 
ing that position in January, 1913, to be- 
come assistant secretary of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the recognized 
national organization of traffic represen- 








which is already showing a substantial 
gain. B. M. Bryan is secretary of the 
organization and, with this combination, 
success is assured the Cleveland bakers. 





Successor to Dr. Barnard 


I. L. Miller, chemist in the state food 
and drug division of the state board of 
health for Indiana, has assumed the po- 
sition of acting state food and drug com- 
missioner, succeeding Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
who has become director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking at Minneapolis. 

The state board of health, it is under- 


D. P. Chindblom, the new Secretary of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry 


tatives of commercial organizations and 
industrial concerns in the country. 

“Resigned in January, 1916, to accept 
the position of traffic manager of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. While at Rochester chamber de- 
veloped the traffic department work, and 
also became director of its industrial 
management council, dealing with man- 
agement problems for a large group of 
the most important manufacturing con- 
cerns in the city. 

“Resigned these positions to return to 
Chicago and accept the position of field 
secretary of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry on May 1, 1919, 
and has since been devoting his time and 
attention to association affairs, particu- 
larly in organization matters, by attend- 
ance at conventions, etc. During a period 
of years following graduation from 
grammar school, obtained further educa- 
tion in evening school, first by a course 
in stenography and office practice, fol- 
lowed by academic studies and attend- 
ance at evening classes in the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, 
at which institution he has also lectured 
on several occasions,” 





Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club 
George M. Meyers has. been made field 
secretary of the Cleveland (Ohio) Bak- 
ers’ Club, devoting his time to outside 
work in building up the membership, 


stood, probably will make the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Miller permanent. He has 
announced that he plans to make no 
changes in policy or personnel, at least 
for the present. 

Officials and employees of the state 
board of health gave a farewell dinner 
for Dr. and Mrs. Barnard Oct. 31 at the 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis. The em- 
ployees of Dr. Barnard’s department 
presented him with a Thirty-Second De- 
gree Masonic emblem ring, while Mrs. 
Barnard received a bouquet of roses. 





Virginia Bakers Meet 


A meeting of the bakers of Virginia 
was held Oct. 27 in the Chamber of 
Commerce, Richmond, presided over by 
B. L. Purcell, of the state dairy and food 
department, to discuss the question of 
standardizing loaves of bread, wrapping, 
and stamping upon the wrappers the 
weight of the loaf. Councilman J. A. 
Ladd stated that there is an ordinance 
pending before the city council of Rich- 
mond requiring the adoption of a stand- 
ard loaf there, and advocated the wrap- 
ping of bread, in both of which Mr. Pur- 
cell concurred. The bakers were not 
unanimous in favoring the adoption of 
these recommendations, and no decision 
could be made at the meeting covering 
these matters in behalf of the industry 
throughout the state. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Annual Convention Held at Boston—At- 
tendance Above Average—Fine 
Programme 
The convention of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, held Oct. 28-29 at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, was a 
most successful one. There were fully 
500 bakers in attendance as delegates, 
while many members of the flour trade 
were also in evidence. Monday night the 
annual ball of the association was held 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Brunswick 

for out-of-town guests. 
The convention opened Tuesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 28, with Victor A. Friend, of 


_ Melrose, Mass., presiding. An address 


of welcome was made by Secretary of 
State Albert P. Langtry on behalf of 
Governor Coolidge, who was unable to 
attend, but whose name was loudly 
cheered. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Harris, of Water- 
ville, Maine, told of the methods em- 
ployed in a city of 12,000, their topics 
being “Making the Goods” and “Display- 
ing and Selling Them.” Attention to de- 
tail, service to the public and a quality 
product were described by the speakers, 
and were given as a sure formula for 
success, 

Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy, of the 
advisory committee of the Women’s Na- 
tional Economic Council, told the dele- 
gates that the only way to settle the 
labor issues is to hasten production. 
“Make the world safe for industry,” she 
sajd to the master bakers. “That is what 
we need, now that the war is over. We 
must each and all quit overmuch talk- 
ing, for conversation will not save us. 
Work is the only solution. Of what good 
are high wages, if we lose production 
and cannot compete with foreign nations? 
It would simply kill our industries here. 

“I believe that women have a very 
definite duty confronting them today,” 
said Mrs. Murphy, “and that is to stand 
back of and promote, by every means 
possible, the industries of our nation. 
Women should be, probably are, as proud 
of our industrial enterprises as they are 
of the nation that contains them, for 
they are the foundation of our national 
life. And pride must include support, 
for as a people, as well as a nation, we 
rise or fall with the industries. As they 
succeed, we succeed; as they progress, 
we, too, move forward. During the war 
our industries were hastened, that the 
needs of the people might be supplied. 
We became a self-supporting people. 
Now the war is over, and foreign com- 
petition is at our gates awaiting entrance. 
Buy products of American manufacture, 
of American material, and insist upon 
having them.” 

Mrs. Murphy gave a history of bread- 
making from the earliest time to the last 
century, and said the bakers of today 
have brought the industry to its highest 
stage, with scientific and mechanical ap- 
pliances. The economy of making bread 
in the large bakeries should be put before 
the women of New England with a view 
to increasing consumption and at the 
same time striking a blow at the high 
cost of living. 

Frank R. Shepard, of the General 
Baking Co., spoke on “Facing Facts in 
the Baking Business.” He said the bak- 
ers should feel proud of the record made 
by the trade during the war. By the use 
of substitutes, many million bushels of 
wheat were saved. The Food Adminis- 
tration ordered that bakers use cereals, 
but as they did not know how, the master 
bakers organized, for the good of the 
country and themselves, to exchange 
trade secrets. 

“If we co-operated while the war was 
on, because we had to,” said Mr. Shepard, 
“why is it not possible to do it on our 
own initiative now? We hear a great 
deal about profiteering, but it is well 
proved in the Monthly Labor Review for 
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tember, ‘published the United 
Stetes rs ger of xbor that the 
bakers of country cannot be charged 
with it. The increase in the price of 
bread was only 74 per cent, while the 
increase in the cost of the ingredients 
ranged from 69 to 124 per cent.” 

J. S. Vandeleur spoke on “Retail Ad- 
vertising.” He said the New England 
housewife is the best breadmaker in the 
country, and that this is the reason why 
New England bakeries have reached such 
a stage of perfection. 

D. P. Chindblom, of Chicago, field 
secretary of the American Association 
of the ‘Baking Industry, spoke in favor 
of perfecting the national organization. 
He said that the bakers owed a duty to 
the people, for bakeries are almost a 
public utility. 

Other speakers were John M. Hartley, 
of Chicago, who spoke on “The Display 
Bakery System”; Walter H. Dietz, presi- 
dent Massachusetts State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, on “Interesting Young Men in 
the Baking Business”; Albert G. Fergu- 
son, of Boston, and D. F. Phelps. 

Wednesday morning, Max Braum, of 
Hartford, Conn., spoke on “Waste in the 
Bakeshop.” Wheatless, eggless, sugar- 
less cakes and cookies, born of the ne- 
cessities of war-time conservation, were 
the achievements with which Mr. Braum 
startled the veteran bakers. The restric- 
tions imposed by the federal government, 
according to Mr. Braum, proved a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the bakers have been 
put to the test and have not been found 
wanting. He instanced that he found it 
cheaper to fry doughnuts in peanut oil 
than in fat, and egg powders, condensed 
milk and barley and rice flours proved 
satisPactory. He gave numerous recipes 
out of his war emergency collection, and 
judging by the eagerness with which the 
bakers entered them in their notebooks, 
they appreciated his efforts. 

Miss Mary Phelan, of Waltham, Mass., 
spoke on “The Value of Personality in 
Business,” and offered practical sugges- 
tions to shopkeepers as to how to secure 
the good will of the New England house- 
wives. She declared that success in the 
bakeshop depended upon cleanliness, 
quality and personality, and urged bakers 
to see that their salesmen and _ sales- 
women gave the customers they serve 
intelligent and adequate service. “A 
bakeshop is no place for a ‘baby doll,’” 
asserted Miss Phelan, “and her position 
should be filled by a wholesome, intelli- 
gent and interested girl.” She empha- 
sized the value of never disputing with 
customers, and described schemes where- 
by the interest of the public could be 
enlisted in bakers’ goods. 

D. P. Woolley, advertising manager of 
the Fleischmann Co., spoke on the na- 
tional “Eat More Bread” campaign, and 
Harry N. Brown, of Worcester, Mass., 
on “Cake Baking.” Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
Minneapolis, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, was the final speak- 
er, and described briefly the work of his 
organization. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
in the evening, which was largely attend- 
ed, the speakers being those who ad- 
dressed the convention. 

Among guests at the convention were 
W. F. Ireland and T. J. Calendar, of Los 
Angeles, representing the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America. 

The convention committee was com- 
posed of Alton H. Hathaway, chairman; 
Edwin C. Johnson, E. J. Arnold, E. C. 
Campbell, W. H. Dietz, H. P. Dion, B. 
S. Ferguson, Victor Friend, Fred Gahm, 
A. C. Hastings, Daniel Joy, Paul 
Koehler, C. J. McGovern, J. J. Nissen, 
D. F. Phelps, Robert Rausch, F. R. 
Shepard, W. J. Travis, F. G. Wachon- 
heim and George C. West. 

The convention brought out the vast 
advance in methods of production which 
has made baking one of the great na- 
tional industries, dependent for its suc- 
cess upon up-to-date machinery, business 
sagacity and thoughtful care for the in- 
terests of the consumer. Not many years 
ago the traditional idea of the bakery 
was that of “dark, low-ceilinged, germ- 
laden rooms, in which men wholly inde- 
terminate in their periods of ablution 
sweltered among the flour, yeast and 
dough, mixing, baking and pawing over 
a crude substance.” Today the baker 
makes bread in well-ventilated halls, un- 


cleanliness of the 
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der sanitary precautions which insure the 
whole process. 
Louis W. DePass. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 20.—The sit- 
uation of the bakers here is becoming 
rather precarious. This market sells 
bread wholesale at 8c per lb and 12c for 
1% lbs. While none of the bakers are 
giving full pound and pound and a half 
or this price, yet they keep their weights 
up reasonably well, considering the high 
price of everything. However, it is only 
a question of a short time until weights 
will have to be cut or prices advanced. 
Flour has advanced nearly $2 bbl in the 
last 30 days, and this must be reflected 
either in a lower weight or higher price 
to the retail grocer. 

Volume of business keeps up, and all 
bakers report running ahead of last year. 
Some have increased their capacity in 
order to meet an increased demand for 
their particular brands. There is evi- 
dence that the housewives in this market 
are gradually giving up baking, and that 
the bakers will eventually make prac- 
tically all the bread consumed here. This 
is without doubt on account of the ex- 
cellent high quality that the wholesale 
bakers are able to furnish in this mar- 
ket. 

Labor conditions are quiet, and all 
classes of workers seem to be well satis- 
fied. Bakery employees here have the 
advantage of fine working conditions. 
The class of men and women employed 
in Kansas City bakeries is considerably 
above the average, almost all being na- 
tive Americans, 

Not only is the price of flour advanc- 
ing rapidly, but sugar is costing the bak- 
ers all kinds of prices, depending on the 
source from which it is obtained. Those 
able to buy in carload lots direct from 
the broker handling beet sugar can get 
their supply at about lle lb. Where 
they buy from wholesale grocers, it will 
cost them anywhere from 12c to ldc, 
depending on the cost to the wholesaler 
and through how many hands the. sugar 
has passed. Were they to try to use 
Louisiana sugars, such as clarifieds or 
plantation granulated, these would cost 
in carload lots from 18c to 19c, which 
is absolutely prohibitive in the baking 
industry. Bakers are only able to get 
hand-to-mouth supplies of any kind of 
sugar, but the situation is bound to im- 
prove in the next few weeks, as beet 
sugars are coming into this market in 
considerably larger quantities. In the 
meantime, many sugar substitutes, such 
as corn sugar, corn syrup, malt extract 
and molasses, are being used. 


Prices on shortenings show declines in’ 


lard, and advances in vegetable oils and 
compounds. Lard has followed the hog 
market down during the past 30 days, 
but cottonseed oil, peanut oil, corn oil 
and compound have advanced 144@l1,¢ 
Ib. All fats, however, are weak, except 
cottonseed oil, which is technically in a 
firm position, on account of the short 
crop this year. However, the weakness 
of lard and other fats and oils will no 
doubt tend to weaken cottonseed oil. 

This market is not bothered much with 
the various System bakeries, on account 
of the high quality of bread which is 
being baked here by the wholesalers, and 
which has always been baked in this mar- 
ket. The public is satisfied with the 
leading brands of bread here and, as 
long as the quality is keeping up, the 
baking-in-the-window plants will not get 
much of a foothold. The people also 
seem to realize that while these kinds of 
bakeries make bread that is very appe- 
tizing while it is warm, yet if they do 
not eat it up promptly, it is much less 
satisfactory than the standard brands 
baked by the wholesaler. 


NOTES 


R. L. Nafziger, of Kansas City, Mo., 
has taken over the business, plant and 
equipment of the New England sanitary 
bakery, Decatur, Ill, and will at once 
incorporate there the Nafziger Baking 
Co. This gives the Nafziger interests 
their ninth bakery. 


A new concern in Kansas City han- 
dling bakers’ machinery and ee is 
the Bakers’ Machinery & Supply Co., 
with a full line of mixers, dividers, 
rounders, molders, proofers, troughs, 
racks, etc. It carries considerable stock 


from which it can make much quicker 
shipment to bakers of the Southwest than 
can be done from the factories. 


The Geo. Rushton Baking Co., Rose- 
dale, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, 
contemplates erecting a  cold-storage 


building, two stories, approximately 50 
x75, also raising to two stories about half 
of the present plant, and building a 
large flour warehouse 100x150 om a 
switch track. This will give the company 
one of the largest bakeries in the city. 


Ons B. Dursin. 





New Class at Dunwoody Institute 

Since entering into the co-operative 
plan with the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, the Dunwoody Institute, Minneap- 
olis, reports that the number of inquiries 
for training has increased considerably, 
and in anticipation of a large enrollment 
Jan. 2, 1920, the directors of the insti- 
tute have undertaken plans to increase 
its facilities. The length of the course 
beginning Jan. 2 will be six months, and 
the tuition to non-residents of the state 
of Minnesota $125 for the entire course. 

The Dunwoody Institute offers a course 
in milling chemistry which is independent 
of the one in scientific baking. ‘The de- 
mand for technically tealeed men far 
exceeds the supply, and it is thought that 
the new course will attract an unusually 
large number of students. Those plan- 
ning to enter in January should make it 
a point to register in advance, in order 
to assure themselves of a place in the 
class. S 

Dr. C. Brewster Morrison and Peter 
J. Pirrie, who are now associated with 
Dr. Barnard in the work of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, will begin a lec- 
ture course at the Dunwoody school Dec. 
1; both of these men, and also Dr. Bar- 
nard himself, will give lecture courses 
before the students in the class which 
begins its work in January. 

It is anticipated that at the end of the 
course an opportunity can be given stu- 
dents, who show exceptional proficiency 
along technical lines, to spend some time 
at the school doing special research work. 
In other words, it is the purpose to use 
the best men who come to the school in 
the institute laboratories as helpers and 
post-graduate students, for the mutual 
benefit of such students in their further 
training, and of the American Institute 
of Baking, because of the service they 
may render it. 





Livingston’s Model Bakery 

William. Busche has moved into his new 
bakery at Livingston, Mont., which he is 
operating under the name, Steam bakery. 
The building has a shop space of 80x120 
feel. Two ovens have been installed, one 
a Helm-built patent continuous baking 
brick oven, with a capacity of 5,000 1-lb 
loaves every eight hours. The other is a 
patent steel oven for cakes and pastry. 

The equipment consists of two dough 
mixers, dividing or scaling machine, 
rounder, molder and proofer. Each ma- 
chine is operated by an individual motor. 
An electric sealing machine has also been 
installed. 

Mr. Busche has built up an extensive 
shipping business, and his products are 
well known throughout most of the state. 
His leading bread brand is Old Faithful. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

The Fleischmann Co. is remodeling its 
building in St. Paul, Minn. The second 
‘floor, which was heretofore used for 
apartments, has been turned into a hand- 
some suite of offices. V. A. Smoots is 
manager. The St. Paul office hereafter 
will be the headquarters for this section 
of the country, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg reporting there. W. H. Ulrey, 
supervisor for this district, will also make 
his headquarters at St. Paul. 

E. C. Jerabek, who sold his bakery in 
St. Paul about a year ago, is about to 
enter business again. He has a building, 
28x60, one story, under construction on 
Smith Avenue. It will be equipped with 
a built-in, two-deck electric oven, with 
white enamel front. A Triumph high- 
speed mixer and other equipment will be 
installed. 

The first monthly meeting for the win- 
ter of the Doughman’s Club, of St. Paul, 
was held Wednesday evening, Nov. 12, at 
the Fleischmann Co.’s headquarters. The 
club’s delegates to the recent annual con- 
vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 


of America made their report, with the 
recommendation that a purchasing asso- 
ciation be formed. ; 

The old Co-Operative Baking 
Ideal bakery. T. A. rey, a whole- 
sale flour dealer of St. Paul, and P. A. 
Minneapolis, are interested. ; 

“Liberty Yeast,” manufactured by a 
pearance in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The potato flour mill at Bemidji, 
the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, of Pittsburgh, is now in opera- 

Another Federal System rps 5 has been 
opened in Minneapolis, at Lake and 

G. E. Klueck, of the Gerhard Klueck 
Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y., spent a week 
month. He visited a good many of the 
local bakeries in company with Jack 
Fleischmann Co. 

A. E. Fewell, president of the Ex- 
ceived a patent on a bread-cutting ma- 
chine. 
vice-president and secretary of Grennan’s 
Cake Bakeries, was in Minneapolis early 
ery here and looking after the improve- 
ments under way thereon. 
ence, Iowa, is in operation. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ & Confec- 
corporated, with $500,000 capital stock, 
by A. N. Lauritzen president, Philip J. 
and W. Fertig secretary. 

A. C. Hagerman has taken over the 
and Mrs. Musich have gone to California. 

A Barker System bakery has been 

The Rev. F. M. Warren is now pro- 
prietor of the Keota (Iowa) Bakery. 

R. H. Elkin, 3411 Chicago Avenue, 
Minneapolis, has taken out a building 
cost approximately $3,000. 

The Victory Bakery Co., under the 
operating the bakery at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 
bakery, Centerville, Iowa, to M. W. 
Chapman and Nate Long. 

Grinnell (Iowa) Bakery. 

Smith & Kierulff have opened a mod- 
bard oven and automatic equipment have 
been installed. Mr. Kierulff, one of the 
France. The company will do business 
under the name of the Osceola Baking 


: lant at 
St. Paul is now a are as the 
Murphy, of the Century Milling Co., 
Baltimore company, has made its ap- 
Minn., which was recently taken over by 
tion. 
Hennepin. 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul early this 
Tod, special demonstrator for the 
celsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
K. L. Grennan, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
this month visiting his company’s bak- 
The new Home bakery at Independ- 
tioners’ Co., of Minneapolis, has been in- 
Riorden vice-president and _ treasurer, 
Musich bakery at Centerville, Iowa. Mr. 
opened at Faribault, Minn. 
Sherman Townsend is his foreman. 
permit for a brick bakery building to 
management of Coughlin & Kast, is now 
J. H. Painter has sold the Sanitary 
A. Rohner is now proprietor of the 
ern bakery at Osceola, Iowa. A Hub- 
proprietors, recently returned from 
Co. 





Zinmaster Bakery at St. Paul 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co. expects to 
have its new plant at St. Paul in opera- 
tion by Jan. 15. The building is 86x167, 
two stories, and is now under roof. It 
is announced that F. M. Grout, former- 
ly of Lincoln, Neb., has been engaged 
as superintendent of the St. Paul plant. 
Jay G. Odell, now with the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. at Duluth, will be general 
sales-manager of the St. Paul plant. 

The company has started an advertis- 
ing campaign in the St. Paul daily pa- 
pers, and is offering a prize of $100 in 
cash for a name for its bread. It has 
received upwards of 1,000 suggestions 
for names. 





Duluth Bakers Meet 


A meeting of the Duluth Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association was held Nov. 5. After 
the dinner, B. O’Donnell, president of 
the association, told of his trip to Chi- 
cago to attend the annual convention of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. Among the speakers were F. M. 
Grout, superintendent for the Zinsmas- 
ter Bread Co., and M. Sawyer, of the 
Crescent bakery. Statistics _ advanced 
showed that most of the bread produced 
in Duluth is baked at home, and the bak- 
ers discussed ways and means to over- 
come this situation. 





: THE 


By Cartes H. Brices 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


Flours milled from the 1919 spring 
wheat ¢ are undoubtedly of more 
varied qualities than has been the case 
for a good many years. Hence we find 
it much more difficult to characterize in 
general terms the qualities of spring 
wheat flours than in previous years when 
more uniformity existed. These wide 
variations exist not only in flours from 
wheat varieties grown in the same terri- 
tory, but, much more than is usual, flours 
from wheats grown in various localities 
from the same wheat variety differ quite 
widely. 

One important quality of flour is color, 
and on this point there is little, if any, 
difference if comparison is made, let us 
say, between standard patents of last 
year’s crop of wheat and standard pat- 
ents of this year’s crop. Earlier tests 
seemed to indicate that color grades 
would not be quite as high as last year, 
but flours manufactured more recently 
are fully equal in color to those of the 
previous crop. 


VOLUME OF LOAF 


In volume of loaf, however, that is, the 
lightness or capability of expansion and 
ability to aj up in proofing and hold 
up in the oven, the present crop does not, 
in the main, quite come up to that of 
last year. Exceptions from a few locali- 
ties, notably many Canadians, prove this 
rule. The difference is nat great and, as 
indicated above, is not by any means 
general. In flours in which the difficulty 
exists, it may for the most part be over- 
come by certain changes in methods of 
sentling the doughs, to be referred to. 

The small volume of loaf in many 
flours is in part due to the lower amount 
of gluten present in most spring, as well 
as winter, wheats, and in some cases to 
poorer quality of gluten. It is in part 
due also to the generally lower amounts 
of soluble carbohydrates (sugars and 
dextrins) present. For this reason it is a 
matter of much importance that more 
sugar or other substitute product should 
be used. Malt extract, malt flour, prepa- 
rations of corn sugar, dextrin, etc., or 
some of the commercial “improvers” or 
“yeast foods” containing these materials 
are advised. 

We have also found that slightly 
tighter doughs are necessary as compared 
with flours from the previous crop. This 
does not necessarily imply the use of less 
water, but that the stiffness or viscosity 
of the dough made should be somewhat 
greater. In fact, the absorptions are, 
on the average, slightly greater, 6.81 oz 
of water to 12 oz flour being last year’s 
average, while 6.88 oz of water is the 
present average for fresh-milled spring 
wheat flours. These figures correspond 
to percentages of 56.7 and 57.3, respec- 
pty to 111.3 and 112.4 lbs of water 


MORE YEAST ADVISABLE 


We have found it also advisable to in- 
crease the amount of yeast used with 


most flours. The amount used depends 
of course upon the quantity that bakers 
have been accustomed to using previ- 
ously, but it will be good advice in most 
bakeshops to increase the amount of 
yeast used. Whether more yeast is used 
or not, a little less time of fermenta- 
tion will usually be found necessary. 
Approximately 5 per cent less time may 
be set as the average figure. If this is 
not done, a small increase in the amount 
of salt is advised. 





We cannot make it as a general state- 
ment that a sponge-and-dough system is 
more suitable for the present crop, but 
we have found many bakers who are able, 
with a short sponge-and-dough s age 
to obtain the very highest quality of 
loaves. A short sponge-and-dough sys- 
tem can be carried out in about the same 
time as a straight dough. 

The time of mixing, time for baking 
and other details of the baking process 
do not, as far as we can observe, require 
changes from the usual technic of good 
bakeries. This is a crop where the high- 
est skill of the miller and baker must be 
combined in order to get the best results, 
and when so combined the resulting bread 
is of fully as high quality as can be de- 
sired. 





II: RED WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


| By L. M. THomas 
Chief Chemist Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus 


That the flour from the red winter 
wheat of the just-harvested crop is of 
superior quality, and when properly han- 
dled will produce bread of an unusual 
quality, is being widely recognized at the 
present time. Laboratory experience 
with the flour of this crop, now extending 
over three -months, during which daily 
practical baking tests have been made on 
a variety of flours, has afforded hundreds 
of concrete examples of this, and, what 
is more to the point, as far as the miller 
of soft wheat flour is concerned, the 
comparisons afforded by tests on flour 
of the soft and hard wheats have by no 
means all been in favor of the hard 
variety. In fact, much of the best win- 
ter flour from the states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan is second to none in 
the quality of the bread produced. 

One of the factors contributing toward 
this result is that these flours support a 
very vigotous fermentation, and another 
is the unusually elastic quality of the 
gluten. Table 1, which is compiled from 
our laboratory reports of Sept. 16, 18 
and 20, illustrates certain pertinent facts 
in this connection. This table gives the 
results of baking tests of samples of red 
winter wheat flour from Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, as well as a number of 
typical hard winter wheat flours of this 
season. 

A careful examination of this table 
shows that the only points in which the 
hard wheat flours have any marked lead 
is in the matter of absorption and gluten 
content. Much of the red winter wheat 
flour yields a loaf the volume and texture 
of which is equal to that of the hard 
wheat flour, and this in spite of the 
handicap of lower gluten content, which is 
overcome apparently by its superiority 
in quality and stability. 


ABSORPTION AND BREAD YIELD 

In the matter of absorption it is true 
that hard wheat flours have a distinct, 
though slight, advantage from the stand- 
point of the commercial baker. Table 2 


summarizes the experience of this labora- 
tory in respect to this factor. 
Taking the spring wheat flour with its 


higher gluten content and consequent 
higher absorption of 60 per cent to rep- 
resent a bread yield of 100 per cent, then 
in accordance with the well-recognized 
principle of the proportional relation be- 
tween the absorption and the bread yield, 
hard winter wheat flour with an absorp- 
tion of 58 per cent will yield 1.2 per cent 
less bread than the spring wheat flour, 
and the red winter wheat flour 1 per 
cent less than the hard winter. 

What this means in terms of bread is 
shown in Table 1. Here we have taken 
a hypothetical yield of 280 1-lb loaves 
from a barrel of northwestern spring 
wheat as a basis. An average hard win- 
ter wheat flour will yield 276.6 loaves, or 
3.4 less, while the red winter wheat flour 
will yield 273.8, or 6.2 less, than the 
spring wheat, and 2.8 less than the hard 
winter wheat flour. This of course justi- 
fies the baker in his preference of hard 
wheat, providing the price differential is 
right. 

Assuming that he can purchase good 
average spring wheat flour at $12 per 
bbl, hard wheat flour of the winter vari- 
ety would be worth 98.8 per cent of this 
amount, or $11.86 per bbl, and red win- 
ter wheat flour 97.8 per cent, or $11.74. 
In other words, this difference in absorp- 
tion and consequent flour yield makes 
hard winter wheat flour worth 1l4c per 
bbl less than spring wheat flour, and red 
winter flour 26c less than spring and 10c 
less than hard winter. 

This matter of absorption is of impor- 
tance only to the commercial baker. With 
home baking, food value is the prime con- 
sideration, and a small variation in the 
bread yield consequent to the use of more 
or less water is of no importance to the 
housewife. 

GLUTEN CONTENT AND STRENGTH 

Our experience shows the average glu- 
ten content of the red winter wheat flour 
to be 9.5 per cent, which is about normal. 
Occasional samples run below 9 per cent, 
but the usual range is between 9 and 
10.5 per cent. Compared with this, the 
average Kansas hard winter wheat flour 
shows somewhat less than 11, which is 
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below normal for this class of flour, and 


“some do not go over 10 per cent. Spring 


wheat flours, with an average of 12 per 
cent, are the most glutinous of this 
season. 

If the popular conception that baking 
quality is always proportional to gluten 
content were correct, this would place the 
red winter wheat flour out of the run- 
ning, but, as has been already pointed 
out, practical baking tests do not bear 
out this theory, as a great deal of red 
winter wheat flour yields bread that is 
equal to that of the average hard wheat 
flour in lightness and character of crumb. 
Of the many loaves of unusual quality 
in which desirable expansion has been 
combined with ideal texture and quality 


_ of crumb, a large proportion have been 


made from soft wheat. 

Certain of these qualities, always pres- 
ent in soft wheat in some degree, seem 
to be peculiarly present this season. Our 
explanation of this, as has already been 
suggested, is that the gluten of the red 
winter wheat flour on this crop is of 
unusual quality and stability, also that 
the flour is abundantly provided with 
those constituents that support a vigor- 
ous, healthy fermentation. 


COLOR, GRANULATION AND HANDLING 


In the matter of color the red winter 
wheat flour is without a rival. The typi- 
cal red winter wheat flour is white,, with 
a delicate creaminess in bold contrast to 
the yellowness of the hard winter and the 
dull creaminess of the springs. There is 
no need of artificial bleaching of red win- 
ter wheat flour this season, as the natural 
coloring is brighter and more attractive 
than the dead whiteness of the bleached 
product. 


In a very large measure hard wheat , 


flours are granular, largely because they 
are produced from a_ hard-textured 
wheat, and conversely, red winter wheat 
flours are soft, because they are produced 
from a soft-textured wheat. Neverthe- 
less, many soft wheat millers are pro- 
ducing a fine quality granular flour by 
careful milling, and, as it is widely ac- 
cepted by bakers that good granulation 
contributes desirable qualities to flour, 
other soft wheat millers will do well to 
follow their example where practicable. 

Much is made of the ability of hard 
wheat flours to stand “punishment,” and 
of their superior handling qualities in 
the dough. If the first-named quality 
means ability to stand over-fermentation 
and over-proofing, this is probably true, 
but in the modern bakeshop, with modern 
methods, this should not be a matter of 
great importance where it is once recog- 
nized that soft wheat flours require less 
fermentation and proofing than hard 
wheats. It should not be expected that 
red winter wheat flour will give the best 
results if the baking method used is one 
adapted to hard wheat flours. 

As to handling qualities, our experi- 
ence with the flour of this season indi- 
eates that this is largely a matter within 
control of the baker. We have had no 
trouble when the amount of water used 
was correctly judged, and aside from the 
fact that the red winter dough requires 
less handling, there is little difference 
apparent. 

Taking the above factors into consid- 





Typical Loaves from Mard and Soft Wheat Flours of This Year's Crop 
The first loaf is from a glutinous spring wheat flour, the second from a strong soft winter straight, the third from an average Kansas hard winter, and the fourth from an average 
Michigan-Indiana-Ohio soft winter 
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eration, with the much lower 
price of re en 
surprising - many bakers are now 
MORE week Gin. have nak Sone the 

t—using red winter wheat flours in 
iberal blends of 25 to 50 per cent. At 
this time, when the matter of production 
costs is so troublesome to the baker, it 
offers a very practical method of main- 
taining a fair margin without any sacri- 
fice in the quality of bread offered the 
consumer. 

In fact, there are many things to be 
said in favor of blending rather than 
making a straight run of either hard or 
soft wheat. Hard wheat flours produce 
bread with a more attractive crust and 
outside appearance, while red winter 
wheat flours have the greater whiteness 
and attractiveness of crumb; a blend 
tends to combine these qualities in a large 
measure. It is easier to produce the 
bold, well-shaped loaf from the hard 
wheat flour, and a blend of red winter 
flour will contribute a better texture, a 
more tender crumb and a more delicate 
flavor. Further than this, the baker used 
to hard wheat flour will have to change 
his methods but little to accommodate 
himself to such a blend, as the handling 
qualities will show but slight modification, 
the absorption will be but slightly lower, 
and the fermentation period will need 
only slight changes, 


HOME BAKING 


For use in the home, red winter wheat 
flour of this crop is second to none, as 
it is an admirable flour for general pur- 
poses. Lower water absorption is no 
handicap to a flour for home baking, as 
here the prime consideration is quality 
and food values, while yield based on 
high water absorption is of little impor- 
tance. As has already been shown, red 
winter wheat flour leaves little to be 
desired from the standpoint of quality, 
as evidenced by ability to produce a 
light, finely-textured loaf, unexcelled in 
color and flavor. For the making of 
other products for the kitchen, such as 
pastries, biscuits and the like, its milder 
glutinous properties are a distinct ad- 
vantage, as they result in a more delicate 
and tender crumb and crust. 

Relative food value, as measured in 
calories according to extensive experi- 
mentation by state and federal investi- 
gators, shows that there is practically no 
difference between the flour from various 
kinds of wheat, in spite of certain slight 
differences in composition. One thing is 
certain: red winter wheat flour suffers no 
handicap in this respect, and as it usually 
contains about 1 per cent less water than 
much of the hard wheat flour, it has 
greater food value to this extent. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
red winter wheat flour at the present 
time offers no disadvantage and many 
advantages from the standpoint of gen- 
eral utility in home baking. This, to- 
gether with its lower cost, should make it 
very attractive to the housewife. 

TABLE 1, Compiled from comparative 
laboratory reports of Sept. 16, 18 and 20, 
and affording a comparison of the quality 


of Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio red winter 
with typical hard wheat flours. 


Ab- Vol- Dry 
sorp- ume Tex- Gluten glu- 





tion cc. ture quality ten 
Michigan ... 55.3 1,850 98 99.0 10.0 
Michigan ... 55.3 1,780 95 102.6 8.9 
Hard winter. 57.6 2,020 94 101.5 10.0 
Michigan ... 54.1 1,840 97 103.5 9.4 
Michigan 56.5 1,770 96 105.3 9.2 
Indiana ..... 54.4 1,750 93 94.7 9.9 
Indiana ..... 57.1 1,830 93 100.0 9.6 
Ohio .... 55.0 1,850 95 104.4 9.1 
Ohio .... - 55.6 1,780 93 93.6 10.1 
Ohio 57.6 1,975 97 99.2 10.4 
Ohio 53.5 1,800 93 108.6 8.8 
Ohio 52.9 1,820 93 96.8 9.9 
Ohio 55.3 1,920 96 98.0 10.2 
Ohio 54.7 2,000 96 98.1 10.4 
Hard winter. 58.8 1,800 96 80.5 12.0 
CBN i660 ise. 55.9 1,750 93 94.0 10.0 
Indiana ..... 57.9 1,750 90 100.5 9.2 
Hard winter. 59.1 1,970 95 94.0 10.8 
Hard spring.. 57.6 2,000 93 91.4 11.0 


f/f TABLE 2. Showing water absorption, 


/ comparative bread yield and relative value 


of the three classes of flour, based on labora- 
tofy experience with flour of the 1919 crop. 
Comparative 
e~bread yield—, 
2 


d “ z 

Se ae c rs) 

Sea -<. - b 
i | a? Seabees T° 
Kind of $ sg 388 Es 
y , flour— < n n~ Oo” 
Spring wheat. 60.0 100.0 280.0 $12.00 
Hard winter... 58.0 98.8 2766 11.86 
Red winter.... 56.5 97.8 273.8 11.74 
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Ill: HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


7 
el 
The baking qualities of hard winter 
wheat flour made from the 1919 crop of 


wheat differ from those of the usual type 
of hard winter wheat in several ways. 


-It is somewhat more difficult to get a 


perfect loaf of bread. It uires more 
care in flour selection than usual, and 


‘more detailed knowledge of how to han- 


dle the dough made from each individual 
flour. In many ways, also, the flour is 
superior to that of former crops of 
hard winter wheat. Some- samples of the 
flour bake up into a very superior loaf 
of bread. Imost all of it has fairly 
good baking qualities. Very little hard 
wheat flour makes extremely poor bread. 
The protein content of the flour is less 
than usual. A 95 per cent hard wheat 
flour usually will contain about 12 per 
cent protein. This year’s crop will per- 
haps not average more than 10 per cent 
in a 95 per cent flour. The gluten, which 
corresponds very closely to the protein, 
is of excellent quality. It is of a good 
cream color, is firm and very elastic. 
Very few flours contain a gluten which 
shows any tendency to be soft or sticky. 
The usual ash content of a 1918 hard 
wheat 95 per cent flour averages about 
.6 per cent. The flour from the pres- 
ent crop over the entire territory will 
average Jess than 45 per cent in ash. 
The 95 per cent flour, being well cleaned 
and low in ash, has better qualities than 
usual, and really has the appearance 
of a patent flour made from former 
crops of wheat. There is also less dif- 
ference between the patent and the 95 
per cent flour in many respects than we 
usually find between these grades on other 
crops of wheat. Many 95 per cent flours 
run as low as 42 per cent in ash, while 
a 75 per cent patent will run 36 per 
cent. There is also less difference be- 
tween the color of a 95 per cent and a 
patent flour. In the baking results, as 
shown in the loaf of bread, a well-milled 
95 per cent usually has the advantage 
over a patent flour. This no doubt is 
largely due to the fact that the patent 
flour has a little less protein and also a 
little less sugar to aid in fermentation. 


MOISTURE CONTENT AND FERMENTATION 


The moisture content of the flours was 
extremely high early in the season, many 
running over 14 per cent. This has been 


greatly reduced, until at the present- 


time the average moisture is about 11 
per cent. Calculating the absorption 
only from the amount of flour and water 
used, the average absorption of hard 
winter flours for several years has been 
about 63 per cent. This flour at the 
present time will show an absorption of 
about 61 per cent. Owing to the differ- 
ent conditions of the wheat from which 
it is made, there is more variation in the 
amount of water which the flour will 
take to make a dough of proper con- 
sistency than at any previous time. Each 
individual flour should be tried for ab- 
sorption before using. 

There is also a great variation in the 
action of the flour during fermentation. 
Many samples exhibit the usual ten- 
dency of hard wheat flour to tighten up 
during fermentation, that is, to become 
a stiffer dough. Many other samples 
show a tendency to become very soft 
during fermentation. There seems to 
be no general rule to follow, as flours 
from the same locality show different 
tendencies in this respect within a short 
time. 

The volume of the loaf will average 
about 10 per cent less than the loaf of 
last year’s crop. The shape of the loaf 
is good, and if each flour is properly 
handled the volume can be increased 
enough so its small size is not so evident. 
The spring in the oven is enough to give 
the loaf a good shape and a good tex- 
ture, but not quite sufficient to give it 
as large a volume as we expect from 
hard winter wheat flour. 


COLOR 

There is much variety in the color of 
the flours. Some are very white, some 
very yellow, and some very gray. The 
usual creamy white tint that is charac- 


. teristic of hard winter wheat flour is 


By A. W. EstaBrook 
Cereal Chemist, Kansas City, Mo. 


rarely seen in this’ crop. The color of 

the loaf is usually ond, and as a usual 

thing shows better than the flour from 

which it is made would indicate. This 

applies png nd to the white and gray 
e 


colors. The flours -with a yellow color 
do not show the usual bleaching durin 
e brea 


fermentation and baking, and 
made from them sual is extremely 
yellow instead of the desirable creamy 
yellow tint. 

There is considerable difference in the 
color of the crust of the,sloaves made 


from different samples of flour. Some 
have a light gray color, some brown, 
and some very dark brown. ese dif- 


ferences in the color of the crust are due 
largely to the amount of sugar present 
in the flour. The time of fermentation 
also affects the color of the crust. A 
flour containing a high per cent of sugar 
gives a loaf having a dark brown crust. 
This flour will ferment quickly, while one 
with a small amount of sugar will re- 
quire a longer time in fermentation and 
will produce a loaf with a pale-colored 
crust. The amount of sugar present in 
hard wheat flours this year varies from 
about 2.25 per cent down to less than .5 
per cent. 

Owing to the fact that the flour is a 
little soft, and to the low pfotein con- 
tent, it needs less mixing than usual, and 
I have found that it is actually necessary 
to give it less mixing. It seems to be 
more easily damaged by a long mixing 
or by too violent mixing than any crop 
of flour that I have observed. If seems 
to be easily worked down into a smooth 
dough, and of course the mixing should 
not proceed beyond this point. 


TEMPERATURE IN HANDLING 


The fermenting period is rather short- 
er than usual, and should be from four 
to five hours, usually about four and one- 
half. Usually two punches of the dough 
are sufficient. Owing to the variation in 
flour there will be some variation in the 
time of fermentation and the number of 
times the dough should be punched. The 
usual temperature for fermenting a 
dough is from 78 to 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Better results can be gotten on 
our hard winter wheat flour if the tem- 
perature is kept at 78 degrees rather 
than 80 degrees or more. Many of the 
flours that have a tendency to soften do 
so much more readily at a higher tem- 
perature and with more humidity. The 
humidity should, of course, be kept at 
such a point that.no crust will form over 
the dough. E 

The loaves should be proofed approxi- 
mately 40 minutes at a temperature of 
about 90 degrees, with just enough 
steam to keep them moist. Too much 
heat and excessive steam in proofing are 
at this point very detrimental to flours 
that have a tendency .to make a dough 
which softens during fermentation. 
Larger loaf volume will of course result 
if the loaves are started baking in an 
oven a few degrees less in temperature 
than is usually used. If your usual oven 
temperature is 450 degrees Fahrenheit, 
better results will be gotten at 425 de- 
grees. 

WATER, SUGAR AND SALT 


Better results cam be gotten on the av- 
erage of hard wheat flours by using 
about 2 per cent less water than last 
year; a little more sugar and salt, and a 
little less yeast. Malt tends to soften the 
dough too much, and should be used in 
decreased quantities. 

The present hard wheat flour, to make 
a good loaf, needs more careful study 
than ever before. The baker should de- 
termine that a certain flour needs more 
sugar than he is using in case the flour 
is deficient in sugar; less sugar and more 
salt in those that are high in natural 
sugars, and also more yeast in those de- 
ficient in sugar and less yeast in those 
having a high sugar content. There has 
for several years been a tendency to 
shorten the fermenting period in the 
baking, and this present hard wheat flour 
should respond with good results to those 
bakeries that are equipped, as some are, 


to handle their dough in two anda half —__ 


to thre hours. 
QUALITY BY STATES 


The flour from Kansas wheat shows 
the best baking qualities of any locality 
in the Southwest. In other years there 
have beeen certain favored localities in 
Kansas where the flour showed very ex- 
cellent qualities, while in other locations 
in the state the quality was not so good. 
It is my observation that the flour this 
year is more uniform than usual all over 
the state. No particular section has any 
decided advantage over others in protein 
strength or baking qualities, 

The flour from Oklahoma during sev- 
eral years past has been unusually strong 
in protein, and has shown remarkable 
baking qualities. On last year’s crop 
many samples of 95 per cent flour from 
Oklahoma would contain 15 per cent 
protein. This is not true this year, as 
the 95 per cent flour from Oklahoma will 
contain approximately 10.5 protein. 

Nebraska flour is usually relatively 
weaker in protein than Kansas, and this 
is also true this year. The average pro- 
tein content of Nebraska 95 per cent 
flour is about 9 per cent. Nebraska 
flour this year seems unusually white, and 
offers an excellent domestic flour. 

Many Colorado flours are made from 
dark wheat, and the flour has a very 
sharp granulation, indicating good 
strength. They are, however, not as high 
in protein as the character of their 
wheat would indicate. 

While the baking qualities of hard. 
winter wheat flour vary somewhat this 
year, a good loaf of bread can be made 
from it, and if the proper care is used 
in handling it the results will be ap- 
proximately as good as those gotten 
from last year’s flour. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 


Toronto, Onvt., Nov. 20.—Canadian 
manufacturers of chocolates have lately 
had the experience of receiving a very 
considerable amount of business offered 
from importers in Great Britain, who 
wish to contract for future supplies cov- 
ering in some cases as much as five years. 
The total volume of these offerings is 
far beyond the capacity of Canadian fac- 
tories receiving same. It is said that 
these orders are to take the place of sup- 
plies that formerly came from Germany. 

Manufacturers of jam in this country 
are receiving a large volume of orders 
from England, and their goods are said 
to be giving satisfaction. 

Canadian makers of confectionery are 
looking for an exceptionally large vol- 
ume of business during the coming holi- 
day season. ‘ 

Official statistics for the month of 
August show that flour consumed in Ca- 
nadian bakeries cost 2c bbl less than in 
the previous month, The yield of bread 
per bbl was 2 lbs more. The highest price 
for flour in any city was found in Hali- 
fax, where the average cost per bbl for 
the month was $11.10. In Montreal the 
average cost was $10.95, in Toronto 
$10.93, in Winnipeg $10.26, Edmonton 
$10.11, Calgary $9.85 and Vancouver 
$10.33. The average cost of the deliv- 
ered loaf per lb was 6 9-10c. 


A. H. Battey. 





Western Sugar Plants Running 

With the opening of the Hooper 
(Utah) Sugar Co, plant, constructed this 
year, every sugar-beet factory in Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado is now in operation, and carload 
shipments are being rushed to eastern 
cities in an effort to break the sugar 
famine. Sugar shipments from Utah are 
being made as far east as Pittsburgh, 
the bulk of production going into the 
central states through Omaha, Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
Normal produ¢etion is expected from 
plants of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 
and the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., which op- 
erate most of the factories in Utah, Ida- 
ho and Washington. 





Miss Grimm Married 


Miss Grace Grimm, the daughter of 
William F. Grimm, the popular repre- 
sentative of the Fleischmann Co., was 
married Oct. 30 at Englewood, N. J., to 
Henry Stewart Price. 





for. This is due to 
the fact that many bakers are of the 
opinion that it is good policy to keep 
well stocked up on all baking necessities 
during the present labor agitation; con- 
sequently, large supplies of other raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
bread are also kept on hand. 

During normal times, bakers at this 
season would start to gradually decrease 
stocks on hand until the turn of the year. 
However, it is expected that both large 
and small bakers this year will keep a 
fair supply on hand right along, although 
jobbers report that stocks in the hands 
of some of the smaller bakers have dimin- 
ished considerably, and are now at fairly 
low ebb. 

The demand for bakers’ bread is good, 

and all old-established bakeries, as well 
as the various System shops, report a 
steady trade during the past month. Al- 
though the new-style bakeries continue to 
do a flourishing business, especially in 
the downtown section, other bakeries say 
that same has not affected their regular 
trade to any noticeable extent, and all 
are enjoying a healthy demand for bread- 
stuffs. 
. The production of fancy goods, how- 
ever, has been curtailed, and will be more 
so during the coming month, as the sugar 
shortage is very acute, and bakers are 
forced to restrict trade in cakes and pas- 
tries. Their supply of sugar is almost 
exhausted, and no relief is in sight. This 
is about the only detrimental factor to 
the baking trade, as no more labor trou- 
bles have been experienced, and supplies 
of other raw materials are plentiful, al- 
though exorbitant in price and increasing 
the cost of production materially. 

There has been no change made in the 
price of bread, and the 10c loaf continues 
the most popular. However, the cost of 
production is increasing to such an ex- 
tent that there is very little margin of 
profit left for the bakers, and they no 
doubt will have to advance their prices 
shortly in keeping with the costs of ma- 
terials used by them. 

Although the quality of bakers’ bread 
is good, and there is a greater demand 
for same than last year at this time, some 
bakers are bitterly complaining about the 
grades of flour they are now using, and 
are unable to get the desired result with 
either hard or soft winter flour. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand for rye flour, as bakers are only 
doing a small trade in rye bread. .Prices 
varied little and showed practically no 
change from last month. 

Perer Deruten. 





Fruit Cake Materials Scarce 


Gordon Smith, Smith’s bakery, Mobile, 
Ala: The fruit cake situation is not as 
clear as we would like it at this time. 
Our white fruit cake takes refined sugars, 
and these are hard to obtain at present. 
We get a barrel or two only by begging 
hard, and when any is to be had, it is 
only in small quantities. We have fruits, 
nuts, and everything else requisite to 
making the same high quality as we have 

always made. One thing strange about 
' the fruit cake situation is the ease with 
which people pay the advanced price. 
We are selling white fruit cake this year 
at $1.50 per lb, and orders are coming 
right in; in fact, we will sell more than 
ever. 

The sugar situation is serious in the 
South and, although we are only 140 
miles from New Orleans, we can hardly 
get enough to keep us going. Plantation 
sugars are selling at $18.65, New Or- 
leans, and command a ready sale for all 
that appear on the market. 





. Large Bakeries Undersold 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 22.—While 
the large bakeries of San Francisco are 
cha 12c for the 1-lb loaf of bread 
and 17c for the 114-lb loaf, smaller in- 
t concerns offer the lower price 

of 8¢ and 12%,c, according to a report 
by Lawrence Dolan, sealer of weights and 
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measures, to the mayor’s special food 
committee. 

The committee, of which Supervisor 
Charles A. Nelson is chairman, has be- 
gun an inquiry into the increased cost 
of bread to the consumer. It has re- 
quested Mr. Dolan to investigate the 
statements of bakers as to the quality of 
ingredients used, and also to recommend 
whether or not the ordinance fixing a 
12-02 loaf as a minimum should be 
changed to make a 16-oz loaf the mini- 
mum. The bakers painted out that there 
would be no saving to the public if they 


petitioners have no provable claims in 
excess of the value of thé securities held 
them, in the amount of $40,669.07. 
The Martin Construction Co., while en- 
gaged in erecting the bakery, became in- 
solvent, with the result that it was unable 
to carry on the work of construction, to 
the great injury of the respondent, the 
answer alleges. The construction com- 
pany’s poor financial condition caused the 
refusal of the subcontractors to continue 
to furnish materials and labor, it is al- 
leged. 
The answer to the petition asserts that 
McGinnis & Co., and Deer & Ober, two 


were forced to produce a 12-oz loaf. 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
“MEMBERSHIP 1,000 BY FEBRUARY, 1920” 


One thousand members in the American Association of the Baking 
Industry; surely this is a modest number to set as the goal for a two 
months’ effort at increased membership. That means between three and 
four hundred new members to be secured during December and January. 

Does any one suggest that there are not at least one thousand bakery 
owners in the country, of American Association caliber in size and appre- 
ciation of the need for organization work? Certainly not. But where do 
you, Mr. Non-member, belong? If you class yourself among this one 
thousand leaders you are invited to come in now, and remember it is not 
always the large business that holds the man of real caliber; we want the 
big man in the smaller business. p 

Is not at least half of the present membership in a position to deliver 
one new member each? Yes. To which half, Mr. Member, do you then 
belong? Answer with the application of a new member secured by you. 
Some have delivered many times already, now is your opportunity. 

Why this particular drive at this time, some one may inquire? Below 
is the answer—read it. You will be interested, and will get that new 
member. 

Because we believe there are at least one thousand men who will do 
themselves proud by getting in back of the new administration in carrying 
forward the programme of association service inaugurated at the Chicago 
convention in September by the launching of the American Institute of 
Baking. This is but the beginning of the realization of a number of specific 
services that the Association expects to establish for its members during 
the year 1920. The Association will, of course, also continue and extend 
its general activities in the interest of the industry. 

When that is accomplished, there is at least another thousand who 
ought to be—and will be—members. 

Why not, in addition to a technical service such as the Institute, also 
a larger legal-service; an accounting service; trade-mark, advertising, pub- 
licity, merchandising, and other similar service? All the year around 
service! So that the individual member of co-operating associations can 
any day and every day call for any help and information—and get it. 

If you have such service within your own business, you need no argu- 
ment to tell you the value of the Association as a supplemental source for 
such information, for the Association can be a clearing-house for its 
members all over the country. You also know that the more service you 
get the more you need and want. If you have no such service now, you 
must be waiting for it—if you are alive, and this is addressed to live men. 

Now, therefore, the association wants that one thousand to get in and 
have a part in this constructive piece of work for the Association, its 
members, and the industry at large. 

We are going to reach many of you personally, for we are organizing 
now with a general chairman, vice-chairman, regional chairmen, state chair- 
men and “doughboys” in the ranks to recruit these new members. You 
can beat them to it, Mr. Non-member, by sending your application direct 
to headquarters. Why not volunteer? 

Our new annual membership certificates for 1920 cancel all old certifi- 
cates, and will be in demand. We want you to have one. 

All ready now for December 1. Headquarters, 1405 Ashland Block, 
Chicago. Every American Association member to work! We want that 
one thousand to put our programme over—a programme based upon the 
needs of each man of the thousand. Help make February 1, 1920, a red- 
letter day, with the thousand members booked. 

American AssociaTION OF THE Baxkine INpusTRY, 
By the Board of Directors. 








The large bakeries, which are charged 
with boosting the price of bread, have 
sought to vindicate their action by the 
higher prices of material and labor. Be- 
cause of the increased cost of production 
and the claim that they used a higher 
grade quality of ingredients, the big 
operators say their prices are justified. 

R. C. Mason. 





Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co. 


The Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., against whom an involuntary 
petition was filed in the United States 
district court in Pittsburgh, made answer 
to the proceedings, The answer is un- 
usual, in that it charges the main cred- 
itors in the petition, the Martin Construc- 
tion Co., with becoming insolvent while 
engaged in erecting a bakery for the 
company, and thus bringing about the 

ition in which the baking concern now 
nds itself. 

The answer denies that the petitioners 
are all creditors of the Ward & Mackey 
Biscuit Co., and further alleges that the 


other creditors in the petition, are not 
proper petitioning creditors, and asks the 
federal court to dismiss the proceedings 
at the cost of the petitioners. 





Flour Purchased a Good Buy 


Joseph H. Rowan, treasurer-manager 
Holland (Mich.) Rusk Co: On account 
of the fact that we have a beet sugar 
factory in our-city, we have not been 
bothered with sugar shortage. However, 
we have been advised that the price un- 
doubtedly will advance 2@21,¢ lb short- 
ly. We are now paying 101%c at factory, 
and undoubtedly the price soon will be 
13¢c if the sugar beet people can secure 
the necessary permission from govern- 
ment authoritics. We have about four 
months’ flour stock on hand, as we always 
age our flour for rusk, and have pur- 
chased all that we can handle for the 
next 60 days’ shipment, as our opinion 
is that — flours will be ugher 
in price. e believe that all flour pur- 
chased pena yoy last few months was 


a very good “buy.” 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrs; Mixn., Nov. 21—The Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries expects to open a 
bakery at 9 East Superior Street, Duluth, 
in three or four weeks, depending on re- 
ceipt and installation of machinery. 
Equipment has arrived for baking dough- 
nuts, and will soon be set up at its No. 1 
shop. 

The Eimon Mercantile Co., of Superior, 
Wis., has filed suit against orge 
Pappas and Steve Demolis, owners of the 
Athens bakery in that city, to recover 
$1,910. 

‘he Federal Bakeries, Inc., Duluth, 
has been incorporated by C. E. Adams, 
J. B. Jones and J: C. Johnson. Capital 
stock, $50,000. 

Tony Franzes, who died Nov. 3 as a 
result of an automobile accident, left 
an estate of $5,000, consisting of an in- 
terest in the West Duluth Home bakery. 

Bread-making has been added to the 
list of projects undertaken by boys’ and 
girls’ clubs of St. Louis County rural 
schools. 

The Duluth Retail Bakers’ Association 
held its annual banquet the evening of 
Nov. 5. Frank Grout, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., talked on bread consumption, 
and averred that more was now being 
eaten than at any other time in the his- 
tory of this country. High prices for 
other foods were cited as a reason, also 
that bread is more nutritious than many 
other more expensive foods. He also 
furnished figures indicating that home- 
baking is not decreasing. Out of 238 
families from whom statistics were ob- 
tained, 35 per cent are buying bakery 
bread, against 65 per cent baking their 
own, or preferring todo so. Many house- 
wives, it was pointed out, prefer the 
compact homemade loaf, and he suggest- 
ed that bakers might consider this factor 
and change to meet the demand. 

A consumers’ league has been organ- 
ized in Duluth to combat the high cost 
of living. A carload of hard winter flour 
in 140-lb sacks will be sold next week at 
$10.83 bbl, at the car; a little more if 
delivered. This is actual cost. 

The Community Purchasing Agency, a 
branch of the St. Paul headquarters, sup- 
plying Duluth consumers surplus army 
supplies, announced a carload of flour 
would be sold today at $6 per 100 lbs, a 
claimed saving of $1.70 over mill brands. 

Local grocers report a buying riot in 
flour. Several advances have already 


. been made in prices, and it is expected 


more will be tacked on. Some are said 
to be laying in a six months’ supply. 
High wheat prices are responsible for the 
advancing flour prices, and the public 
figures to care for future needs. 


F. G. Carson. 





St. Louis Master Bakers 


At the quarterly meeting of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers’ Association, in the 
absence of President Michael Hoffman, 
Vice-President C. Stehle presided. 

Ernst Hohengarten spoke on the best 
way to advertise the retail baker at a 
small cost, and suggested that the mem- 
bers give “The Neighborhood Bakeshop” 
campaign a tryout, to which about 25 
members agreed. C. J. Kremer, of Mil- 
waukee, is the originator of the idea. 

Theodore Kiefer spoke on the number 
of new public-view bakeries opening up 
in .St. Louis, and made it clear that re- 
tail bakers must wake up and have fresh 
goods every hour of the day, as the pub- 
lic is demanding this. He urged the bak- 
er to produce quality goods and get his 
share of the trade. 

The annual ball of the organization will 
be held Nov. 22. 





Employing Bakers” Association 


The monthly meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association of Washington, 
D. C., held Nov. 12, was attended by 22 
members. The meeting was preceded 
with a dinner. President Schulteis an- 
nounced the addition of four new 
members. It was suggested that each 
member bring another baker with him 
to the next meeting, Dec. 10. Newspaper 
advertisements used by both the employ- 
ing bakers and the union in the recent 
Chicago strike were displayed, and the 
members showed much interest in them. 
The union came in for a good share of 
discussion. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Eno., Nov. 1—For some in- 
explicable reason, the successful effort of 
the baking trade to obtain the sanction 
of the food controller for an increase of 
one cent on the price of the 4-lb loaf has, 
in London, been followed by something 
like chaos in selling. The persistence of 
the Independent Labor party’s co-opera- 
tive society in selling at 16c has caused 
a break-away in all surrounding dis- 
tricts, so that 17 and 18c are commoner 
prices than the official 19c. 

Representations made to the managing 
board of the Labor party’s bakery,—the 
chief of which, by the way, is a doctor 
with a large practice in an industrial 
neighborhood—were met by the plea that 
to sell as cheaply as possible, in the in- 
terests of the working classes, is a fun- 
damental part of their principles. It 
seems, however, that this rule does not 
hold when the individual members of the 
party offer their labor for sale, ‘even if 
the buyers are also of the working class. 
In that case their principle is rather to 
look very well after the interests of the 
seller. 

The cutting policy of this concern is, 
in any case, resulting in a large increase 
in its business, and that is probably the 
end aimed at, principle or no principle. 
During the war, when private firms were 
chary about employing “conscientious ob- 
jectors” who would not join the army, 
these men found a haven in the employ 
of this co-operative society, as far as it 
could receive them. Thus, accountants, 
bank clerks, etc., of that faith, who ordi- 
narily would be ashamed to take up such 
work, were doing delivery and other 
menial work for this society. 

The fact of harboring the “conchies,” 
as they were called, rather turned the 
working people away from the society for 
a time, and in consequence its trade ran 
very low. This feeling has now died 
down, and the society, by its cutting 
methods, is working up a large trade. 
Bakers say that no profit can be made 
at the price, but the hope of the society 
is evidently to defer profit-making until 
the trade is larger. Unfortunately, this 
cutting is not confined to London; co- 
operative societies in a great many dis- 
tricts are pursuing the same policy. 


THE WAGES AWARD 


There seems to be no finality, if indeed 
there is any clarity, in awards made by 
arbitrators on wages. That of Aug. 22, 
following the strike, was at first sup- 
posed to apply to all operative bakers, 
whether members of the union or not, 
the compelling power being the wages 
(temporary regulation) act of 1918. But 
subsequent cogitation educed the ruling 
that it was really only applicable by law 
to members of the Amalgamated Union 
of Operatives, as that body was the only 
party, on the operatives’ side, to the 
negotiations. 

The new interpretation has nothing to 
show whether members of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, and the 
other societies concerned on the employ- 
ers’ side, are bound by the terms of the 
award. Thus, evidently, members of 
these bodies might have non-unionists in 
their employ, and in such case they would 
be exempt from the restrictions, although 
their own associations had been parties 
to the negotiations. 

In any case, matters have not been 
going right with the operatives, so they 
have made representations to the Labor 
ministry, and the court of arbitration has 
instructions to conduct another inquiry 
to ascertain the opinions of those who 
might be affected by an extension of 
the award of Aug. 22 to all operative 
bakers, whether unionists or not. The 
National and other societies have duly 
considered the position, and almost 
unanimously have determined to enter 
pleas objecting to the extension. 

The main grounds of the objections are 
that old men, of whom very many are 
employed in bakeries, cannot, and do not 
desire to, work as hard or as quickly as 
the younger men; their labor is not of 
the same value as that of the latter. In 
small towns and country districts the 
output per man is very small, and the 
employers therefore should not be re- 
quired to pay the same wages as those 
in thickly populated districts, who may 
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have a return of as much as 34 bbls per 
week for each baker employed. The in- 
quiry, after dealing with London condi- 
tions, is likely to be continued in the 
provinces. At time of writing, the award 
had not been published. —~ 

SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

When the Scottish bakers, employers 
and operatives were helping with the 
work of the English Industrial Council, 
the decisions arrived at were agreed to 
apparently with a light heart, as they 
were not applicable to Scotland. Now 
the Scotch have an exclusive Industrial 
Council of their own, and are not getting 
along any too well. The operatives evi- 
dently do as they care to. They threaten 
to strike if the council does not at once 
agree to whatever the operatives ask. 
One decision is hardly completed in their 
favor before some new demand is made. 

The latest requirement of the men in- 
cludes the continuance of the 44-hour 
week, and a flat rate of $18.20, as against 
$14.40@16.80 at present. In Glasgow, 
which makes the standard for a large 
part of Scotland, dough-makers start at 
4 a.m., and the ordinary workers at 6. 
But it appears that, as no men start 
later, there are none available to draw 
batches of bread or cake should either 
be in the oven at 2 o’clock,—the usual 
stopping-time,—unless overtime at the 
rate of 57c per hour is paid. 

The secretary of the Scottish Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers states that he has 
received communications from masters’ 
associations all over Scotland, pointing 
out that the reduction of working hours 
to 44 per week has caused a great deal 
of confusion and disturbance in the or- 
ganization of bakeshops, and that the 
change had not resulted in shorter hours 
for the men, but in an increase of over- 
time. The Scottish trade generally calls 
for a return to a normal working week 
of 48 hours. 

It seems that the limit has been about 
reached in the way of concessions to the 
operatives’ demands. The present pros- 
pect is that the whole matter, as in Eng- 
land, will be sent to arbitration. The 
employers hope to be allowed to increase 
the price of bread if an award is given 
for higher wages. In Ireland the arbi- 
trator has been called in to settle wages 
disputes in Belfast and Newry. In the 
first case an advance of $1.44 per week 
is granted; in the second ¢ase the total 
war increase of wages is to be made up 
to $3.12. 

REBUTTING EVIDENCE 


Scots are notoriously keen on argu- 
ment, and when well in the fray they do 
the thing very thoroughly. The Glasgow 
Herald has lately been leading opinion 
against pastry bakers, on account of the 
high prices of their wares. The Herald 
twitted them with reducing prices on the 
eve of the establishment of the courts, 
or tribunals, set up under the “profiteer- 
ing act” recently passed. The inference 
was that the pastry bakers had been 
profiteering, and had taken fright, but 
it seems that the only ground for the 
taunt was that one firm had reduced its 
prices, but, to the discomfiture of the 
newspaper, raised them again on the 
following day. 

The chairman of the pastry section of 
the Glasgow Master Bakers’ Association, 
James Macfarlane, sent a vigorous pro- 
test to the paper against the inference 
drawn. The plaint of the indictment was 
that pastry bakers used the same sub- 
sidized flour as bread bakers, but that 
their prices are not controlled as are 
those of the latter. The retort was that, 
while bread prices had been officially in- 
creased by 60 per cent, pastry bakers 
had voluntarily been contert with an in- 
crease of only 50 per cent. 

It was further pointed out that, on 
account of many restrictions when sup- 
plies could be had, and short supplies 
when the restrictions were removed, the 
pastry bakers’ trade was nearly de- 
stroyed, while establishment charges re- 
mained as before. Also that, while bread 
bakers had to deal principally with flour 
as a raw material, pastry bakers are 
concerned with materials which have in- 
creased in price much more than flour, 
in fact from 100 to 400 per cent. To 


* Sugar, per lb 


verify this assertion Mr. Macfarlane 
gives some interesting figures of com- 
ar prices of 1914 and 1919, as fol- 
ows: 


Materials— 
Flour, per bbl........++++ 


1914 1919 
$4.20 $7.43 
-03% 14% @22c 


Sultanas, per 112 Ibs..... $10.80 $34.80 
Currants, per 112 Ibs..... 8.40 * 22.56 
Lard, per 112 Ibs......... 10.56 48.72 
Margarine, per 112 Ibs.... $13.20@ $26.88@ 
16.80 38.40 
Butter, per 112 Ibs....... 25.44 60.48 
Liquid eggs, per Ib....... 14 -38 
Frozen eggs, per Ib...... -23 -60 
Shell eggs, per doz..... .21% 1.04 
Apples, per 4-lb tin...... -28 .88 
Coke, per ton ........-++:5 2.52 9.96 
Operatives’ wages, per 
WOOK been adccccacecs 9.12 16.80 
Over-time, per hour ..... 21 -58 
Hours worked ......++++. 50@53 44 


The figures given are as nearly correct 
as can be for goods of varying quality. 
If an average is taken in those cases in 
which two prices are given, it appears 
that, using equal quantities of these ma- 
terials, including costs for wages and’ 
overtime of equal duration, the pastry 
bakers’ costs would be increased over all 
by 275 per cent in 1919, as compared 
with costs in 1914. The shorter hours 
of work, in spite of efforts at speeding 
up, accentuates this enormous increase. 
These figures make an excellent case for 
the pastry bakers. 


LONDON MASTER BAKERS’ DINNER 


The London Master Bakers’ Protec- 
tion Society met on Oct. 27 for the fifty- 
first annual dinner, or at least on that 
date it celebrated its fifty-first birthday. 
This society was started as a measure to 
protect London bakers against prosecu- 
tions under the “smoke nuisance act.” 
Fifty years ago this was the burning 
question in the London trade, and bakers 
were constantly in the police courts for 
letting too much soot into the atmos- 
phere. One never hears of such prosecu- 
tions now. The coal supplied to London 
bakers is very much better than it was in 
the old time, and oven furnaces, even 
those in which coal is burned, are built 
on more scientific lines. Prosecutions for 
short-weight bread filled the bill for a 
long time, and necessitated continued 
protection for bakers. This subject is 
still topical. 

Some 20 years ago the society was kept 
busy in the pursuit of undersellers; every 
conceivable means was tried to protect 
its members from their operations. It 
tried underselling the undersellers, boy- 
cotting them, using its members’ com- 
mercial interests with the millers to stop 
the undersellers’ flour supplies, inciting 
the authorities to watch them for selling 
short-weight bread, etc. About 1905 there 
was a crusade on the part of the society 
against the sale of what was known as 
the “pony” loaf. This was a loaf weigh- 
ing about 1% lbs, and sold as a small 
loaf, its weight declared. It was, of 
course, cheaper than the ordinary 2-lb 
loaf, but, at its weight, no better value. 
Those who made only the larger loaves 
objected strongly to the sale of the 
smaller. There were at times hot discus- 
sions in the society on the subject. 

It has now about 400 individual mas- 
ter bakers in membership, the remainder 
being delegates from local associations, 
which have an aggregate roll of some 
1,500 members. A few years ago, an 
influx of new blood caused a partial 
change of policy on the part of the soci- 
ety,—some consider more progressive. 
The society’s activities were increased, 
and a new official organizer appointed. 
There has been an increase of member- 
ship, but a decrease of funds. 

The gentleman who has been secretary 
for 31 years has resigned, There was a 
good deal of excitement over the ap- 
pointment of a new secretary. The or- 
ganizer has secured the appointment, 
combining that post with the secretary- 
ship. The society seems to be divided 
into two camps, one with faith in the 
old régime, the other striving for the 
new. There is no outward sign of dis- 
agreement, but the members of the two 
parties do not appear to trust each other. 
The situation has nothing novel about it; 
it is the old story—when new wine be- 
comes active in old bottles. 


FALSE PROPHETS 


Few thinking people here have much 
faith in promises or prophecies made by 
the prime minister, or by the government 
of which he is the titular head, but some 
concern has been occasioned in the trade 





957 
by an incidental remark the premier 
made, in what was sup to be an 
economy speech, at He made 
the announcement that the bread subsidy 
is shortly to be stopped. As the — 
has been repeatedly told by high als 
that this particular subvention is costing 
some $400,000,000 per annum, and that 
somewhere from 6 to 8c on each 4-lb loaf 
sold is thus paid by the government, the 
natural, or one should say the arithmet- 
ical, inference is that, if the subsidy is 
withheld, the price of the 4-lb loaf will 
automatically rise to 19@24c, or more. 
To a workingman with a wife and four 
children—a quite normal family—this rise 
would mean an additional expenditure of 
about 80c per week, for people here eat 
plenty of bread. ; 

If it is true that the subsidy has cost 
the government $400,000,000, that is evi- 
dently the extra expenditure the British 
public will have to pay on the coming 
bread bill alone, with probably a consid- 
erable addition at each stage of manu- 
facture or transport. While the “war 
patriotism” was at its height, such a 
charge might have been borne with pa- 
tience, but the government of that time 
had not the courage {%& try it; now the 
public temper is very different. One in- 
clines to the idea that the premier, in 
making the suggestion of the abolition of 
the subsidy, was rather “flying a kite,” 
to see the direction of the wind, than 
wr publishing a new government 
policy. 

Before the subsidy is removed, control 
of wheat supplies and of the milling busi- 
ness must be relinquished, and the “or- 
der” fixing the price of bread abolished. 
This government is not of the sort to 
take the odium of increasing the price, 
but is more likely to look for some plan 
of casting it on the baker. The trade is 
not yet much disturbed, but only because 
it does not believe the subsidy will be 
abolished until flour prices come down 
naturally. 


IS A WAGON A SHOP? 


When the price of bread was fixed by 
the food controller, a concession was 
made to bakers that they should be al- 
lowed to charge a reasonable amount 
extra if the bread is delivered. This 
concession, unfortunately, has not been 
taken advantage of by bakers as it should 
have been. One result of this laxity has 
been that in some localities the local food 
control committees have begun to ques- 
tion the bakers’ right to charge anything 
extra for delivery. The justification of- 
fered for this attitude is that a baker’s 
wagon is an “ambulatory shop.” 

Naturally, bakers are disturbed, and 
the food ministry, which made and is 
responsible for the law, will not give a 
decision on the matter, but contends that 
the point must be settled in the ordinary 
law courts. There have been threats, but 
no actual prosecution, in the districts 
where this “ambulatory shop” theory is 
maintained. If an inspector does prose- 
cute, the matter will be taken up by the 
National association. The absurdity of 
the contention lies in the fact that the 
only ground on which extra for delivery 
was allowed was because of the great 
expense of providing horse or motor, and 
the wages of the deliverer. The fact that 
a customer is casual makes no difference 
whatever in the expense, while the con- 
venience to that customer is as great. as 
it is to regular customers. 

This little problem is only one of sev- 
eral which our new system of law making 
and administering has brought to the 
surface. Thus, in Swansea the food com- 
mittee had doubt about the definition of 
“bread.” There the bakers make a sort 
of glorified muffin, called a “bakestone,” 
which the inspector contended is bread, 
while the bakers persist in classing it 
among the cakes and buns. They con- 
tend that it need not therefore be sold 
by weight, as bread must be. A case 
was taken into court, and the pleas of 
the ‘bakers were justified. In another 
district there is a scarcity of farthings, 
and bakers have been giving customers 
small pieces of cardboard as vouchers for 
these small coins. The coins are ‘legal 
tender, but the point has been raised 
whether this sensible action of the bakers 
is not illegal, even if they agree to accept 
these card coupons as payment for bread. 
In this matter, however, no threats of 
prosecutions have been made. 

Joun Kimx.anp. 
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No Better Equipment Can Be Found Anywhere Than Is Used by the South Side Bakers 


A UNION THAT HAS 
WORKED 


(Continued from page 942.) 
for what is planned to be the biggest 
affair of its kind in Chicago. 

As President Eugene Lipp declared 
in his inaugural address, the big object 
of the association “is to make better 
merchants of the bakers through expla- 
nation of costs and overhead, careful au- 
diting and modernized business methods; 
to make the baking industry a more de- 
sirable occupation for those engaged in 
it; to teach the value of co-operation and 
the good results of friendship rather than 
cutthroat methods. We have made a big 
start—we have a large future ahead.” 

When the South Side bakers elected 
their officers, they chose men who had 
been able to operate successfully even 
without organization. President Lipp, 
who is also president of the Chicago Re- 
tail Master Bakers’ Executive Board, 
conducts two bakeries that are regarded 
as models. Joseph Vogt’s. establishment 
near Washington Park is another fine 
example of successful and attractive 
bakery methods. The same is true of 
those of Edward A. Holmes, John M. 
Hartley, James Hartley, Robert Ben- 
nett, Otto -Frase, D. J. Emak and 
Charles Schmidt, all of whom are influ- 
ential in the affairs of the South Side 
association. 

The national organization, which insist- 
ed upon Mr. Lipp’s assuming the duties 
of president after his fine success_in di- 
recting the affairs of the South Side as- 
sociation, has established branches in sev- 
eral other large cities. Francis Ireland rep- 
resents the organization in Los Angeles, 
and Fred Wachenheim in Boston. Mem- 
bers of the executive board are C. J. 
Kremer, Milwaukee; Ernest Hohengar- 
ten, St. Louis; E. C. Lobenherz, Spring- 
field, Ohio; E. J. Warren, Grand Rapids, 
Mich,, and C. P. Ellers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The Chicago Retail Master Bakers’ 
Executive Board is the central clearing- 
house for the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Association, the South Side association, 
the Chicago Retail Bakers’ Association, 
and the Bohemian, Polish and Scandi- 
navian bakers’ associations. Through 
this board are handled all questions and 
difficulties arising from wage disputes 
with the journeymen bakers’ union, as 
well as questions arising among the 
master bakers. 





Massachusetts Bakers’ Insurance Co. 


The retail bakers of Massachusetts 
have obtained a charter from the state 
of Massachusetts to conduct a mutual 
fire insurance company. The movement 


has the backing of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Retail Bakers and the Boston 
Master Bakers’ Co-operative Association, 
two of the largest organizations in the 
state. The new company starts off with 
a good membership, and is patterned aft- 
er those in New York and New Jersey, 
which have proven very successful. 





Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club, 
with offices at 203 Sloan Building, is in 
charge of George M. Myers, who has 
been successful in adding 18 new mem- 
bers in two weeks. Mr. Myers is devot- 
ing considerable time to visiting local 
bakers, explaining the object and pur- 
pose of the organization, and prospects 
are good for the club to add 100 new 
members by Jan. 1. 

The club also maintains a labor bureau, 
and members requiring help are quickly 
taken care of. There are a notary pub- 
lic and a stenographer in connection with 
the club’s office, who will do work free 
for the members. The Cleveland Bakers’ 
Club has taken on new life, and great 
things may be expected from this sec- 
tion. 





Retail Association of Massachusetts 

The annual fall executive meeting of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts was held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, with President Walter H. 
Dietz, of Springfield, presiding. Other 
officers present were: first vice-president, 
R. Volkmer, Lawrence; second vice-pres- 
ident, M. E: Fleming, Boston; secretary, 
F. H. Harzbecker, Roxbury; treasurer, 
Robert Rausch, East Boston; organizer, 
Gustav Plisch, Lawrence. Executive 
committee: W. E,. Ernst, Jamaica Plain, 
and J. Meister, Lawrence. 

The secretary’s report showed receipts 
of $305 and expenditures of $129, leay- 
ing a balance on hand of $176. 

Gustav Plisch, organizer, reported on 
his work among the trade at Haverhill, 
Metheun and Lowell. 

Organizer Streubel, who has been busy 
in the western part of the state, could 
not be present, but President Deitz read 
his report on work done at North Ad- 
ams, Worcester and Pittsfield, and sug- 
gested that a lot of missionary work had 
to be done at Springfield and Holyoke. 
A meeting of the bakers at Pittsfield has 
been called and an invitation extended 
to Rudolph Fries, of New York City, to 
be present and address the gathering. 
The state president, with the aid of bak- 
ers at Springfield and Holyoke, will help 
to organize the bakers at Pittsfield and 
North Adams, and endeavor to have them 
affiliated with the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 


It was agreed ‘that anyone doing or- 
ganizing work among the trade is to be 
paid $5 a day and expenses. 

The Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Boston informed the execu- 
tive board that it had indorsed the Bak- 
ers’ Mutual Protective Fire Insurance 
Co. of Massachusetts, and that over 50 
of its members had joined it. The state 
board recommended that every affiliated 
body patronize this company. 

Among resolutions passed was one fa- 
voring holding the next annual con- 
vention of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America in New York at the same 
time the annual convention of the New 
York state association is being held. 

The Boston organization sent a re- 
quest that the state executive board take 
steps to have all stores selling bakery 
goods closed on Sundays. This was laid 
over for action later. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 


The annual meeting was held at New- 
ark. President Metz outlined the value 
of organization, especially for retail 
bakers, and showed the necessity of har- 
monious and co-operative action _ by 
all New Jersey retail bakers in order to 
overcome any trouble which might arise 
in the future. He also reported the visit 
of a committee to the master bakers of 
New Brunswick, and said the members 
there were anxious to join the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade as the Mid- 
dlesex County Division. 

Four members of the New Brunswick 
association were present, and W. H. 
Rucklef, its secretary, explained that 
they had come to Newark to find out 
what the object of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade was, and that at 
their next meeting they expected to form 
the Middlesex County division of the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, and 
apply for a charter. 

Fred Bohmann, of Jersey City, former 
secretary of the New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, read the 
minutes of the executive committee when 
it was definitely decided to dissolve, pre- 
sented the last financial statement by 
William Rudolph, former treasurer, and 
turned over to President Metz a check 
for $269.88 as the balance in the treas- 
ury of the former association. 

Treasurer William Cordes rendered his 
annual report showing that the income 
had been $1,045 during the first year of 
its existence, and expenditures $436.17, 
leaving a balance on hand of $608.83, not 
including money taken in during this 
meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Leonard Metz, Newark; 
vice-president, William Elsaesser, Pat- 
erson; treasurer, William Cordes, Jersey 
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City; secretary, Adolph Lang, Newark. 
Trocteess: Williana Rudolph #8 George 
Albansoeder, Jersey City; George Wiech 
and Anton Mulley, Paterson; George 
Beeskow and Hugo Schneider, Newark. 
These trustees, together with the of- 
ficers, form the executive board. The 
finance committee consists of Kaspar 
Hufnagel, Newark, John Wright, Pater- 
son, and Felix Otto, Jersey City. The 
executive board will act as a legislative 
committee. 

President Metz, in behalf of the New- 
ark bakers, made application for a char- 
ter as the Essex County division of the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
and Vice-president Elsaesser did the 
same for Paterson as the Passaic County 
division. Both charters were granted. 

Wallace Cook, assistant advertising 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., spoke 
on the campaign now being carried on 
by his company. He gave a detailed re- 
port as to the purposes and aims of the 
Fleischmann Co., illustrating his lecture 
with many splendid posters and pam- 
phlets gotten up by the company. The 
association decided to take this matter 
up at the next meeting of the executive 
board, and work out a plan whereby the 
campaign can be made of still greater 
value to the bakers of New Jersey. 

L. J. Beers, attorney of the board, 
spoke on the value of present-day in- 
vestments and securities, warning mem- 
bers against investing money in the 
many get-rich-quick schemes now flood- 
ing the country. He stated that, aside 
from good municipal or state bonds, 
there was nothing surer of profit than 
investing in the enterprise so success- 
fully carried on by the master bakers 
themselves in their different buying as- 
sociations. 

Rudolph Fries, of New York City, 
talked on “How Can We Induce Young 
Men to Learn the Baking Business?” 
and Martin Keidel, president of the 
Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing As- 
sociation, also addressed the meeting. 





Among the Supply Men 


The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association is formulating plans for 
a large national exhibit of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and equipment, to be held some 
time during 1920. A committee has been 
appointed to further the idea, and Ed- 
ward Katzinger, president of the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., is chairman. This 
exhibit will probably be held during the 
next combined annual conventions of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, providing these take 
place in a large central point, such as 
Chicago, where a suitable hall can also 
be obtained for the varied display of 
bakers’ machinery. 

The malt extract department of the 
Pabst Brewing Co. has largely added to 
its sales organization in order to market 
its brand, “Fermentone.” It still has 
two or three very good territories open 
for expert salesmen familiar with the 
malt extract line. A. P. Pfeil, widely 
known in the baking industry, has been 
appointed eastern representative. 

Simon Levine, for many years on the 
staff of the Bakers Review, has recently 
purchased and is now operating, the Port 
Chester (N. Y.) Baking Co., Inc. His 
brother-in-law is in the enterprise with 
him. The business has been established 
for about seven years, and the plant con- 
sists of a three-story brick building, mod- 
ern machinery, auto and wagon deliv- 
eries. Both a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness is being operated, comprising all 
kinds of bakery goods, An extensive ad- 
vertising campaign will shortly be put on. 

The factory of the Superior Oven Co., 
Chicago, is now well under way. Machin- 
ery has been bought, and the plant will 
be modern in every respect. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be occupied 
within the next three or four weeks. 
This is a newly organized company, of 
which Arthur W. Fosdyke is president. 

The Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. is sending out monthly, to bakers, a 
well-illustrated house organ entitled 
“Parchment Prattler.” .The October is- 
sue contained the heading, “More Bread, 
Daddy,” and dealt chiefly with helpful 
suggestions to the trade for putting on 
bread advertising campaigns in local ter- 
ritories. The letterheads and stationery 
of this company now carry, in two col- 
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the slogan, 

Bread.” 

The Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry, through its secretary, George 
M. Chapman, is sending to its members, 
from time to time, a very useful bulletin 
containing information. on varied sub- 
jects, which service undoubtedly helps 
to bring members closer together. The 
Illinois association is one of the largest 
bakers’ organizations in the country. 

Baum & Schoel, the well-known manu- 
facturers of doughnut machinery at 
Waterloo, Iowa, have recently built a 
three-story addition to their plant; di- 
mensions of first floor are approximately 
28x84. The new building will be occu- 
pied about Dec. 1. It will be used for 
manufacturing and assembling, and also 
for a general office. Hyatt roller bear- 
ings have been used on all shafting and 
hangers. This addition will greatly in- 
crease the output of Baum & Schoel, In 
addition to large bakers, the company 
also sells to restaurants, lunch counters, 

window display bakeries, and bakers’ sup- 
* ply houses. 


“Eat Bread—More 


MARRIAGE OF MARTIN MILLER 

An event of interest to the bakers’ 
supply trade took place on Nov. 14 at 
New York, in the marriage of Martin 
Miller, secretary-treasurer of the Jaburg- 
Miller Co., Inc., of that city, to Miss 
Mathilde M. Jaburg. The bride is a sis- 
ter of John Jaburg, the company’s presi- 
dent. 

The wedding was the culmination of a 
romance that lasted throughout the late 
war, for it was only a short time after 
his engagement that Mr. Miller left for 
France to drive in the ambulance corps 
of the Alpine Chausseurs and the 6lst 
division of the French army. He served 
overseas for about 19 months, and re- 
turned to this country last spring, hav- 
ing been decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre for bravery and valorous service. 

Several of Mr. Miller’s comrades dur- 
ing war times officiated as ushers at the 


Astoria 
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ceremony, Jolin Jaburg was the best man, 
and Henry K. Jaburg, of Jaburg Bros., 
gave the bride away. 

A reception followed at the Waldorf- 
otel, which was attended by a 
large number of relatives and friends of 
the bride and groom, including several 
well-known manufacturers of bakers’ 
machinery and equipment from the Mid- 
dle West who went to New York for the 
occasion. A. S. Purves. 


Express Package Requirements 


The American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has issued the following: 

“The attention of the membership is 
invited to certain changes in the rules 
governing package requirements for ex- 
press shipments, which become effective 
Dec. 10. The principal change has to do 
with a ruling made, so far as bread is 
concerned, requiring a higher standard 
of fiber board, pulp board or corrugated 
paper shipping containers. 

“Under the revised rules this class of 
containers must now conform to definite 
Specifications which are published in the 
express classification. Definite specifica- 
tions are provided for shipments of vary- 
ing weights, i.e., a provision is made for 
fiber-board or pulp-board packages, re- 
quiring that the combined board must 
not be less than .060 inches in thickness, 
having a resistance of not less than 175 
Ibs to the square inch by the so-called 
Mullen test for a box the total outside 
dimensions of which do not exceed 90 
inches and the gross weight of the box 
and its contents must not exceed 40 
lbs. However, for shipments of 40 Ibs or 
less of bread an exception is made so the 
actual net weight of bread will govern 
and the weight of the box may be ex- 
cluded. 

“The above is simply. given as an il- 
lustration, the rules being rather exten- 
sive. We suggest that members inter- 
ested call on their local. express agent 
requesting him to permit examination of 


Supplement 5 to Official Express Classi- 
fication No. 26—Rules 20(g) to 20(r), 
inclusive, and also the bread item on 
page six, and take the matter up with 
him and your box manufacturers to see 
that your containers meet requirements. 

“Many shippers,of bread already are 
using these standard containers. which 
are put out by box manufacturers. bear- 
ing labels showing that. they meet the 
specified requirements. However, we be- 
lieve there are those who have been ship- 
ping bread in other classes of cardboard 
containers, and they will now have to 
use the standardized containers.” 


CENTRAL STATES 


Corumsus, Onto, Nov. 19.—Sugar has 
been a very disturbing element to the 
bakers. Most of them find it necessary 
to curtail their output of sweet goods to 
a considerable extent. In some cases bak- 
ers have had to close down entirely, due 
to their inability to secure sugar from 
any source at any price. 

The situation is no easier today, and 
unless relief comes soon there will “be 
practically no sweet goods baked of any 
kind. Substitutes are being used for 
sugar in bread. Demand for bread keeps 
up well, with some bakers reporting an 
increase in business. 

However, there is considerable com- 
plaint from bakers because there is prac- 
tically no profit at present prices. Co- 
lumbus bakers are wholesaling the 1-lb 
loaf at 8c and the 114-lb loaf at 12c. 
If flour and other materials wontinue to 
advance, it is a foregone conclusion that 
price of bread must be advanced. 

Bakers are well supplied with flour for 
the next 60 days, and are buying very 
little. All mills have advanced prices 
lately, and today spring wheat mills are 
asking for standard patents $12.25@ 
13.30, cotton ¥4,’s, while Kansas mills are 
quoting $12.30@12.75, cotton ¥’s, for 
standard patents, and short patents at 
60c bbl more. There is no demand. for 


soft. winter wheat flour. Some mills are’ 
quoting as low as $9 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. mill, 
for straight flour, and report no business. 

The sugar situation, of course, has con- 
siderable to do with the let-up in demand 
for soft winter wheat flour. Some win- 
ter wheat mills have been compelled to 
close down, which they possibly would 
not need to have done had there been no 
embargo on eastern shipments, but until 
this embargo is lifted and the sugar sit- 
uation eases up, demand for soft winter 
wheat flour will not be very great. 

Several-soft winter wheat millers are 
endeavoring to induce bakers to use at 
least 25 per cent soft winter wheat flour 
with spring and Kansas in the manufac- 
ture of bread. At the low price at which 
winter can be bought, the bakers would 
find it profitable to use soft winter wheat 
flour. This flour seems to have a consid- 
erable amount of extra good quality 
gluten this year, and there is no question 
that the bakers could use at least 25 per 
cent in their mixture very advantage- 
ously. 

The Busy Bee Candy Kitchen Co., one 
of the oldest Columbus firms, has discon- 
tinued bread-baking, excepting enough 
to supply its restaurants. 

The Top-N-Och Baking Co: has taken 
over all of the wagons and routes from 
the Busy Bee. This will give the former 
30 routes in Columbus. Its business is 
all retail, and deliveries are made direct 
to the homes. 

Walter Elgin, who has been connected 
with the Busy Bee for several years, 
will leave this firm the first of the year 
to go into other business. 

Harry Meyer, president of the Top-N- 
Och Baking Co., was for several years 
superintendent of the Busy Bee Co. 

The Hoppstetter Baking Co., whose 
new bakery recently was completed, held 
an open house Nov. 17, and in the eve- 
ning H. J. Hoppstetter gave a banquet 
to several bakers and flour and supply 
men, 





No Wonder the People of South Chicago Buy Plenty of Bakers’ Bread When It Is Sold in Shops Like This 
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Correspondents Cover News of Doings in Bakery Circles in California, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Utah, etc.—Bread Prices 
Advanced—Boosters’ Club Active 


Seatritz, Wasn., Nov. 20.—Baking 
conditions on the Pacific Coast seem bet- 
ter than normal, in the face of increased 
prices in many localities, principally in 
Portland, Tacoma and. smaller cities. 
Country districts as a whole have been 
maintaining a fair price, averaging 10 
and 15c for the 1-lb and 11,-lb loaves. 
Tacoma advanced prices from 8% and 
18c to 91% and 14c, last.week. Portland, 
with legal proceedings threatened, raised 
prices from 8 and 13c to 9 and 1l4c. The 
mayor appointed an investigation com- 
mittee which, with an auditor, examined 
the affairs of several bakeries and re- 
ported that prices were none too high, 
and in some cases not sufficient to meet 
the cost of production, and that, there- 
fore, the raise was justified. When it 
was put into effect, the government “Fair 
Price” committee ruled that 8c wholesale 
was a fair price for a pound of bread, 
the idea being to force bakers to show 
cause for a raise to 9c. The district at- 
torney is making an investigation of his 
own, but it is not thought he will back 
the “Fair Price” committee in its ruling. 
Meantime, bread sells at the higher price, 
and bakers are hopeful. 

Flour stocks carried by bakers are only 
limited by the size of their storage ca- 
pacity. Recent increased prices drove 
many of them to cover their needs until 
well into 1920. This included eastern as 
well as local flours. A higher percent- 
age of the latter is being baked than in 
former years. 

The labor situation remains normal, 
with an increase in the number of men 
on the idle list. “Jobbers” are easily ob- 
tained when needed. The general labor 
unrest and I.W.W. warfare being waged 
have had little or no effect upon the bak- 
ing trade. There seems to be a ten- 
dency in smaller wholesale shops to 
change to day-baking from the former 
all-night work. Hot bread is being served 
in most cities on special hourly deliv- 
eries. This naturally increases the num- 
ber of men in shops, as well as the out- 
put. The hot-bread proposition is being 
forced on the older bakeries by the win- 
dow bakeries, and is causing the larger 
shops considerable worry. 

The sugar market has been relieved by 
freer deliveries and, while bakers are 
forced to economize to the limit, quanti- 


ties sufficient for their needs are being 


given them. Greater confidence is no- 
ticeable because of promises made that 
their requirements will be met. A few 
who had discontinued baking sweet goods 
are again making deliveries. 

In California, where bakers have been 
extremely loath to increase prices, in- 
creased cost of material has forced 
raises. Prices of 9 and 14c obtain large- 
ly in both the northern and southern dis- 
tricts, with some getting even a higher 
figure. Considerable bread is still being 
sold in southern California as low as 7c, 
unwrapped, but it is of poor quality, and 
does not materially affect the market. 
Another advance in eves is anticipated 
if flour and sugar go higher. 

The coal miners’ strike caused bakers 
little or no worry. Many bakers in the 
South are equipped to use oil or gas, and 
most of the ovens in the Pacific North- 
west are burning wood. Fuel prices, as 
a whole, remain normal, little disturb- 
ance being noticed in any territory ex- 
cept the Seattle and Tacoma district, 
where the mines were entirely closed for 
a short time. Fear in this locality that 
business in all lines would be affected 
caused some unrest for a few days. 


BOOSTING FOR BREAD 


Late in October the “Boosters’ Club of 
the Baking Industry” met in Portland, 
and the following week the Seattle and 
Tacoma members got together to discuss 
the advertising campaigns being started 
by the several cities in the Pacific North- 
on The best method of assisting the 

ers in carrying on these campaigns 
was discussed, and a resolution passed 
committee 


indorsing the movement. A 
of 10 was appointed in Portland, Ta- 


coma, Seattle and Spokane, with instruc- 
tions to assist the bakers in raising funds 
to further the work. Membership com- 
mittees were also appointed in the dif- 
ferent cities, and a 100 per cent enroll- 
ment is expected before the first of the 
year. 

A resolution was passed instructing the 
secretary to send a series of letters boost- 
ing better bread to all bakers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and to assist them in 
every way possible to increase the qual- 
ity of their output. The secretary re- 
ported an unexpected increase in the 
membership since the last meeting, some 
70 applications being passed upon. © The 
report also covered splendid work done 
by the club recently. 


NOTES 


Visalia, Cal., boasts a new National 
bakery. 

The Barnes bakery, Seattle, has added 
a molder. 

R. B. Lindley has bought the City bak- 
ery, Coulee City, Wash. 

Allen & Haney have bought the Purity 
bakery, Ontario, Oregon. 

Fire recently destroyed the bakery of 
F. O. Boeck, Blaine, Wash. 

Todd’s bakery, San Francisco, has 
been sold to J. N. Pappas. 

Charles F. Mueller has purchased the 
Eagle Rock (Cal.) Bakery. 

S. Garvis, of Seattle, has purchased the 
Shipp bakery, Monroe, Wash. 

Nettle & Adlef have purchased the 
Dutli bakery, La Grande, Oregon. 

A new bakery has been started in 
Boise, Idaho, by Bently & Bower. 

E. Brownell has bought an interest in 
the Newport Beach (Cal.) Bakery. 

I. J. Feliz, of the Jewel bakery, Santa 
Clara, Cal., has bought a new molder. 

The Vienna bakery, Anacortes, Wash., 
has placed orders for new equipment. 

The Model bakery, Waitsburg, Cal., 
has been purchased by J. W. Warren. 

The Cottage Grove (Oregon) Bakery 
has been sold to Mr. Saunders by Charlie 
Cooley. 

The Pacific Baking Co., Portland, has 
put in considerable machine equipment 
recently. 

A bakery has been opened at Hardin, 
Mont., by A. A. Miller, formerly of 
Spokane. 

B. C. Lomax has solid his bakery at 
Orofino, Idaho, to Frank Rider, of Great 
Falls, Mont. 

The Spokane (Wash-) Baking Co. is 
making improvements and adding ma- 
chine equipment. 

The Ideal bakery, Everett, Wash., has 
increased its capitalization to $50,000 
and incorporated. 

Van de Kamp has opened a branch 
retail bakeshop near Sixth and. Main 
streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Gutzmann bakery, Anaheim, Cal., 
has been purchased by Hugo Erbmeyer, 
an old Los Angeles baker. 

Numerous improvements. are. being 
made by the Young brothers in the Free- 
man bakery, Bend, Oregon. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Seattle, has 
been sold to Bert Jessmer, ‘who also owns 
the Perfection bakery there. 

A new bakery has been,» started at 
Lodi, Cal., by Herbert D. Minton, and 
a large rotary oven installed. 

C. P. Spence, formerly of Seattle, has 


purchased the Silverton (Oregon) Bak-’ 


ery from Henry Schmidbauer. 

The Seattle Baking Co. has just com- 
pleted installing a second complete unit 
of bread make-up machinery. 

Gus Mitrakis has bought out his part- 
ner, Mr. Bermidetti, and is sole owner 
of the bakery at Roseville, Cal. 

Knapp’s_ bakery, Twenty-third and 
Jackson, Seattle, has been overhauled 
and an oven and machinery installed. 
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Co., has been 
transferred from Spokane to Ti 2 

The Elite Bakery and Confectionery 
has installed‘a large revolving oven and 
a complete bakery unit in its building at 
Albany, Oregon. 


R. Rollsky, proprietor of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Bakery, has sold the plant to 
Hans Hansen, formerly employed by the 


Seattle Baking Co. 

Johnson’s bakery, 550 West Third 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, burned 
last month, with a total loss. Little or 
no insurance was carried. 

Schouten & Biedeman have purchased 
the Ocean Park (Cal.) Bakery and Res- 
taurant from M. L. Gilbert, and will 
make extensive improvements. 

Frank C. Balbo has bought an interest 
in the Bake-Rite bakery, 920 Washing- 
ton Street, Oakland, Cal. The concern 
will be known as Balbo & Davis. 

P. M. Soom has purchased a half 
interest in Burd’s cookie manufacturing 
bakery, Los Angeles, from W. E. Briant. 
The business will be incorporated. 

Albert Dutli, proprietor Sonora Val- 
ley bakery, Sonora, Cal., is having the 
interior of his shop remodeled and re- 
decorated, and is adding equipment. 

Renny & Taylor, Victoria, B. C., are 
building a large addition to their bak- 
ery. New equipment will be added and 
numerous other improvements made. 

The Campbell bakery, Anacortes, 
Wash., recently made numerous im- 
provements and added considerable ma- 
chine equipment to its make-up depart- 
ment. 

Conley & Laucks have sold the Bos- 
ton bakery, Seventh and Pike streets, 
Seattle, to R. Thompson, who has made 
considerable improvements and added 
some equipment. 

The Kelso (Wash.) Bakery has been 
sold to Dan McQuade by W. E. Bunker, 
who has purchased an interest in the 
Home bakery, Centralia, Wash., which he 
formerly owned. 

The Veri-Best bakery, Grandview, 
Wash., has moved into its new plant, a 
one-story concrete structure, 36x40. Ma- 
chine equipment has been ordered, and 
will be installed soon. 

The Holsum bakery, on Main Street, 
Boise, Idaho, has been sold to Berry & 
McLain, and will be known as the Bake- 
Rite Breadery. The concern has been 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital. 

A. Meyer, who for a number of years 
has been in charge of the northwestern 
branch of the Consumers’ Yeast Co., 
with headquarters in Seattle, has opened 
a daylight bakery at San Jose, Cal. 


The College bakery, Seattle, has been 
sold to F. J. Smith by Fred Huey. Mr. 
Smith recently sold the University bak- 
ery back to John Haack, from whom he 
bought it when Mr. Haack joined the 
army. 

Numerous revolving oven bakeries have 
been started in the Pacific Northwest 
during the past month, three in Seattle 
and one each in Bellingham, Olympia, 
Aberdeen, Everett, Centralia and North 
Yakima, Wash. 

The Klingel bakery, Healdsburg, Cal., 
has moved into its new plant at North 
and Center streets. The new building 
is a one-story, re-enforced concrete struc- 
ture. A new oven and other equipment 
have been installed. 

The Occident Bread Co., 1815 Minor 
Avenue, Seattle, states its business has 
grown to such an extent as will necessi- 
tate. making changes in its plant soon 
after the first of the year, and auto- 
matic machinery will be installed, 


The bakers of Long Beach, Cal., have 
organized a Master Bakers’ Association, 
to be affiliated with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Master Bakers’ Association. Reg- 
ular meetings will be held. on the -first 
and third Tuesdays of each month. 

Hutchings & — Sox, proprictors the 
Model bakery, Roseburg, Oregon, have 
leased the corner building adjoining their 
present location and made it into a dis- 
play-room and retail s The manu- 
facturing department will remain in the 
old shop. 


The Venizelos bakery, Tacoma, has 
been reopened by Christ Mantahou, Nick 
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Dlahos and Peter Arger as the United 
States bakery. Nick Drasis, the former 
roprietor, is said to have disappeared, 
eaving practically nothing to satisfy his 
creditors. 

John Beck, of Beck’s bakery, Belling- 
ham, Wash., has returned from a vaca- 
tion spent visiting friends in southern 
Washington and Oregon. Mr. Beck spent 
much time looking over bakeries, with 
the idea of enlarging and improving his 
present plant. 

Otto Walker has completed his new 
plant, known as the Home bakery, at San 
Fernando, Cal. This is one of the most 
sanitary, up-to-date country shops in the 
state. The Griner bakery, San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., recently purchased by Reeves 
& Farnsworth, will be overhauled and 
new equipment added. 

The addition to the plant of the Ogden 
(Utah) Baking Co. is completed and oc- 
cupied. The new plant, however, is in- 
adequate to care for the greatly increased 
business of the concern, and _ before 
spring two new ovens will be added and 
additional make-up machinery. The old 
shop has been overhauled, giving more 
room. 

Hoyt, “The Doughnut King,” has en- 
tered another new field, which establishes 
the fact that quality goods will always 
force progress. He now operates shops 
in Seattle, ‘Tacoma, Portland and San 
Francisco. His new place at 422 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, is in line with 
the rest of his establishments. It oc- 
cupies a four-story building, the top of 
which is used for a bakery, and the first 
and second floors for sales and lunch 
rooms. 

Thirty-five Los Angeles retail bakers 
have organized the Bakers’ Purchasing 
Co., Inc., with Robert F. Callender as 
manager. All purchases for these sev- 
eral bakeshops are made through this 
association, permitting it to buy in suf- 
ficient quantities to get liberal discounts. 
All purchases are made by Mr. Callender 
upon direction of the board of directors. 
Meetings are held twice a month to dis- 
cuss the purchasing problems of the bak- 
ers. Headquarters have been established 
at 801 West Pico Street. 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
Southern California has adopted a unique 
scheme for bettering the quality of its 
goods. All members have agreed to bake 
the best quality possible, and all goods 
must be above a certain standard. An 
emblem of quality is to be placed on the 
window of all shops conforming with this 
regulation. Frequent inspections will be 
made of the goods on display in these 
shops. When a shop falls below the 
standard, the emblem is removed from 
the window and the backing of the or- 
ganization withdrawn. 

The new plant of the Valley bakery, 
Wenatchee, Wash., is in operation. This 
plant was built from a design made by 
Elmer Kruse, one of the proprietors, and 
is modern in every respect, including 
the latest model American automatic 
bread-handling machinery and a Fish ro- 
tary oven. Careful attention was given 
to sanitation, and everything done to 
make this one of the most efficient small 
plants in the West. At an opening, early 
in December, the public will be invited. 
The bakery is owned by Elmer and John 
Kruse, the former having been for many 
years Seattle agent for the Fleischmann 
Yeast Co. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 20.—Ef- 
fective Nov. 2, the San Francisco bakery 
owners approved the following new scale 
of wages, which complies with the de- 
mands of the San Francisco Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Union: foreman, $42 per 
week (jobbing, $7 per day); oven men, 
$42; dough mixers, nightwork $42, day- 
time $40; bench workers, $39 (jobbing, 
$6.50 per day). 

Minimum wages for apprentices shall 
be as follows: for the first six months of 
employment, $21 per week; second six 
months, $24; second year, $27. 

Minimum wages for helpers shall be 
as follows: for the first year of employ- 
ment, $27 per week, and thereafter $30; 
helpers for mixing-room at night, $33. 

akers work on a 48-hour week basis 
in factories, and on a 51-hour week basis 
in small shops. 

C, S. Wilson has sold a half interest in 
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his Boston bakery, Anaheim, to his 
brother-in-law, Lee Eicholz. Mr. Wilson 
has greatly improved the bakery since he 
took it over from George Bishop last 
year. 

J. B. Barth, Fort Bragg, has a build- 
ing for his bakery and is having two 
new continuous ovens erected by the San 
Francisco Oven Co, 

A. Paoli, proprietor of the Roma Bak- 
ery Co., Eureka, is making numerous 
improvements, including a new oven to 
be built by the San Francisco Oven Co. 

The White Lily bakery, Anaheim, op- 
erated by B. J. Dresser, recently in- 
stalled another oven. 

The National Breadery has been opened 
at El Centro by M. L. Martin and A. J. 
Clancy. James Doherty, an experienced 
baker and author of several books on 
baking, has taken charge of the baking 
department. Mr. Doherty has the dis- 
tinction of baking the largest cake ever 
baked in the United States, it being six 
feet high and eight feet in diameter. 

A. J. Furtado, formerly with the Peo- 
ple’s Baking Co., Oakland, is managing 
the retail department of the Cottage 
bakery, Hayward. 

The Baker bakery, Eureka, owned by 
H. J. Angenberger, has been closed. Mr. 
Angenberger will probably operate a 
bakery in San Francisco. 

The Faultless bakery, San Jose, has 
been sold by W. J. Temple to G. Gold 
and J. Gattor, both former employees. 

Paul Orecchia, proprietor of the San 
Mateo Baking Co., is installing a contin- 
uous oven, built by the San Francisco 
Oven Co. 

L. R. Barthel and F. W. Schweick- 
hardt, proprietors of the two bakeries 
at Escondido, are co-operating to pro- 
duce high-class goods, giving the inhab- 
itants of the little inland city the best 
the market supplies. 

Fornaca Bros., proprietors of the 
Franco-Superior bakery, San Diego, are 
completing a new sanitary bakery on 
National Avenue. They expect to have 
the plant running this month. 

J. S. Goldie, proprietor of the Perfec- 
tion bakery, Sacramento, has let a con- 
tract for a building at Fourteenth and 
R streets, which will double the size and 
capacity of his shop. The improvements 
will cost in the neighborhood of $85,000, 


The Loaves as They Come from the Ovens in One of the Chicago South Side Bakeries 


The work will be principally of steel and 
re-enforced concrete, two stories. 

A. F. Barthold has sold the Home bak- 
ery, Turlock, to Mr. and Mrs. Henrichs, 
of Richmond, who are experienced in the 
business, having operated bakeries . in 
Richmond and San Francisco. 

Fender’s bakery, Hollywood, has a 
branch at Hollywood Boulevard and Ver- 
mont Avenue. 

J. R. Williams, proprietor of the 
Eureka (Cal.) Bakery, has purchased a 
two-story brick building, 60x80, with bak- 
ery in the rear, at 730-38 Pine Avenue. 

C. F. Salber, proprietor of Salber’s 
Cafeteria, Modesto, has purchased the 
Modesto bakery from Louis E. Berthold, 
and will remodel the place and operate 
a combined restaurant and bakery in 
connection with his cafeteria. Mr. Ber- 
thold intends to retire from business. 

M. C. Beach and A. B. Hughes have 
leased property on Washington and 
Ninth streets, Oakland, and will install 
a market, which will include a bakery de- 
partment equipped with an I-Bake-Best 
revolving oven, and be called the White 
Cross bakery. 

A new Bake-Rite bakery will soon be 
opened at West Anapamu and State 
street, Santa Barbara, housed in a one- 
story concrete building, with two ovens. 

Fred Overgaard has purchased the Two 
Girls’ bakery at 1218 State Street, Santa 
Barbara, and changed the name to the 
Barker bakery. 


ARIZONA 


A. Michel, of the Cosmopolitan Cafe, 
and Eli Price, have opened a bakery in 
the Cosmopolitan Cafe Building, Miami. 
Mr. Price has been in the baking busi- 
ness for a number of years. 

Oct. 1 was the opening day of the 
Arizona bakery, Broad and Cedar 
streets, Globe. The building was for- 
merly occupied by the Globe bakery, 
of which Louis Berndt was proprietor. 
J. F. Blessant & Co., owners of the Ari- 
zona bakery, were formerly located on 
Euclid Street. A delicatessen department 
will be run in connection with the bak- 
ery. 

NEVADA 


The Purity French bakery and maca- 
roni factory has been opened at Reno by 
A. Andreuccetti, A. Baldini and A. G. 





Besso. A number of practical bakers 

from the Pacific Coast have been em- 

ployed. R. C. Mason. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., Nov. 20.—Bakers 
are generally well supplied with flour for 
current needs, and have not been obliged 
to make any heavy purchases during the 
past month. They are inclined to hold 
off pending possible action regarding the 
removal of export and import restric- 
tions on wheat, and when in the market 
it has generally been to pick up bar- 
gains, as there have been stocks available 
considerably below advanced mill limits. 
The action of the government in reselling 
from its stock of wheat at cost plus car- 
rying charges has had no appreciable in- 
fluence in reducing the price of flour or 
bread; in fact, mill limits on flour have 
steadily risen, particularly on the fancy 
patents, which are most in demand. 

The scarcity of sugar is acute, and 
bakers are seriously handicapped. A 
little beet sugar is coming into this 
market, and slightly relieves the scarcity 
of the cane product. 

Two or three other “System” bake- 
shops have followed the introduction a 
year or more ago of the Barker System 
of Bakeries in this city. Partly in order 
to meet this competition, the larger bak- 
ers have become more extensive newspa- 
per advertisers, boosting special kinds of 
bread from time to time. They do not 
feel that they have been really injured by 
these new establishments. 


NOTES 

The Silber Baking Co., of this city, and 
the Bethlehem (Pa.) Baking Co. have 
been incorporated, each with $50,000 cap- 
ital. 

The two-story brick store building, 732 
Market Street, has been purchased for 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Co. from 
R. Glendenning. It is assessed at $160,- 
000, and is on_a lot 21x160. 

Kolb’s bakery, Reading, Pa., presented 
a piano to the Fourth and Elm streets 
school in recognition of the good behavior 
of the pupils in not molesting the bakery 
plant, in close proximity, while building 
operations were in progress. 

The entire plant of the Koehler Bros.’ 


—“A Union That Has Worked” 


bakery recently was virtually destroyed 
by fire. The loss is roughly estimated 
at $15,000. The bakehouse and other 
buildings, with two carloads of flour, 
much sugar and other baking supplies, 
were destroyed. 

While defending $1,100 of his employ- 
er’s money, Maurice Raiser, 38 years old, 
bookkeeper in the Saeta bakery, 1117 
South Randolph Street, was shot and 
killed Nov. 3 by a man who escaped in 
an automobile which was waiting for him 
in front of the place. 

SamvEt S. Daniets. 





CRACKER NOTES 


The National Biscuit Co. has started 
construction work on a plant at Savan- 
nah, Ga., to cost $40,000. 

Charles Vallone, Nino Dispenza, A. 
W. Kirton, and A. G. Walker propose 
to incorporate as the Lake Erie Macaroni 
Co., at Erie, Pa. 

The Hitchner Biscuit Co. of West 
Pittston, Pa., has opened its new ware- 
house and office at 501-503 North Front 
Street, Allentown, Pa., under the man- 
agement of W. H. Phillips. 

Building operations are well under 
way on the new cracker plant at~ Port- 
land, Maine, for the T. A. Houston Co., 
of Auburn, Maine. The factory, to be 
known as the “Dirigo,” will be seven 
stories high, with basement, covering 120 
x110 feet. A refrigerating plant will be 
installed, and modern equipment used 
throughout. 

C. W. Dickmeyer, for eight years sales- 
manager of the Perfection Biscuit Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has resigned, to be- 
come manager of the Miller-Lau Candy 
Co., of that place. 

The American Biscuit Co., of Malden, 
Mass., was awarded damages to the 
amount of $125.68 against M. Wagschal 
& Son, of Lawrence, Mass., in cross suits 
filed by them recently in the superior 
civil court. The damages covered moneys 
due the biscuit company for goods de- 
livered. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Macaroni Co. has 
its modern new plant in operation at the 
corner of Third and Union streets. 

The Consumers’ Biscuit Co., New Or- 
leans, La., is now housed in its modern 
new four-story plant at Gaiennie and 
South Peter Street. 








- BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 
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News of the Baking Industry From Different Parts of the Country—Local 
Meetings of Bakers’ Organizations—Gossip of the Trade 


KENTUCKY 
Carl Mann, of Louisville, has returned 
from France and is again associated with 
his mother in the baking business. 
M. Kohn has ed a bakery at 
or on Si and Maple streets, Louis- 


e. 
Walter Zwigard has bought the veneer & 
of H. H. + aoe 431 South Sevent 
Street, Louisville. 

The Fleischmann Malting Co., Louis- 
ville, is making extensive alterations to 
its plant. 

L. Lindley has engaged in the baking 
business at 1523 Mellwood Avenue, Louis- 
ville. 

Mitchell Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 511 East Jefferson Street, Louisville. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
opened shops at Winchester, Lexington, 
Owensboro and Louisville. 

New retail bakeries in Louisville: H. 
H. Groux, 422 West Liberty Street; G. 
Kapfhammer, 1506 South Shelby Street; 
Abraham Bass, 201 West Jefferson 
Street; J. Werhle, 1038 Lydia Street. 

The modern plant of the Labacco Co., 
Louisa, to replace the one recently 
burned, is in operation. 

H. Ellmers & Son, Louisville, are mak- 
ing $7,000 improvements to their bakery. 

C. G. Hoffman has reopened his bak- 
ery at 709 York Street, Newport. 

Harmes Jones has opened a bakery at 
Burkesville. 





INDIANA 

At the formal opening of the new 
plant of the Busse Baking Co., South 
Bend, the firm distributed $500 in cash 
prizes to the 37 women who produced 
the best loaves of bread. 

G. E. Vilhov is building a $7,000 bak- 
ery and garage at 1300 Adams Street, 

ary 


The Brown Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
is spending $40,000 in remodeling its 
bakery at 501 Clinton Street. There will 
be a two-story brick addition, with base- 
ment. R. Brown is manager. 

The O. K. bakery, 501 Mary Street, 
Evansville, is building an addition, 90x 
100, to cost about $40,000. 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 cap- 
ital stock, by F. H., W. P. and B. E. 
Prinz. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries of 
Evansville has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by C. E.. Hartmetz, 
D. W. Elbert and John Fitzsimmons. A 
building at Main and Second streets is 
being fitted up for a bakery. 

Rogers, Kuhn & Bahr, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Evansville, with $10,000 
capital stock, by G. W. and M. Rogers, 
and John Kuhn, to do a general baking 
business. 

E. L. Englert has bought the bakery 
of O. G. Albright, at Ashley. 

Jones & Martin are operating the L. 
Hollingsworth bakery at Windfall. 

W. H. Myers has sold his bakery at 
Fowler to Victor Gilbert. 

Lee Hamersly, Washington, and John 
and Edward Wirtz, Princeton, have 
opened a bakery at Washington, to be 
known as the Yankee bakery. 

The Home bakery, Goshen, is again 
in operation after undergoing extensive 
repairs. 

The Bake-Rite bakery has opened at 
$12 Calumet Avenue, Hammond, under 
the management of H. C. Riewe. 

Elmer Cline, of the Indianapolis plant 
of the Taggart Baking Co., has taken 
charge of the McIntyre-Hilbert bakery 
4 Anderson, recently acquired by that 

rm. 

The Nu-Way Bakery Co. is having a 
building fitted up on Fourth Street, 
Evansville, to be occupied as a bakery. 

W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking 
Co., Evansville, was a member of the 
Evansville Centennial E ition, which 
brought over 100,000 people to that city 
— the celebration in October. 

iam Kitzinger, prominent baker at 
Golumbus, is dead, aged 53. 

Jay French is now conducting the bak- 
ery of Willis Wilson, Nappanee. 

Zana Richardson has succeeded Balser 


Bros, in the baking business at Franklin. 

F. H. Printz is erecting a modern bak- 
ery in New Albany. 

Fletcher & Moor have taken over the 
bakery of W. B. Fletcher, Waterloo. 

Gary bakers have advanced the price 
of bread Ic per loaf. 

The Quality Bakery Co., Evansville, is 
fitting up the building formerly occu- 
pied by Bosse Bros. to house their bak- 
ery. The company expects to have the 
plant in operation in a short time. 

U. A. Bernett, for three and one-half 
years superintendent of the Perfection 
Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, has resigned, 
to become connected with the Superior 
Baking Co., of that place. 

C. P. Tighe, agent in charge of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for Indiana, is making 
an investigation among Indianapolis bak- 
ers to ascertain whether any are guilty 
of conspiracy to violate the Lever food 
control act by interfering with the dis- 
tribution of food. 


MICHIGAN 

Lorenzo Gue has sold his bakery at 
Lapeer to D. F. Butts, and bought the 
bakery of W. H. Bechtel at Caro. 

J. EK. Earl has sold his bakery at Clin- 
ton to E. U. Meyers. 

The monthly meetings of the Detroit 
Merchant Bakers’ Association have been 
resumed. Headquarters. are in the 
Broadway Market Building. 

The Wright-Parker Co. has its new 
plant in operation on Michigan Avenue, 
Detroit. 

Berton Pico, formerly of Ishpeming, 
has opened a retail bakery at Negaunee. 

S. N. Via has taken over the bakery 
of Rhoda McIntosh, Bear Lake. 

E. U. Myers is now operating the bak- 
ery of J. E. Earl, Clinton. 

Alvin Paquin has opened a bakery at 
Trout Lake. 

Miss Hattie Stearns has opened a bak- 
ery in the Ormsby Building, Deerfield. 

Olaf Paulson has started a bakery at 
Ishpeming. 

C. H. Twist has opened a bakeshop on 
Washington Street, Mount Pleasant. 

The Deuel bakery, Reading, is now op- 
erated by Bollinger & Deuel. 

C. Homan succeeds Joseph Pennington 
in the baking business at Grand Rapids. 

Emerson Bros., Burr Oak, has bought 
the bakery of Gustav Weber, White 
Pigeon. 

D. F. Butts has taken over the bakery 
of L. Gue, Lapeer. 

The Grennan Cake Bakeries are erect- 
ing a brick garage at 100 Seventeenth 
Street, Detroit, to cost about $10,000. 

The safe jn the bakery of Stanley 
Moza, 570 Horatio Avenue, Detroit, was 
robbed of $5,800 in cash and Liberty 
Bonds. 

The Michigan Patent Peel Co. has 
been organized at Detroit, with $25,000 
capital stock, by V. C. Gajewski, L. A. 
Kinast and J. L. Crandell, to manufac- 
ture and deal in bakery equipment. 








OHIO 

Samuel Williams has brought suit 
against the French Bros. & Bauer Co., 
bakers, of Cincinnati, for $2,500 for his 
minor son, who was run down by a team 
belonging to the baking company. 

George Braun, 1667 Dewey Avenue, 
Cincinnati, has added-a flour sifting and 
elevating outfit. ” 

Referee F. M. Krapp has made a final 
settlement in the case of John M. Brick, 
bankrupt baker and confectioner, Spring- 
field. Mr. Brick’s liabilities were $4,430, 
and his assets $3,150. 

A. Esslinger, 2519 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, has added a dough and cake 
mixer. 

The final meeting of the creditors of 
the White Baking & Restaurant Co., 
Cincinnati, has been held. Liabilities, 
$15,456; assets, $6,724. 

Arthur Trinks, conducting a bakery on 
Warner Street, Cincinnati, has sold to 
George Wolfrom, and has bought the 
plant of the Covington (Ky.) Home 
Bakery. 

The Ward Baking Co. has acquired 
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at Mahoning Avenue and totes 


Y on‘which it will erect 
Fine, Voungrtown, 


t. 
D. C. eon has succeeded F. M. 
eh ri: in the baking business at Lees- 
urg. 
v E. Sissney has taken over the bak- 
<n of Sissney & DeWitt, Nor- 
walk. 


N. W. Kritzer, rating a —! at 
1041 East 105th Street, Cleveland, is 
erecting a modern bakery for the manu- 
facturing of matzoth. 

Martin & Newcomb have succeeded 
Herman Essig in the baking business at 
Lorain. 

The new plant of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co. is in operation. 

A bronze memorial tablet, the gift of 
Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., has been unveiled at 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Gymnasium and 
Athletic Club’s building on _ Shillito 
Place. The tablet is eight feet high and 
six feet wide, and contains the names of 
479 club members who served their coun- 
try during the war. Gold stars appear 
in front of seven names, among which is 
that of Charles Fleischmann. 

A special meeting of the Merchant 
Bakers’ Club, of Cincinnati, was held on 
Nov. 8, at the Grand Hotel, for the pur- 
pose of nominating officers for the com- 
ing year. All of the present officers, with 
the exception of the vice-president, were 
nominated, he declining to run again. 
The club is issuing a paper called The 
Dough Sheet, illustrated and filled with 


‘news about the club and its members. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The Nicholson Co., one of the oldest 
cake bakeries in Pittsburgh, has discon- 
tinued its downtown store on Wood 
Street. Its main plant is at 5704 Penn 
Avenue. The company is now making a 
full line of baked goods under the su- 
perintendency of William Mackay. 

H. B. Moyer has retired from the bak- 
ery firm of Moyer Bros., Corry, and 
gone into the milling business at Erie. 

Evans Bros. have their new bakery at 
Pitcairn in operation. 

The Globe Grocery Stores, Inc., which 
plan on opening 10 bakeries in connec- 
tion with its retail grocery stores in the 
anthracite coalfields, has its first store 
and bakery in operation at 217 Wyoming 
Avenue, Scranton, and will open 57 stores 
in that territory. The bakery depart- 
ment will be in charge of Grace MeAI- 
lister, of New York. 

The bakery of H. J. Shulze, 500 Gear- 
ing Avenue, Pittsburgh, is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Extensive building operations are in 
progress at the plant of the People’s 
Baking Co., 47 Bates Street, Pittsburgh. 
The new bakery at 405 Chestnut Street, 
North Side, is in operation, equipped with 
the latest cake-baking appliances. 

The bakery of Philip Schwartz, McKees 
Rocks, burned, with a loss of $10,000. 

The Curtinsville (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated by S. Herskovitz, S. 
Kisilinsky and J. Broidy. 

The modern new plant of Cook Bros., 
Winber, is in operation. 

William Kohl, conducting a bakery on 
Main Street, Stroudsburg, will turn his 
business over to his son, Carl, who has 
returned from France, where he was a 
baker with the A. E. F., and his son-in- 
law, L. J. Shearer. The new firm will 
take charge Jan. 1. 

T. J. Eckbreth & Son, Monongahela, 
have bought the retail bakery store of 
H, C. Sutman & Co., at that place. 

E. M. Baum, Palmyra, furnished a 
birthday cake, weighing 100 lbs, for the 
ninth anniversary of the Hershey (Pa.) 
Stores, operated by the Hershey Choco- 
late Co., which gave the cake away to 
patrons. 

M. J. Tisherman Sons have their bak- 
ery in operation at Fifth Avenue and 
Logan Street, Pittsburgh. A _ rotary 
oven has been installed, and the interior 
enameled white. : 

James Stevenson, a baker at Charleroi, 
will erect a modern bakery at Washing- 
ton Avenue and Second Street. 

W. C. Barth, for a number of years a 
baker in the Beaver valley district of 
Pennsylvania and president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, is now 
operating four up-to-date bakeries in 
Pittsburgh. His headquarters are at 272 
Paulson Avenue, while his other shops are 
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located at 5501 Walnut Street, 4109 Penn 
Avenue and 6010 Penn Avenue. 

The Bethlehem-Allenton Baking Co., 
of Allentown, has been organized, with 
$5,000 capital. 


Dahl _ Bros., operating the Myersdale 
(Pa.) Bakery, are erecting an addition, 
24x26, for a packing and shipping depart- 
ment. 

James Stevenson, Charleroi, has bought 
two steam bread ovens for his bakery 
now being built. His present plant on 
Fallowfield Street will be turned into an 
ice cream factory; with a pastry and 
fancy cake department in connection. 

The plant of the Famous Baking Co., 
McKeesport, was damaged $2,000 by fire. 

Henry Budozowski, New Castle, has 
returned from France and is again in 
the baking business on Long Avenue, 
where he is building a new shop and 
making extensive improvements to his 
present plant, which includes the installa- 
tion of a steam bread oven. 

Gutman Caplan, aged 67, and one of 
the best known bakers in Pittsburgh, is 
dead. 

The Washington (Pa.) Baking Co. is 
making extensive alterations. 

Due to the explosion of an acetylene 
tank, the bakery of Fred Keefer, Pine- 
grove, was wrecked, and an employee, 
Isaac Huber, was so badly hurt that he 
died. R. F. Dress, another employee, is 
in the hospital in a critical condition. 
Mr. Keefer will rebuild at once. 

The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
conducting an extensive advertising cam- 


paign. 





PITTSBURGH 

Contrary to the expectations of some 
that with colder weather there might be 
a heavy increase in home baking, local 
trade is experiencing a gradual increase 
in business. The wholesale bakers report 
that business this year has shown an in- 
crease over corresponding periods in 
1918. The national “Eat More Bread” 
and the neighborhood baker campaign, 
re-enforced by the individual publicity of 
the larger wholesale bakers, doubtless are 
responsible for much of the good busi- 
ness. Mild weather during most of Oc- 
tober and part of November probably 
accounts for some of the gain. 

The demand for skim milk powder 
continues active, and prices are strong 
but unchanged at 27@27¥%,c. Powdered 
buttermilk has a good call. Prices show 
an upward tendency and are quoted at 
17@20c per lb in barrel lots. Lard and 
corn oil markets are advancing. The 
strength of hog’ prices is forcing the 
market for fats upward. 

Cocoa and bitter chocolate are’ strong 
in price and advancing, with stocks 
scarce. Nuts are high, and new goods 
have not reached the market in large 
quantities yet. New walnuts are expect- 
ed to be on the market by the end of 
the month. Apples are scarce, and the 
trade is awaiting the arrival of new 
goods, Peaches and apricots are not in 
as creme demand as recently. Holders 
advanced prices, which had a tendency to 
restrict sales. 

Public-view bakeries are springing up 
all over the city. One thing that can be 
said about the new bakeries is that their 
competition is of the highest order. There 
is no cutting of prices in order to attract 
trade, but quality and cleanliness are 
the principal arguments, and the word 
“sanitary” figures prominently in all the 
advertising. 





ST. LOUIS 

S. Mayer has opened a bakery at 5416 
Wren Avenue. 

The Lautz Bros. Baking Co. will build 
a bakery at 3942-3946 West Pine Boule- 
vard to cost $25,000. 

C. S. Simmons has taken over the bak- 
ery of George Randall, 4653 Cottage 
Avenue, j 

P. B. Hennelley has closed his bakery 
on Clara Avenue, and will engage in the 
flour business. 

The Prendergast Bakery, St. Louis, 
has added four auto trucks. 

J. Gordon has bought the Wilkerson 
bakery, 4211 Finnery Avenue, and will 
overhaul it and add new equipment. 

The Bowe-Perry Pie Co. 1514-1598 
North Prairie Avenue, is building an 
addition to its factory. 

The bakers of East St. Louis, by an 
order of the City Council, will have to 
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a license of $25 to do business and 
st for each delivery truck operated, on 
and after Jan. 1. 

The Manewal Baking Co. is making 
extensive improvements to its plant on 
South Broadway. : 

Max Klinger, 3201 South Grand Ave- 
nue, has added a dough mixer and other 
machinery. 

The Entire Wheat Bread Co., Fountain 
and Kings Highway, will hereafter be 
known as the Cap Sheaf Bread Co. 

Walter Samuels has engaged in the 
baking business on Ewing Avenue. 

The American Bakery Co. is building 
a large addition to its plant at 7502-7512 
Michigan Avenue. 

W. F. Rodenberg has closed his bakery 
at 5099 Minerva Avenue. 

A new oven and other equipment has 
been installed in the bakery of Mrs. 
Emgleman, North. Lillian Avenue. 

John S. Johns, 3234 North Broadway, 
has added all new equipment and store 
fixtures to his bakery. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co. will be 
held Jan. 7, to increase the capital stock 
to $400,000.' Theodore Remmers is 
president, and J. A. McRoberts secre- 
tary. 
: The Delmar bakery is in operation at 
Delmar and Euclid avenues. 

The Rodenberg bakery has_ been 
opened on North Vandeventer Avenue. 

The Manewal-Jungewalter Co. St. 
Louis, has been incorporated, with $60,- 
000 capital stock, by L. A. Manewal, 
Frank Jungewalter, L. A. Stuenkel, W. 
J. Manewal and Frank G, Jungewalter, 
to do.a general baking business. The 
firm has taken over the business of the 
Heidland Bakery Co., which was bought 
last May by the Manewal interests. 

The St. Louis branch of the General 
Baking Co. has started a baking contest 
among 121 housewives, with $1,000 in 
cash prizes to be distributed in amounts 
of $100 down to $5. The prize-winning 
loaves will be taken as samples to be in- 
corporated into its new loaf of Bond 
bread. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Numerous alterations are being made 
to the bakery of J. August, Central Falls, 
R. I. 

Extensive improvements have been 
completed at the bakery of Edward De- 
lorge, 20 Beacon Avenue, Biddeford, 
Maine. A two-story building, 40x100, has 
been erected and equipped with two 
ovens. A dough divider, flour conveying 
and elevating outfit, molder, etc., have 
been added, which increases the plant to 
a capacity of 25,000 loaves a day. 

The National Biscuit Co. has bought 
property at Lawrence, Mass., on which 
will be erected a distributing agency 
building. 

John Seymour has opened a bakery at 
Saco, Maine. 

S. N. McWilliams has sold his bakery 
at Newburyport, Mass., to Eric Fern and 
A. J. Doyle, who will operate as Fern- 
Doyle. 

G. F. Hilton has opened a bakery at 
Portland, Maine. 

R. J. Anderson has bought the bakery 
of Alfred Peterson, Portland, Maine. 
Mr. Peterson will now devote his atten- 
tion to his bakery at East Deering, 
Maine. 

J. H. Gile has opened a bakery at 
Nashua, N, H. 

The United Bakeries has been incor- 
porated, at Calais, Maine, with $100,000 
capital stock, by F. J. Mack, president, 
R. A; McDonald, treasurer, and J. N. 
Beckett, secretary. 

John P, Sullivan, president Gahan 
Baking Co., Worcester, Mass., is dead. 

Edward Towne is erecting a bakery 
at Waterbury Center, Vt. 

G. Simard has added another oven to 
his bakery at Lewiston, Maine. 

The bakery of G. F. Soule, 379 Con- 
gress Street, Portland, Maine, has been 
sold to R. Epstein. 

L. O. Olsen is enlarging and remodel- 
ing his bakery at Portland, Maine. 

Duclos Bros. have added a dough mix- 
er, roll divider and flour handling outfit 
to their bakery at Westbrook, Maine. 

J. G. Bergeron, Somersworth, N. H., 
has installed another oven, bread-wrap- 
ping machine and other appliances. 

Building operations have been begun 
on the new plant for the T. A. Houston 
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and seven stories hi 
with basement, 120x110, fireproof and 
fully ye with electrical machinery, 
with a modern refrigerating plant in the 
basement. 

L. A. Graves has sold his bakery at 
Greenfield, Mass., to H.» C. Graves. 

A number of Jewish organizations in 
Lynn, Mass., have formed the Lynn Jew- 
ish Co-operative Bakery Association, and 
will build a modern two-oven bakery. 
The executive board consists of Jacob 
Goldberg, chairman; Louis Kunian, 
Charles Chipolovitz, Morris Gordonitsky 
and Jacob Strome. The company plans 
on selling bread at cost and supplying 
flour at wholesale prices. 

H. S. Blanchard, formerly district 
manager for the Fleischmann Co., with 
headquarters at Hartford, Conn., has 
been transferred to Cincinnati, and the 
bakers in his district, together with the 
Fleischmann employees, tendered him a 
farewell reception. George Kolb, in be- 
half of the bakérs, presented Mr. Blanch- 
ard with a pearl and diamond stickpin, 
while the Fleischmann employees gave 
him a modern travelling outfit. 

Eberhardt’s bakery, New Canaan, 
Conn., is now being conducted by ‘Willand 
& Schorder. 

David A. Weber will build a bakery in 
Milford, Conn., to cost $20,000. ° 

The Andrus bakery has opened at 
Southington, Conn. - 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
taken over a storeroom at 8 Main Street, 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Johnson’s bakery, Bath, Maine, was 
recently damaged $2,500 by fire. 

Employees of the Fox plant of the 
General Baking Co., Boston, were given 
a dinner at chore 3 Club by Frank R. 
Shepard, vice-president of the company, 
and A. H. Huggins, office manager. The 
dinner was the result of a wager which 
was won by Mr. Shepard from Colonel 
Louis J. Kolb, president of the Kolb 
Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

F. W. Walker is fitting up a storeroom 
at Main and Cottage streets, Norway, 
Maine, for a bakery. 

J. Harry Woorrmece. 





Baltimore Trade Review 

Bakery supply houses report business 
increasing and trade brisk. While bread 
sales by some bakers show but slight 
gains, other products, as cakes, dough- 
nuts, etc., are in larger demand. 

Many bakers have been buying com- 
modities used by them in a limited way 
for some time. Now, with business loom- 
ing up, they are buying more freely. 
Another factor which has brought bak- 
ers into the market is the strength in 
prices. ‘They are endeavoring to cover 
their needs before prices reach higher 
levels. The trade is showing a greater 
inclination to have a sufficient quantity of 
needed material on hand. 

Albumen is in small supply, and bak- 
ers are buying in a cautious manner. The 
trade is waiting until new supplies ar- 
rive, anticipating lower prices. Supply 
houses quote albumen at $2@2.25 lb. 

Supplies of raisins are light and de- 
mand good, Bakers await the arrival of 
the new crop. A good demand for raisin 
bread is reported. 

Difficulty encountered by bakers in 
obtaining machinery and equipment is 
still in evidence. Firms handling these 
articles report that manufacturers are 
far behind in deliveries, due largely to 
increased business, shortage of raw ma- 
terial and the scarcity of labor. 

With the bakery business generally 
taking on a better tone, sales of ma- 
chinery and equipment are increasing. 
The shortage of labor has caused many 
bakers to seek labor-saving devices, in 
an effort to increase production. The 
opening of many visible bakeries in vari- 
ous parts of the country has also caused 
a greater demand for machinery. 

With wheat bread in excellent demand, 
bakers have been devoting considerable 
attention to stimulating the trade in rye 
bread, which has been dull ever since the 
end of the war. It seems that people 
were thoroughly tired of dark roe and 
mixtures made necessary by war-time re- 
strictions, and it is difficult to get the 
taste back to ye bread. 

With the g trade generally show- 


. this commodity 


ing a better tone, sales of yeast are in- 
creasing. Further gains in the sales of 
are expected as a result 
of the canipaign-now being waged by 
the manufacturers of this product to in- 
crease the sale of bread. 


NOTES : 

The new model bakery now being in- 
stalled in the Costello Building, Hagers- 
town, Md., will be ready for operation 
by Jan. 1, 

The plant of the Cumberland (Md.) 
Bakery will be in operation by Dec. 1. It 
contains the latest machinery and oven 
equipment. 

John Wareham, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Hagerstown, Md., and 
who disposed of his business about a 
year ago, will re-engage in the business. 

August Meier, well known to the bak- 
ing trade in Maryland, will open a bakery 
at Frederick, where he conducted a shop 
for a number of years. 

Charles Meade, the well-known Balti- 
more baker, spent a number of days in 
New York this month, in connection with 
extensive improvements that are to be 
made to the Meade bakery on Asquith 
Street. 





Montana Association of Bakers 

The fourth annual convention of the 
Montana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at Billings, Mont., Oct. 
22-23, and was a most successful affair. 
The bakers present took part,in all dis- 
cussions freely, and the benefit derived 
from the meeting was both educational 
and entertaining. 

The membership report showed the or- 
ganization to be growing. The financial 
report showed that more money was 
needed if the work in mind is to be car- 
ried out. It was decided to raise the 
dues to $12 per year, and to admit asso- 
ciate members. 

The employment of a business manager 
to handle the affairs of the organization 
was discussed, There are a number of 
available candidates in the field who are 
capable of doing the work which the as- 
sociation requires between meetings, and 
at the same time have work in connec- 
tion with other organizations that would 
make the expenses for the Montana asso- 
ciation light. 

Affiliation with the Montana Associa- 
tion of Industries was considered, but ac- 
tion deferred to a later date. 

Affiliation with the national body un- 
der the federation plan was deferred in- 
definitely. The Montana bakers first 
want to feel that they are an asset to the 
national organization, before they affiliate 
with it, 

A resolution was passed assuring the 
Montana Trade Commission the fullest 
co-operation of the association and that 
the bakers were ready at all times to 
supply any information that the commis- 
sion desired. 

The Montana bakers feel that they are 
being unjustly discriminated against on 
express rates on bread shipments, and it 
was decided to take the matter up with 
the American Railway Express Co. 

J. A. Robbins, of Lewistown, gave an 
able talk on “Organization and Co- 
operation” at the opening session. 

N. F. Burger, Billings, spoke on “The 
Value of Organization to the Individual,” 
dealing largely with the value of induce- 
ments to bakers to join their organiza- 
tion. 

H. E. Heath, Butte, talked on “Or- 
ganization and Labor.” The part that 
organization plays in “collective bar- 
gaining” was illustrated, and the impor- 
tance of organization in advocating or 
discouraging legislation was brought out 
clearly. 

Mr. Hitchcock, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Employers’ Association and secre- 
tary of the Employing Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Butte, talked on “Organization.” 

At a banquet on Wednesday evening, 
mountain trout and venison were served, 
the game being the gift of Edward Gal- 
livan, of the Eddy Baking Co., Helena. 
N. F. Burger acted as toastmaster. 

Advertising was the principal topic at 
the banquet, being discussed by Mr. 
Whitehead, of the Fleischmann Co., C. 
R. Brazier, of the C. R. Brazier advertis- 
ing agency, Helena, and others. 

At the closing session, Oct. 23, “Re- 
search Work” was considered. R. W. 


Osenbrug, of Butte, read a paper on the 
American Institute of Baking, and urged 
the members to support it b 
their contribu Mr. 
the Fleischmann Co., pointed out 
results of research work in the baking 
industry, and also predicted what might 
be ex from the American Institute 
of B ne. 
N. F. Burger, of Billings, in an in- 
structive talk on cost accounting, cleared — 
up many questions troubling the bakers. 
The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: N. F. Burger, Purity Bread Co., 
Billings, president; H. E. Heath, Heath’s 
bakery, Butte, vice-president; R. W. 
Osenbrug, Home Baking Co., Butte, sec- 
retary and treasurer; William Springer, 
North Side bakery, Great Falls, executive 
committeeman. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, aré given as below: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.35. 
Sugar, beet granulated, lb 17@20c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal $2. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 31c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6 @7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $10@11. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $15, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 78c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 68c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 24c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 20c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 16c. 
Currants, lb in cases 16c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $12.05. 
Compound, Ib 26%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29% @30%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $18. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 86c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 80c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 23c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 20c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 17c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 26c. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $11.05. 
Lard, tierces, lb 28% @28%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75 @7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@10.40. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12@13. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 78c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 75c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 18 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 17c. 
Currants, lb in cases 24c. 


RICHMOND, IND, 
Sugar, clarified, lb 17%c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, 1b 25c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 78c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 15 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in-cases 17%c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal $1.90. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 2ic, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 27c, 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal 26%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29%c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.25. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 85c. 
Honey, strained, gallons $1.50. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18c, 


KANSAS CITY 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $12@18, 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $11@15. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 24% @25%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26@28c. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $11.317. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 28c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 15c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases l5c. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


Sugar, beet granulated, Ib 10%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 29\%c. 





Sugar Shortage Reduces Output 

R. Spaulding, Russell-Spaulding Bak- 
ing Co., Binghamton, N. Y: Sugar and 
sugar substitutes are very short. Pres- 
ent price 9c at the refinery; for delivery 
in January, 131,c at refinery. Cake and 
pie consumption reduced from one-third 
to one-half. Believe most bakers are 
carrying 60-day supply of flour. 





Indiana Bakers to Meet 

The annual convention of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry is 
to be held, Jan. 28-29, at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. One of the main 
features of this convention is to be an 
exhibit of supplies, we gener a | ahd equip- 
ment that will be of special interest to 
the bakers. 
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Sugar Shortage Serious—Committee Appoint- 
ed by Refiners to Assist in Equitable 
_  Distribution—Many Improvements 

' Wasurincton, D. C., Nov. 20.—Bakers 

feel keenly the shortage of sugar. In 

. gome instances, restaurants and grocers 
have been obliged to return to practically 

. a war-time schedule in the distribution of 
the commodity. Bakers generally have a 
small quantity on hand, and are — 
same cautiously. Supply houses an 

e grocers have been able to sup- 

ply them with small quantities from time 


to time. ; 
*\ Conditions in the market have become 
so abnormal that the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board suggested that 
a committee on distribution be organized 
by refiners, not only to stop duplication 
of orders, but to give such preferences in 
deliveries as were suggested by the Food 
Administration. In a statement to the 
refiners’ committee, George A. Zabriskie, 

resident of the Sugar Equalization 

rd, said that confectioners and candy 
manufacturers should be cut down to 50 
per cent of their last year’s requirements 
and bakers to 70 per cent,. and others 
less essential regulated accordingly. 

Mr. Zabriskie appeared before the re- 
finers’ committee and asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed to supervise the dis- 
tribution of cane sugar by the Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf refiners for the remain- 
der of the year. This committee was 
appointed, and the.next allotments of 
refined sugar will be made under its 
supervision. «All refiners are reported to 
have withdrawn from the market. The 
demand from domestic sources, it is said, 
will far exceed the supply for the balance 
of the year. Refiners’ stocks are reported 
very low. 

Plans are being formulated by the re- 
finers’ committee to carry out the board’s 
instructions, and it is expected that the 
committee will soon make an announce- 
ment of its method of allotments. 

While competition in the regular bak- 
ing trade is as keen as, if not keener 
than, ever before, one source of competi- 
tion which for a time was regarded with 
apprehension is gradually losing its hold, 
the so-called public-view bakeries. In 
Washington it appears that window bak- 
ers are losing their popularity, which is 
believed to be due to the fact that the 
novelty has worn off. 

While local bakers never considered the 
public-view as a serious competitor, the 
loss of trade while this character of bread 
production was at the height of its popu- 
larity was appreciable, and the predic- 
tions now freely made that they have run 
their course are welcomed by the regular 
trade. 

NOTES 

Levin Bros. have taken over the Kirk- 
stein bakery, 807 Four-and-a-Half Street, 
S.W. 

The new bakery of K. V. Lawman, 
3412 Fourteenth Street, N.W., is in op- 
eration. 

Joseph Ottenberg, 1243 Seventh Street, 
N.W., will install a flour sifting and ele- 
vating outfit. 

All female employees of the Connecti- 
cut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wisconsin Av- 
enue, N.W., now wear white uniforms. 

The exterior of the bakery of Logeman 
& Leyking, 1749 L Street, N.W., has 
been painted and the store overhauled. 

Henry Copperthite, well-known pie 
baker of Washington, with Mrs. Copper- 
thite, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage on Oct. 29. 

M. H. Cohn, a former Washington 
broker, has accepted a position as sales- 
manager with Bridge & Leonard, Chi- 
cago, wholesalers of feeds and grain. 

H. Cott, who recently took over the 
Reisinger bakery, 235 G Street, N.W., has 
bought the property housing the bakery, 
and will make extensive improvements. 

The Havenner Baking Co., 467 C 
Street, N.W., has arranged with a local 
physician to visit its oes daily and 
render medical aid to ail employees free. 

Jacob Hinkle, 1323 Seventh Street, 
N.W., had the interior of his retail bak- 
ery store wired for electricity and new 


fixtures added. A flour-handling outfit 
The Old Dutch Market, Inc., had the 


J 


seat abet oot 


of provided for 
and Queen of Belgium when“ 
re last month. 

The bakery operated in the Arcade 
Market, Fourteenth Street, N.W., by 
Shipman & Rosenfeld, is now known. as 
the Arcade Pastry Shop. A Hobart cake 
mixer has been added. 

W. C. Herbert, manager of Herberts, 
Inc., 412 Ninth Street, N.W., has re- 
turned home much improved in health 
from an outing in the mountains of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, predicts 
smaller crops for next summer, and‘ 
higher bread prices may result from a 
diminished wheat supply, although lower 
meat prices may offset this. 

George C. Knoop, manager of the 
Knoop Baking Co., Piqua, Ohio, and who 
is erecting bakeries at Urbana and 
Springfield, Ohio, recently visited the 
local trade to get ideas to embody into 
his new plants. 

D. W. Cass, sales-manager of the Bak- 
ers’ Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
here calling on the local bakery trade 
and conferring with government officials 
in reference to a new product his firm 
intends to put on the market. 

The Bellevue Farms Lunch Rooms, 
13387 G Street, N.W., have installed 
equipment in their bakery for the manu- 
facturing of Danish pastry on a large 
scale, which will be sold in their recently 
established retail bakery store. 

The Vernon M. Green Co., flour and 
feed brokers, has removed its offices to 
room 305, Hibbs Building, Fifteenth 
Street, N.W. Mr. Green, who has been 
in a hospital for over a month recuperat- 
ing from an automobile accident, is able 
to be around. 

Holmes & Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street, 
N.W., who recently installed a wireless 
station on the top of their bakery, have 
established communications with Cuba, 
Hawaii, etc., in order to get first-hand 
information on the various fruit crops 
that are used extensively in the pie in- 
dustry. 

The Service bakery, operated by Wood- 
ward & Armstrong, at 3422 Fourteenth 
Street, N.W., has been succeeded by the 
Clover Leaf Cooked Food & Pastry Shop, 
composed of a number of ladies formerly 
connected with government diet kitchens. 
The shop and store are being overhauled 
and painted white. 

W. S. Corby, president of the Corby 
Co., Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes 
& Son, Inc., and J. A. Whitfield, presi- 
dent of the Old Dutch Market, Inc., all 
prominently connected with the baking 
business in the District of Columbia, 
have been elected to life membership in 
the City Club of Washington. 


The Barker System of Bakeries has 
been incorporated, with $400,000 capital 
stock, by Embry Bros. They have a 
plant at 3112 Fourteenth Street, N.W., 
and are opening shops at 1305 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., 735 Seventh Street, N.W., 
and an exclusive pastry shop will be lo- 
cated at Fourteenth and Harvard Street, 
N.W., as soon as the building can be 
put in order. 


Holmes & Son, 107-115 F Street, N.W., 
one of the largest retail baking com- 
panies in this section of the country, now 
publish a weekly house organ for the 
benefit of their employees. The firm is 
offering prizes, aggregating a total of 
$1,500, in a contest which runs until 
Dec. 13, to the salesmen showing the 
largest increase in business. The first 
prize is for $500, the second $250, the 
third $200, the fourth $150, and the 
balance of $100 each. They have installed 
a wireless station on the top of their bak- 
ery, to receive weather reports and mar- 
ket information. 


Over 600 bakers and helpers took part 
in the Gompers Labor parade held here 
on Oct. 28. This parade caused another 
flurry between employing bakers and of- 
ficials of the local union. Again the 
union took things in its own hands, and 
issued orders that all members must quit 
work at 4 p.m. and remain out until 
midnight of the day of the parade, with 
the exception of doughmixers, who would 
be allowed to return to work at 8 p.m. 
A committee from the Employing Bak. 
ers’ Association met with a committee 


ee 


partment of Labor, which succeeded in 
a concession of allowing the 
loughmixers to go to work at 6 p.m. an 
all other employees immediately after the 
parade was over. Cards were sent union 
members that they must appear in the 
parade, under a penalty of a heavy fine 
ranging from $10 to $25, and that none 
would be excused. However, a few em- 
ployers were able to get permits to have 
certain employees excused, but these re- 
ceived word to be in line, and they 
paraded, regardless of having a permit 
to be excused, while employing bakers 
waited to get out their work. 
J. Harry Wootrrmce. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ALABAMA 

A Barker bakery has been opened in 
Florence under the name of Superior 
Quality bakery. 

Clement & Gardner are building a 
bakery at Haleyville. 

The Jungerman Baking Co., Birming- 
ham, due to enormous increase in busi- 
ness, will erect an addition to its plant 
that will add a daily capacity of 6,000 
loaves. 

E ARKANSAS 

The Fisher bakery, Blytheville, is 
byilding an addition to its plant and will 
install modern machinery. 

The American bakery, Arkadelphia, 
has been opened by J. A. Burrows. 


E CALIFORNIA 
The Langendorff Baking Co. San 
Francisco, will make extensive improve- 
ments to its plant, to cost about $25,000. 
H. Donath has sold his bakery at 
Berkeley to V. Jallu. 
Gonnella & Gualtiere, Petaluma, have 
sold their bakery to Andrew Nell. 


ILLINOIS 


The New England bakery, Decatur, has 
been bought by the Nafziger Baking Co., 
Kansas City, which will enlarge and re- 
model the plant. 

Lucy and Nora Costella will establish 
a Federal bakery at Rockford. 

Sam Davidson expects to open a bak- 
ery in Decatur. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Jacksonville. 

The Mueller-Spitz Baking Co. is build- 
ing an addition to its plant in Danville, 
to cost $25,000. 

Gustave Drosten has opened a bakery 
at Carlinville. 

A Federal bakery is to be established 
at Macomb. 

Henry Graeber, Oglesby, has sold his 
bakery to William Petz and L. Wiencek. 

J. M. Azukas has opened a bakery at 
Spring Valley. 

J. B. Nix will open a Barker bakery 
at Sycamore. 

Dillon & Milton have opened a bakery 
at Rockford. 

L. E. Burnett has bought the bakery 
of E. O. Whitmer, Vienna, 


INDIANA 


A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Shelbyville. 

The Dearborn Baking Co., recently in- 
corporated at Aurora, is remodeling a 
three-story building into a modern bak- 
ery. Lewis W. Hill is president, E. W. 
Swarthout secretary, J. A. Rushworth 
treasurer, and R. P, Gray manager. 

Herman Book will open a retail bakery 
at Vincennes. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Wabash. 

J. W. Fisher expects to open a bakery 
at Crawfordsville. 

H. A. Campbell will open a bakery at 
Anderson. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, will 
make extensive alterations to its plant at 
a cost of $15,000. 

KENTUCKY 

The new bakery of the Nick Warisse 
Baking Co., Louisville, is now in opera- 
tion. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Barker bakery, Haverhill, was re- 
cently badly wrecked due to a match 
being lit by one of the employees while 
looking for a gas leak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Steiner have opened 
@ bakery in Falmouth, 
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MICHIGAN 

John Martin will a bakery at 
Sturgis. a 3 gee 

The Gats Creamery & Baking Co.’s 
plant at Mt. Clemens was recently dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire. 

The ppg 12) Baking Co., Detroit, 
will build an addition to its plant, to 
cost $28,000. 

F, W. Tuller and J. Zurnderman have 
bought the former plant of the Hickman 
Baking Co., Jackson. 

Irvin Howell has sold his bakery at 
Marion to W. De Forrest. 

The Boss bakery, Bangor, has been sold 
to G. R. Carter. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
Ishpeming. 

The Century Bakeries is the name of a 
new company at Lansing. 

Howard and Wade Thomas have 
bought the bakery of Harry Rice, Char- 
lotte. 

The Berdan Bread Co., Bay City, will 
build a three-oven bakery to cost about 
$50,000. 

MISSOURI 

G. P. Kelinstrauss has bought the 
Fountain bakery, St. Louis. 

George Cummins has opened a shop in 
St. Louis under the name of the Rose 
bakery. 

B. Hempen, St. Louis, has sold his 
bakery to T. Schoenberger. 

F. E. Craine has sold his bakery at 
Liberty to 
mings. 

J. T. Smallwood expects to open a 
bakery at Canton. 

The Southwestern Electric Bakeries Co. 
has opened a bakery at Carthage. 

A Keep Fresh bakery has been opened 
at 6130 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, by 
McCaskill & Co. 


NEBRASKA 


W. W. Dinneed has sold his bakery at 
Shelton to Owen Bros. 

W. Faith has opened a bakery at Sar- 
gent. 

A Federal bakery is to be established 
in Nebraska City. 

Delvin & Anderson have bought the 
bakery of W. Poesch, Columbus. 

J. H. Poast has opened a bakery at 
Davenport. 

Hall & Rebhausen have sold their bak- 
ery at Bancroft to Harold Palmer. 

Harold Smith is operating a bakery in 
Arnold. 

William Zaeger will open a bakery: at 
Walthall. 


John Massey and Guy Cum- 


OHIO 


Edward Matter has bought the Rogers 
bakery, Orrville. 

The Knoop Baking Co. will remodel a 
building on West Jefferson Street, 
Springfield, into a modern bakery. 

The New Era Baking Co. is a new com- 
pany in Dayton. 

The Tratsil Electric Baking Co., Phila- 
ranted a charter to 


delphia, has been 
expects to open sev- 


operate in Ohio, an 
eral shops in Toledo. 

The New System Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, expects to open a bakery at Nor- 
walk. 

The Springfield Baking Co.’s new bak- 
ery at Springfield is completed and in 
operation. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

C. W. Timmons, formerly with the 
Kolb bakeries, died recently in his home 
near Philadelphia. 

Mrs. R. Weidner has opened a bakery 
in Reading. 

The Hazelton (Pa.) Baking Co. ex- 
pects to install a cake bakery. A sepa- 
rate building to cost about $20,000 will 
be erected. The bread bakery is being 
remodeled, and a new bread oven and 
other machinery installed. 

The Kebler Baking Co., Kane, is mak- 
ing improvements to cost about $20,000. 


WISCONSIN 


C. W. Wenzel has bought the bakery 
of R. H. Clark, River Falls. 

Glen Witter has opened a bakery at 
Bruce. 

The Nelson bakery, Waupaca, has been 
sold to William Doerfler. 

The New Method bakery has been 
opened at Wausau by Murray & Davis. 

Albert Plath & Son, Marshfield, have 
built an addition to their plant and in- 
stalled another oven. 

The Westberg bakery, Ashland, has 
been bought by Charles Edwardson, 
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Hard wheat flour prices, both spring 
and Kansas, have been advancing so fast 
that a curious situation has come to 
pass; soft wheat flour is selling at $3@ 
4 bbl below the price of hard wheat 
flours of the same grade. It would seem 
that if anything in the world could stim- 
ulate the sale and use of soft wheat flour 
this wide and unusual difference in price 
would do so. Also that, if the ingenuity 
of man could in any way devise the sub- 
stitution of this lower-priced flour for 
that of higher price, it would be done. 
The price advantage is so clear and un- 
mistakable that even the most stupid can 
realize the saving it makes possible. 

Already considerable blending of soft 
wheat flour has been done by bakers; it 
will doubtless increase rapidly, if the 
present difference in price holds. For 
example, a baker using 100 bbls of flour 
a day could save approximately $75 a 
day by blending 25 per cent soft win- 
ter wheat in his bread mixture. Spring 
wheat standard patent was quoted this 
week as high as $14.10, car lots, and soft 
winter patent can be had as low as $10 
@10.40. 

The situation is most extraordinary. 
Even if certain factors should tend to 
militate against its continuance, as, for 
instance, a heavy movement of soft wheat 
to the Northwest or elsewhere for mix- 
ing with hard wheat, thereby forcing soft 
wheat to a premium and more in line 
with other wheats, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain price advantage would probably 
remain. 

The advantage the soft wheat miller 
has enjoyed on this crop by having the 
cheapest wheat has been thrown into still 
higher relief this last week or so by fur- 
ther advances in hard wheat flour prices. 
This may have been more of a contribut- 
ing cause than is realized to the well- 
sustained flour business some few soft 
wheat millers have reported, and to the 
improvement others have recently no- 
ticed. It may be said quite confidently 
that the situation shows signs of ma- 
terial improvement. If things continue 


as they have been shaping themselves re- ° 


cently, the outlook for the soft wheat 
miller is not so bad after all. His flour 
will be the best buy, because it is cheap- 
est and is also unusually glutinous this 
year. 

FLOUR PRICES AND STOCKS 

There is quite a range in hard wheat 
flour prices, particularly when one con- 
siders the absurdly low prices an occa- 
sional mill is willing to make. Not quot- 
ing such extremes, the range for Kan- 
sas standard patents is $12@13.10, basis 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo rate points, and for 
spring $13.05@14. Short patents are 
held at 40@50c more. Soft winter wheat 
patents can be had at $10.20@10.40, with 
prices tending to firmness. 

Stocks of flour on spot or under con- 
tract are thought to be liberal, and in 
the case of many bakers it is frequently 
said that they have much beyond 60 days’ 
supply. It is also frequently claimed 
that millers have disregarded the limita- 
tion on bookings to shipment within 60 
days. Many are looking for a period of 
light buying from the bakery trade, but 
business has been so good that they can 
stand it. 

NOTES 


A. C. Smith, sales-manager Capitol 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, is in the 
East calling on the'mill’s connections. 

N. L. Hensley, vice-president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 


was in Columbus, calling on the trade, 
this week. 

Wade Holland, of the Holland Bread 
Co., Toledo, Columbus and Youngstown, 





Milling Co., for which he will act as spe- 
cial representative in Ohio and western 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

A leading broker of the central states 
who reports that he has sold 56,000 bbls 
flour in the last four months says that 
only 7 per cent of it was spring, and 
that practically all the rest was Kansas 
flour. 

Many jobbers and bakers who have 
cars of flour bought to arrive are increas- 
ing their orders sufficiently to meet the 
new minimum car loading of 60,000 lbs. 
Little trouble is experienced in securing 
these increases. 

George C. Pickard, engaged in the 
flour business at Toledo, formerly in the 
baking business, fell at his home this 
week, breaking his right leg and suffering 


8. Thruston Ballard, Recently Elected Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky 


has returned from a hunting trip in 
northern Canada. 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 
has moved into its new office building re- 
cently completed, which is modern and 
up-to-date, and includes a chemical lab- 
oratory. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, returned this week 
from a business trip to New York, Bos- 
ton and Burlington, Vt., where he vis- 
ited his mill’s connections. 

The many friends of E. P. Mitchell, 
representing the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., and secretary Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry, are 
congratulating him on the arrival of a 
son. 

Francis B. Miller, who has been rep- 
resenting Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., in northern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Columbus, has resigned 
to go with the Leavenworth (Kansas) 


a sprain in the left leg. He is reported 
as getting on well. 

J. A. Carlisle, of the Carlisle Flour 
Agency, Buffalo, representing the Sleepy 
Eye (Minn.) Mills and the Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. in northern 
Ohio and western New York, called at 
this office this week. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
had on exhibition at the meeting of Ohio 
millers at Columbus one of its “Exact 
Weight” flour packer’s scales, and it 
was noticeable that this scale interested 
a good many of the millers present. 

The City National Bank and National 
Bank of Commerce have instituted pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy against the Busy 
Bee Co., Columbus, Ohio, formerly well 
known in the baking business. The plain- 
tiffs claim they hold notes against the 
company aggregating over $30,000. 

W. F. Steele, of the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was in Toledo this week. He 


has represented this mill in this section 
many years, and has just resigned to go 
with the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., effective Dec. 1, for 
which company he will have the whole 
state of Ohio. 

E. D. McDougal, vice-president -Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Otto Waitzman, Rosen- 
baum Bros. F. T. Bascom, Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., E. J. Martin, J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., and .W. P. Anderson, Hales 
& Edwards Co., were among the grain 
men attending the meeting of Ohio mill- 
ers at Columbus, Ohio, this week. 

George Brown, treasurer and general 
manager, and A. R. Jones, of the Ray- 
mond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio; I. C. 
Finn and B. Lometz, of the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co; P. J. Clemens, of the 
Jaite (Ohio) Co; J. J. Whaley, of the 
Thomas Phillips Co., Akron; O. King, of 
the Bemis-Indianapolis Bag Co., and L. 
E. Billson, of the S. George Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., were among representa- 
tives of bag companies at the meeting of 
Ohio millers at Columbus. 

John F. Russell, Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind; C. A. Sims, Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind; W. W. Suckow, 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Ind., and 
R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, were in Columbus, 
Ohio, this week for a meeting of the 
directors of the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co., and also attended the meeting of 
Ohio millers. C. B. Riley, secretary In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association and In- 
diana Millers’ Association, was also pres- 
ent at the millers’ meeting. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BIS WEG ccccccccicces ess Saee 63 
EGE WRG 6 devi ewividueices 29,700 62 
BOOT BOO: o-45 156 Fic ewesene 25,160 52 
TWO years AGO .....eeeeees 48,000 100 
Three years ago .......... 36,000 75 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


BEE sk cvaagee 10 77,760 56,934 73 
og Ee 9 71,760 45,882 64 
| Bre 15 96,960 55,334 57 
Ora 14 89,460 81,377 99 

*Week ended Nov. 22. tWeek ended 


Nov. 15. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 22.—Reports 
this week from wheat and corn millers 
in Indiana indicate a continued improve- 
ment in business. Sales are larger, both 
in number and in volume of product. 
The feeling of the trade generally re- 
garding conditions is better than it has 
been for some time. 

In the last three weeks, bookings by 
wheat flour millers in both southern and 
central Indiana have shown a decided 
increase. The demand from jobbers has 
grown, and bakers also continue to be 
large purchasers. Better baking meth- 
ods in the last few years are, in the view 
of most observers, responsible for a 
steadily increasing demand for bakery 
products. 

In the corn-milling industry, produc- 
tion in Indianapolis. took an upward 
jump this week in response to the con- 
tinued good demand. Receipts of corn 
also were better than for some time. Both 
new and old crop grain was received. 
Considerable old corn is still held by 
farmers in this state, but it is moving to 
the market in increasing quantities. The 
new corn is, as a rule, of fine quality, 
conditions for its maturing having been 
generally good this fall. 

Prices quoted for shipment of wheat 
flour in car lots are higher. Soft winter 
patents are offered at $10.55@11.05 bbl, 
98-lb cotton, an advance of 30c in the 
minimum and 15c in the maximum, com- 
pared with last Saturday. Hard winter 
patents are quoted at $11.05@12.55, an 
advance of 30c in the minimum and 35c 
in the maximum. On spring wheat pat- 
ents, the price is $13.25@14, 50c more 
than the previous minimum and $1 more 
than the maximum. 

Corn products are offered at a some- 
what higher level than last week, when 








quotations showed a decline over those 
: Grits are 
at $3.56 100 Ibs, corn flour at $8.47, 
meal at $3.41, hominy at $3.61, hominy 
flakes at $4, and row Sa at $3.87: : 
INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OU'PPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections of 
grain and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
comparisons, as reportéd to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
. output activity 
SOD WOON fan Ss ced etecd ones 12,767 56 
Last week ......0...s505: 14,935. 65 
DE EE Skuse sdvcdctvacee 7,175 31 
Two years ago .....--.sees 9,213 4 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
SS ee re ee 50,000 28,000 
RET OPI er rer rer te 569,000 123,000 
ME ahh é acc arenes easape 122,000 58,000 
oo eS eee ere Tri Co OL0Ge. eevee 
STOCKS IN STORE 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


483,470 138,070 237,420 37,740 
278,810 408,090 352,768 63,800 
165,390 119,520 647,960 11,110 


Nov. 22, 1919. 
Nov. 23, 1918. 
Nov. 24, 1917. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for both corn and wheat feeds 
is fair. Prices of hominy feed are un- 
changed, it being quoted at $61.90 ton 
sacked, and $57.90 bulk. Wheat feeds 
are higher, millfeed being priced at $45 
@47.50 ton, an advance of 50c in the 
maximum. Bran is offered at $43@45.50, 
and middlings at $52@54.50, these quota- 
tions also showing a jump of 50c in the 
higher quotation, with the minimum un- 
changed. 

NOTES 

The Indiana-Illinois Seed Wheat Co.. 
Indianapolis, has dissolved as a corpora- 
tion. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has been 
in Detroit on business for several days. 


H. R. Smalley, agricultural agent for 
Allen County, well known to the milling 
and grain interests in that part of In- 
diana, has resigned, to accept a position 
as agronomist with the National Fer- 
tilizer Association. 


A_ $40,000 bakery is to be erected at 
the corner of Mary and Virginia streets, 
Evansville, by Paxton & Herman. The 
building will be a two-story brick struc- 
ture, with basement. The Walsh Baking 
Co., in the same city, also is planning 
improvements to its building, which will 
cost about $8,000. 

The Ejikenberry-Fitzgerald Feed Mfg. 
Co., of Cincinnati, and the Squibb-Carter- 
Squibb Feed Mfg. Co., of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., have merged. The Cincinnati con- 
cern will attend to the distribution of 
the products, and the Indiana company 
will specialize in production. The latter 
plans to operate both night and day, and 
its capacity will be increased. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Federal Absorbs Barker Shops 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., has absorbed the Barker 
System shops in St. Louis. It is remov- 
ing the equipment from the Barker 
shops, and installing therein Federal 
equipment. 

The flour-buying for the St. Louis 
shops will be done through the office of 
George Wollman, flour buyer for the 
Federal System, Minneapolis. 





American Bread Co. 


E. C. Faircloth, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn: The shortage and high 
price of sugar hit us badly. We are 
getting by all right, notwithstanding. 
The sugar grower is no more heartless 
than the cotton grower. The fellow with 
the long staple getting $500 a bale for 
the lint and another $100 for the seed 
picked out of it is sure going some. We 
still get 8c for a pound loaf of wrapped 
bread delivered to the merchants. With 
the greatest unanimity, they insist that 
it’s too high. Brokers and itinerant flour 
vendors keep us stuffed with flour, so 
that be the market a good or bad one to 
buy on, we are always filled to the roof. 
I think that practically all of the larger 
baking concerns in this vicinity are in 
about the same position. Just now we 
are lucky. It’s all bought for shipment 


within 60 days at the option of the 
buyer, 


~ 


‘FHE-FINANCIAL-SITUATION : 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 








New York, N. -Y., Nov. 22.—The stock 
market has been in the doldrums ever 
since the Federal Reserve banks raised 
their rediscount rates. It invariably hap- 
pens after the initial crash in values that 
the market has a series of other less 
severe breaks. All this is the natural 
process of readjustment from an inflated 
price level, and means néthing more than 
that conditions are becoming more nor- 
mal again. The break of Nov. 12 will 
be remembered, however, for years. In 
certain aspects it was a break of extreme 
violence, and had it not been for the 
safeguards provided by the Federal Re- 
serve system, there might easily have 
been a number of failures, with ruinous 
liquidation in various quarters. 


PUTTING ON THE BRAKES 


The Federal Reserve Board is in abso- 
lute command of the situation, It served 
warning upon the speculators months ago 
that the time was approaching when the 
Federal Reserve banks would need their 
resources to supply the requirements of 
foreign trade and mercantile borrowers, 
The Federal Reserve officials have shown 
admirable generalship, and there is no 
doubt that the developments of the last 
few days have tended to impress Wall 
Street speculators with the influence and 
strength of the men in charge of the 
country’s great banking system. The late 
Sir Edward H, Holden, London’s most 
famous bank chairman, declared that our 
Federal Reserve system surpassed all 
other banking systems in the world, and 
that it offered great safety and conven- 
ience, 

It is apparent that the Federal Re- 
serve officials acted none too soon in put- 
ting on the brakes, so as to prevent the 
further expansion of loans based upon 
speculative collateral. The member- 
banks are now required to report their 
loans to headquarters at regular inter- 
vals, and it is safe to say that they will 
not be allowed to use for speculative 
purposes money raised upon government 
bond collateral. 


BULLS AND BEARS 


Some bear speculators are believed to 
have made a good deal of money during 
the recent shaking out of weak specula- 
tive accounts. The situation was one 
which provided frequent opportunities 
for “hammering the market,” which the 
bears did to their hearts’ content, In the 
course of this liquidation rs specula- 
tive accounts were liquidated, and in 
cases where the traders were not able to 
put up the additional margins called for, 
they were sold out, On these reactions, 
however, there has been good buying by 
various interests. The little investor, or 
the .odd-lot buyer, as he is familiarly 
known in Wall Street, has been an im- 
portant factor in the stock market. The 
total purchases by this contingent have 
reached large figures, and the indications 
are that the small traders will continue 
in the market for some weeks. 

Contrary to the views often expressed 
by the public, the odd-lot buyers fre- 
quently prove wise investors, and at 
times show better foresight than men of 
greater financial strength. The 16,000,000 
new investors whose co-operation was 
secured during the five Liberty Loan 
campaigns have become a factor of great 
potential strength. Having learned what 
it is to hold securities for income- 
producing purposes, these patriotic in- 
vestors may be depended upon to con- 
tinue their purchases of good securities 
instead of locking up their surplus funds 
in mortgages or bank balances. 


THE RAILROADS 


Approach of the time when it will be 
necessary for the owners of the railroads 
to take over their regulation has given 


new interest to the whole transportation 
problem as that has been modified by 
the government’s action during the war 
period. The public continues, however, 
to show a preference for industrial 
stocks. This may be accounted for by 
the larger income return, the freedom of 
action and the prosperous business which 
many of these concerns are doing. 

The railroads, however, will always 
come first with many investors. There is 
no doubt that these great properties will 
be safeguarded and rehabilitated during 
the next year or two. An immense 
amount of capital will have to be pro- 
vided for them, After something like 
normal conditions again prevail, the 
probability is that railroad shares will 
have as great a vogue as formerly, but 
for the time being the industrial group 
is receiving most attention. 

Compared with the industrial securi- 
ties outstanding at the time of the rich 
men’s panic of 1903, the present-day in- 
dustrials are better managed and much 
better fortified financially, The 7 per 
cent return offered by many of the pref- 
erence shares of the industrial companies 
has proved a great attraction, In the 
case of 11 industrial stocks it has been 
found that, in the course of the serious 
decline Nov. 10-12, they showed losses of 
207 points for the common stocks and 
only 4% points .for the preferred. 


NEW LOW RATES FOR EXCHANGE 


Partly owing to the sharp advance in 
money rates and in part to the prolonged 
delay in securing the ratification of the 
peace treaty, new low levels have been 
touched by the foreign exchanges. At 
one time the rate on Berlin practically 
touched two cents per mark, The de- 
preciation of our exchange on London 
reached 164, per cent, while the New 
York quotation for French exchange dis- 
closed a discount of 47 per cent from 
parity. The Austrian crown, normally 
worth a little more than 20c¢ in our cur- 
rency, declined to only three-fourths of 
a cent, Although a great volume of busi- 
ness is constantly going forward, the sen- 
sational declines have gone so far as to 
seriously jeopardize our foreign trade, It 
is evident that, unless abundant credits 
are immediately provided, it will be dif- 
ficult for foreign customers of American 


houses to continue business relations with 


them, 

There never was such a situation in 
foreign exchange before. Those specu- 
lators who made large purchases of 
marks at around 7@8c are chagrined to 
think that they misjudged the financial 
situation. It will be scarcely possible for 
the bankers to remedy conditions in the 
foreign exchange market until the peace 
compact has been disposed of and the 
leading governments of the world are 
able to test the debt-paying powers of 
the new nations. 


OUTLOOK FOR SPECULATION 


One query frequently made is whether 
or not the stock market is likely to attain 
the high price levels touched a few weeks 
ago. On this point a money market 
expert said: “Speculative activity often 
goes in waves. After a sharp upward 
reaction in prices, there must come sooner 
or later a downward reaction. We are 
at this stage of the speculative game to- 
day. Some people, especially those in 
close touch with Wall Street conditions, 
find it hard to see anything but sunshine 
and blue sky at a time when the country 
is gaining immense wealth from Europe 
and giving a good account of its mercan- 
tile trade at home. But the probability 
is that, after the market has touched bot- 
tom, there will be the usual advance 
movement, which will take it higher, and 
—, elevate prices above the high 
record basis of 1919. 
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“Much — on how the mar- 
' ment period. 
‘abundant inquiry for commercial 


t the moment there is 


loans, 
and you may rest assured that the Fed- 
pags mi ke Lamp will do what it can 
sa _— country’s economic posi- 
tion. e speculators will not be wel 
free rein in the future as they have been 
in the past, but this does not mean that 
there will not be abundant credit for the 
accommodation of legitimate borrowers. 
I expect to see the stock market become 
very active in 1920, under the impetus of 
sharply advancing prices.” 


THE FUTURE 


This is a sane view of the outlook., It 
provides for the numerous uncertainties 
of the reconstruction period. In the 
judgment of some shrewd observers it 
will not be practicable for the great 
banking interests to permit the stock 
market to become dispirited and weak 
at a time when so many large foreign 
loan syndicates will have to do every- 
thing possible to lodge their holdings 
with the American investing public. The 
money market is something which no 
group of financiers, however powerful, 
can control for any length of time in the 
face of definitely unfavorable conditions. 
This has been indicated repeatedly, al- 
though it is a lesson which the average 
speculative clique finds most difficult to 
learn. 

At a time when the United States is 
virtually the only free money market in 
the world, it is obvious that extraordi- 
nary influences prevail. After the turn 
of the year there may be increased sup- 
plies of credit for those engaged in specu- 
lative activities, but even then conditions 
will be controlled largely by the situa- 
tion abroad and the operations under- 
taken by American bankers to provide 
for the financing of American trade with 
foreign countries. 

An international conference of banking 
interests may be arranged at some for- 
eign center early in 1920 to formulate a 
definite programme for helping the crip- 
pled nations over the reconstruction 
period. The recent International Trade 
Conference held at Atlantic City was 
productive of good results. Should the 
proposed meeting take place, it would 
probably confine itself to financial prob- 
lems alone, as there are many such ques- 
tions to work out in connection with the 
effort to finance world-trade during the 
coming months. 





MONTREAL 

MontTreat, Que., Nov. 22.—A_ steady 
business is being done in spring wheat 
flour, and the market is active. The 
movement for export account is large, 
and millers are busy. Prices are firmly 
maintained, with sales of car lots for 
shipment to country points at $11 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights. 

There is no improvement in demand 
for winter wheat flour, owing to the fact 
that the larger operators are still well 
supplied. Any business passing is cton- 
fined chiefly to broken lots at $10.50@ 
10.60 bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10 
@10.30 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. Car lots are quoted at $9@9.50, 
as to quality, in jute bags, ex-track. 

A fair amount of business continues 
to be done in white corn flour for local 
and country account, and sales of bro- 
ken lots were made at $9.80@9.90 bbl. 

Rye flour is selling at $8@8.25 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

An unsettled feeling prevails in the 
millfeed markets, and prices are irregu- 
lar. There is a better demand from lo- 
cal and country buyers for supplies this 
week, and a more active trade is report- 
ed. Sales of bran have been made as 
low as $42 ton and shorts at $48, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, and these car lots 
have been turned over at a profit of $2 
@A4 ton. Millers are still selling car lots 
of bran at $45 and shorts at $52, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, It is reported that a number of 
cars of bran and shorts were shipped to 
different points in the United States this 
week. 

The market for rolled oats continues 
quiet, and prices are unchanged, with 
car lots of standard grades quoted at 
$4.50 per bag of 90 Ibs, net cash, and 
with terms at $4.55, for prompt delivery. 

Tuomas S. Bark, 
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There is very little, if any, change in 
the general flour situation over what it 
was last week, with the exception of a 
somewhat higher level of prices, due to 
the continued firmness of the cash wheat 
situation. The advance in prices, how- 
ever, has had no appreciable effect upon 
buyers, as they are still holding off, and 
present indications are that they will be 
able to do so for some time. A slightly 
better tone has been created by a lim- 
ited demand for high-grade clears, and 
some sales have been made around $9.60 
or a little better in jute. 

The feature of the week was the an- 
nouncement of the Grain Corporation 
that it would again enter the market for 
straight and clear flour, and that it 
would offer for sale to the retail trade, 
under its own brand, straight flour in 
¥ and 1-16 bbl packages, thus putting 
the question of the high cost of flour 
squarely up to the public. Just how the 
Grain Corporation purposes marketing 
these small packages has not as yet been 
made clear, but it is rumored that a plan 
to do it through some of the large chain- 
stores is to be worked out. The trade 
at first was inclined to be a little alarmed 
at this proposition, but later on quieted 
down and seemed generally to feel that 
it could not do the harm that at first it 
was thought it might do. 

Flour stocks in New York have been 
reduced some by reason of the continual 
demand upon them, but they are still a 
heavy and a strong factor in the general 
situation. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $14.50 
@14.75; standard patent, $13.50@13.75; 
first clear, $9.50@9.75; hard winter wheat 
straight, $12.50@13.25; first clear, $9@ 
10.25; soft winter straight, $10@10.50; 
rye, $7@8,—all in jute. 

THE CUBAN SITUATION 


José Ortega, Havana flour commission 
merchant, writes that cables received re- 
porting the intentions of the United 
States Food Administration to release 
60,000,000 bus of wheat created a bear- 
ish sentiment among importers and bak- 
ers in that island. 

The strike of the longshoremen at the 
exit ports caused a large decrease of 
flour stocks in various markets. Now 
that the strike is, over, flour is coming 
freely, most of the merchants are over- 
stocked, and the market is depressed. 
Generally the merchants have not bought 
heavily, but a revival of business is ex- 
pected after Jan. 1. 


NOTES 


J. Hess, New York flour broker, is on 
a trip through the West. 


Emile Van Reeth, of Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, arrived in this country this week. 

George Silver, New York flour mill 
agent, who recently submitted to a serious 
major operation, has sufficiently recov- 
ered to be able to attend to business. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, sailed for Hol- 
land on the Niew Amsterdam, Nov. 21, 
after spending several days in New York 
in conference with W. L. Sparks, presi- 
dent, and R. F. Bausman, general man- 
ager, of the Millers’ Export Association. 


Among millers who visited New York 
this week were J. L. Rodney, president 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; A. C. 
Smith, sales-manager Capitol Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; A. L. Jacobson, presi- 
dent Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corpora- 
tion; R. W. Fiske, travelling sales- 


manager Hays City (Kansas) Flour 
Mills; Charles J. Marboe, treasurer List- 
man Mills, La Crosse, Wis; W. L. Har- 
vey, secretary New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co; W. L. Sparks, vice- 
president Sparks Milling Co. Terre 
Haute, Ind; E. N. Fairchild, president 
Cleveland (Ohio) Milling Co., and W. J. 
Brewer, secretary Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Demand for 
flour is much better than usual at this 
season of the year, when the mills look 
for a falling off in trade until the turn 
of the year. Most of the mills claim 
they are doing a good, steady business, 
and could do more were it not for the 
continued advance in wheat prices which 
forces them to follow with flour. The 
sharp upward turns of the last two weeks 
have scared off many buyers, and it is 
probable that the mills will feel the ad- 
vance of 50c made this week, but, based 
on actual cost, flour is still too low. 
Several mills have held for 15c above 
present quotations for fancy flour and 
did some business, and it is possible that 
others will advance prices next week. 

Renewed purchases by the family trade 
are being reported on about the basis of 
carload prices or lower, and it is believed 
that the government’s new idea of sell- 
ing flour direct through the retail trade 
at low prices is too late. Besides this, 
retailers say it will not work out as ex- 
pected, as it will be difficult to get the 
consumer interested in something he does 
not want. 

There is nothing doing in rye flour 
and, although the grain seems to be on 
the upward turn, no change in prices of 
flour has been made. 

Kansas flour agents here say .there is 
a good demand for established brands at 
$13@13.30 for short patent and $12.70 
@13 for standard, Buffalo rate points. 
It is believed the pressure on wheat by 
the lifting of the embargo will cause a 
temporary reaction, and that prices of 
flour will settle down, probably 50c, in 
a few days. There is plenty offered by 
resellers at $1@2 under the above prices. 
_ Soft winter flour is slow, and offered 
freely at $11.50 for short patent, $11.20 
for standard and $10.15 for pastry, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are in no better position, so 
far as selling is concerned, than a week 
ago, and prices are weak, with every- 
body willing to shade in order to dispose 
of some portion of their holdings. Buy- 
ers are either filled up or believe there 
is too much uncertainty to take hold at 
present. The opinion prevails among both 
millers and dealers that they may wait 
too long, as it would not take a heavy 
demand to turn the market upwards 
sharply. The reseller is not so aggres- 
sive as a week ago, and is getting out of 
stuff. The open weather is given by 
most jobbers as the reason for the pre- 
vailing dullness. 

Bran was offered by the mills at last 
week’s prices, but could be shaded. 
Standard middlings and red dog de- 
clined $2 ton, and were very slow. Win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted at $44, mid- 
dlings at $47, and mixed feed at $45. 
There was plenty of Canadian feed here, 
and a few sales are being made at $42 
for bran, $45.50 for standard middlings, 
and $55 for flour middlings, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed in only fair 
demand at previous prices, but a de- 
cline is expected. Hominy feed is hardly 

uotable, so little being offered, and 
there will be less as the mills are forced 
to shut down owing to the scarcity of 
coal. No gluten feed in the market. Cot- 
tonseed meal quiet and easy. Oil meal 
firm at $76.50@77. 





Buckwheat in fair demand, but not 


‘up to expectations, due, it is said, to 


warm weather. There were sales at $2.80 
and $2.85 per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buf- 
falo, Country dealers are holding firm. 
Buckwheat flour quiet at $5.25@5.50 per 
100 Ibs, in 5-lb paper bags. 

Rolled oats easier, and demand nothing 
like it should be at this season. Oat 
hulls, reground, sacked, in good demand 
at $26, track, Buffalo. The mills here 
are all booked up. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ......-..eeee0% 155,550 93 
TMG WOOK 466 cc ccvosccvces 116,800 70 
ZG@GF OBO sccccccsccecsiocs 151,500 90 
Two years ABO .......e00e 171,900 100 
Three years ago ......... 126,100 76 


NOTES 

The Washburn-Crosby mills here load- 
ed with flour the last barge which left 
before the official closing of the canal 
this week. 

Grain carriers are laying up daily at 
this port and, as far as can be learned, 
there will be few cargoes held aboard 
vessels here this winter. 

The Duluth arrived from Duluth this 
week with 6,290 tons flour, in 90,000 
packages. This is said to be the largest 
cargo ever shipped out of Duluth. 

The Oswego Milling Co., Inc., has 
opened an office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. H. E. Bradt, secretary 
and treasurer of the company, is in 
charge. The Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Inc., has also started business in the same 
building, with M. F. Cohn at the head. 


Reports from the state agricultural 
bureau say that, although several crops 
of this state have yielded well this sea- 
son, this has been pre-eminently a corn 
year. Corn husked for grain averaged 
43 bus per acre, or two bushels more 
than ever before. Quality averaged 95, 
which is 13 per cent higher than usual. 


There was a fairly good supply of cars 
here this week, the mills report, but they 
are doubtful regarding next week. The 
Grain Corporation shipped out 190,000 
bus wheat to Philadelphia, and has 60,- 
000 more to go to the same port which it 
was unable to load, cars not being avail- 
able. There were 103 cars in port today, 
and 584 wanted. About 750,000 bus 
wheat, oats and barley are awaiting cars. 

E. BanGasser. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Prices gen- 
erally on spring and hard winter wheat 
patents are held higher than a week ago, 
most mills having advanced prices 50@ 
75c bbl. The only exception to the strong 
upward tendency is found in soft winter 
wheat flours of all grades, which are held 
at the level of several weeks ago. This 
is in a great measure due to the shortage 
of sugar, which is an important factor in 
limiting demand for pastry flours. The 
shortage is still serious, and many of the 
small bakers are unable to obtain any 
sugar whatever. 

Stocks of flour in Boston and other 
New England cities are moderate. Ar- 
rivals the past few weeks have contained 
a goodly amount for domestic use, and 
there is no intimation of any immediate 
shortage. Most of the large bakers are 
well covered for four to six weeks, and 
as a rule are indifferent to suggestions 
that now is a good time to purchase. 

Some millers visiting this market have 
predicted $18 and perhaps $20 flour, due 
to the difficulty in obtaining milling 
wheat, only about 50 per cent of the 
offerings being of suitable quality. Re- 
ports of a general shortage of flour also 
are current locally, but the New England 
flour buyer is going serenely on his way, 
and only purchasing to meet immediate 
requirements. 

Corn products are held steady, with 
white corn goods 25c per 100 Ibs higher. 
Oatmeal is 20c per 90-lb sack lower, with 
a decided improvement in demand. 





NOTES 

The Borghild sailed this week with a 

full cargo of 190,453 bus rye for Kop- 
pervik, Norway, for orders. 

Among visitors this week were J. L. 

Rodney, president Abilene (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co. and Warrensburg (Mo. 
Mills; L. T. Ingram, a former Boos 
flour man, but now located in Oneonta, 
N. Y; J. A. Berry, New York City; J. 
W. Masker, Minneapolis; G. E. Marcy 
and Arthur S. Jackson, Chicago. 

A new schedule of class rates, sub- 
stantially 25 per cent higher than the 
peace ones, will go into effect on the 

oston & Maine Railroad on Dec. 31, the 
day before the road goes back to private 
ownership. They are the rates that were 
allowed in April, last year, but because 
of complexity in computation did not be- 
come operative. The new rates have been 
worked out by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

BattrmoreE, Mp., Nov. 22.—Flour at the 
close was not as fiery as it was earlier in 
he week, indicating some cooling off, 
especially as regards southwestern 
brands, which were wabbly at times; yet 
with springs and hard winters closing 
higher than a week ago, it can hardly be 
said that prices have gone “over the top,” 
despite the fact that embargoes on wheat 
and flour are to be lifted. The buying 
showed a decided improvement, and in- 
cluded both western patent and near-by 
straight at comparatively steady prices. 

Springs were strong but neglected, 
first patents closing nominally at $13.50@ 
14.25; standard patents, $12.75@13.50; 
first clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in. wood, or 30c less in bulk. A 
few mills were asking up to $15, cotton, 
for top patent, but no business was done 
at any price, as far as could be ascer- 
tained. Clears were entirely nominal in 
absence of demand or trading. 

Hard winters were up and down, but 
in good demand on the soft spots, first 
patents at the close ranging nominally 
$12.50@13.25; straights, $11.75@12.50; 
first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb cottons; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. A 
leading brand jumped from $13 to $13.70 
early in the week, but later dropped back 
to $13.20, cotton. Springs were admired 
at a distance as something beyond the 
reach of the average mortal, while hard 
winters just came around and talked $20 
and went away rejoicing. A good busi- 
ness was done in patents and straights at 
prices within the range of quotations. 

Soft winters were firmer and more ac- 
tive, patents closing nominally at $10.50 
@10.75; near-by straights, $9.50@9.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Demand and trading were 
more general, resulting in sales of both 
patent and near-by straight, which to- 
taled better than anything done of late. 
Patent sold from $10.50, cotton, up to 
$11, wood, while near-by straight changed 
hands principally at $9.25, bulk, and $9.50 
in second-hand 98-lb cottons, though it 
was claimed that a sale was made as low 
as $9.25 in second-hand sacks and as high 
as $9.75 bulk. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed trade only fair. They advanced flour 
60c bbl on their spring patent and 35c 
on their blended patent, with no change 
in winters or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 50,775 
bbls; destined for export, 20,820. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 121; number now in port, 106. 


Exports from here this week included 
44,704 bbls flour and 1,291,229 bus wheat. 


Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 992, indicating about 1,190,000 bus 
yet to come forward. 

The angoumois moth, or “fluttermice,” 
is reported to be doing considerable dam- 
age to farmers’*wheat stocks in southern 
Pennsylvania. 


Albert Kerney Taylor, president Tay- 
lor & Bournique Co., grain, Milwaukee, 
has applied for membership in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Residents of Roland Park, a fashion- 
able suburb of Baltimore, will endeavor 
to solve the servant problem by establish- 
ing a community kitchen. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12 to Nov. 22, 66 bus; year ago, 921. 
Range of prices so far this season, $1.60 
@1.65; last year, $1.35@1.40. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 22, 1,460,540 bus; same 
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period last year, 1,187,882. Range of 


ae this week, $2.08@2.321, ; last year, 
05@2.39Y,. 

’ Blanchard Randall, Charles England 
and Robert Ramsay will represent the 
Chamber of Commerce in the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 9-11. 

Colonel M. A. Reckord, the miller of 
Belair, Md., addressed the Kiwanis Club 
Thursday afternoon, at a luncheon in the 
Emerson Hotel, on the work done by the 
115th Infantry in the war. 

Visitors were J. L. Rodney, president 
Abilene (Kansas)- Flour Mills Co. and 
Warrensburg (Mo.) Mills; H. L. Welch, 
representing Springfield (Minn.) Milling 
Co., Inc; Mr. Fuller, with Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co., millers, Waseca, Minn; 
W. L. Harvey and A. H. Porter, of the 





New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 
NASHVILLE 


Nasnvittz, Tenn., Nov. 22.—The de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast con- 
tinues excellent for this period of the 
year. Millers of long experience state 
that they cannot recall the time when the 
call for flour has been so well sustained. 
Usually there is a decided falling off 
from Nov. 15 until Christmas, but there 
has been no let-up this year. | 

Mills have practically the same amount 
of flour booked as on Oct. 1, when the 
amount was the largest on record. Pros- 
pects now are that mills will have good 
running until Jan. 1. A number have 
their os sold ahead for 60 days, and 
are indifferent as to booking new busi- 
ness. 

Advances in the price of wheat, with 
No. 2 red $2.40@2.42, have made neces- 
sary higher prices for flour. Some mills 
are still basing on the old purchases, and 
only a few reflect the full advance of 
wheat. Quotations at the close of the 
week were as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $11.50@11.85; stand- 
ard. or regular patents, $10.80@11; 
straight patents, $10.50@10.70; first 
clears, $8@8.50. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quota- 
tions: standard spring wheat patents, 
delivered at Nashville, $12.70@13.25; 
hard winter patents, $11.90@12.50. 

Wheat bran is unchanged, while mid- 
dlings are easier and lower. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags,, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $41@42.50; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $52@54. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ......-- 208,790 153,870 73.3 
Last week ........ 202,170 144,749 71.5 
Year ago ......... 182,670 81,360 44.6 
Two years ago..... 164,220 133,950 81.5 


Three years ago... 154,500 113,072 73.2 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn mills are reporting a fair volume 
of business, for the first time in more 
than a year. Southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 157,800 bus of meal, this week 
ground 33,110 bus, or 20.9 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,643, or 17 per 
cent, last week. Quotations: bolted meal, 
sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b..Ohio River 
points, $3.35@3.45; unbolted meal, $3.20 
@3.25. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported.through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 22 Nov. 15 

Fiour, bbis.............. 45,300 44,600 

Wheat, bus ............ 4,000 721,000 

oe 5,500 38,200 

Oats, Dum ......--+-se-s 383,500 372,000 
NOTES 


Receipts. of grain at Nashville this 
week, 168 cars. 

The Southern Milling Co., Inc., States- 
ville, S. C., will build a flour mill with 
capacity of 1,000 bbls. D. M. Ausley is 
president, E. Morrison, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and F. S, Morrison 
secretary. The company announces 
$250,000 of paid-up stock. 

Nashville grain shippers are greatly 
concerned as to a ruling of the United 


States Railroad Administration go 


ing “minimum weights on grain.” 


id eo Canis i 
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resentatives-of the Grain Exchange have 
taken the matter 
eral Hines. A fication to the extent 
of making the words “carload minimum 
weights” has been secured, Strict ap- 
plication of the first ruling would almost 
eliminate less-than-carload business out 
of Nashville. Efforts will be made to ob- 
tain further change. Joun Lerrrr. 








Death of William H. Paine 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Nov. 22.—William 
H. Paine, formerly superintendent of 
mills for the Acme-Evans Co., flour mill- 
ers of Indianapolis, died of heart dis- 
ease, Thursday, while seated at the wheel 
of his automobile, in which he and Mrs. 
Paine were driving to this city from his 
home in the country. He was 68 years 
old, and, in addition to the widow, is sur- 
vived by Mrs. Don Watson, a daughter, 





The Late W. H. Paine 


and Herbert Paine, a son, both of In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Paine came from a family of mill- 
ers, his father and grandfather having 
followed the calling before him. Both of 
his ancestors learned the business in Eng- 
land, his father coming to the United 
States from his native land to go into 
the business. As a boy he thus grew up 
in the atmosphere of the trade, and so 
well did he absorb the traditions and the 
knowledge of milling that he was regard- 
ed as one of the foremost practical mill- 
ers either in the United States or abroad. 

In 1885 Mr. Paine came to Indianapolis 
to accept a position with the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., after having served the Trow 
Co. at Madison, pioneer southern Indiana 
millers. One year later he was made 
superintendent, continuing in that posi- 
tion until 1909, when the Acme Milling 
Co. and the firm of George T. Evans & 
Son, of this city, consolidated under the 
name of the Acme-Evans Co. Mr. Paine 
then became superintendent of the new 
concern, continuing until June, 1913, 
when he resigned on account of ill health. 

Recently he had been feeling better 
than usual, and his death was unexpected. 
The end came when he was about one- 
half mile from the city proper. Mrs. 
Paine, sitting beside him, noticed that the 
car was not holding to the center of the 
road. Looking at her husband she saw 
that his head had dropped, and that his 
grip on the steering wheel had relaxed. 
Before she could apply the brake, the 
machine left the highway and ran down 
a small embankment. owever, she was 
not injured. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Paine had 
frequently called at the offices of the 
Acme-Evans Co., retaining a deep inter- 
est in milling until his death. 

Epwarp H. Zieenen. 
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ROCHESTER 68 ae 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Reports 
of mills run from light inquiry and small 
volume of sales up to fairly heavy busi- 
ness and sales totaling well over output. 
All in all, there is much uncertainty, in- 
dicated by the fact that the bulk of sales 
of hard wheat flours is on a spot basis. 
Demand was well distributed, and in- 
cluded everything, from family trade to 
jobbers. Taken as a whole, buying early 
in the week was more active than for the 
last day or two. 

The better grades of hard wheat flour 
are held at very firm prices. Advancing 
cost of spring wheat, rather than flour 
sales, is chargeable with this. Spring 
patents and bakers have advanced this 
week 40@75c. Agents of the big western 
mills complain that the car shortage is 
holding up deliveries here, with the re- 
sult that their business has been light, 
with little hope of betterment soon. 
These mills have advanced prices on best 
grades an average of 50c bbl. Despite 
the fact that the Grain Corporation an- 
nounces that it will be in the market 
again for clears on Dec. 4, prices are 
working lower with some mills. Shipping 
instructions are coming in freely, and all 
mills report plenty of business to keep 
them going. 

There is only mild interest in the an- 
nouncement that the government will re- 
tail flour in an effort to counteract the 
tendency toward higher prices. It is as- 
sumed that if there had been much outlet 
for this stock it would not have been 
begging a wholesale market for months 
past. Principal prices for hard wheat 
flour: spring patents, $13.50@14.25 bbl, 
cotton ¥,,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.50; 
bakers patent, $13.50, cotton ¥%’s, car 
lots, Boston; spring straights, local, $13, 
cotton ¥,’s; clears, $9.55@10.50, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10; low- 
grade, $7@7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands: family patent, $14.75 
bbl, cotton 1%’s, jobbing basis; bakers 
patent, $14.25, cotton ¥%’s, jobbing. 

Soft wheat flours are steady. There is 
some inquiry, but sales have not been 
heavy. Winter straights are quoted at 
$10.50 bbl, cotton 1’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $11.20. 

There is little real life in graham and 
whole-wheat flours, with business largely 
on a jobbing basis. Whole wheat is 
quoted at $12.50@12.75 bbl, cotton 14's, 
car lots, Boston; graham, same basis, 
$9.50@%60. 

Some sales of rye flour are reported 
this week. Apparently the trade has 
come to the conclusion that it is a favor- 
able time to buy when the market is 
draggy and prices low. Quotations: best 
white brands, $7.60 bbl, cotton 1.’s, car 
lots, Boston; western brands, white $9, 
medium $8.50, dark $8, all cotton 1,’s, 
jobbing. Buckwheat flour in light de- 
mand, with warm weather depressing 
sales. Jobbing basis only, 6c lb, small 
sacks. 

Feed demand is only fair, and some 
mills quote both bran and middlings a 
shade under a week ago. Quotations: 
spring bran, $44@45.50 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $44@45; winter bran, 
$45@50, according to size of lots, local 
only; spring middlings, $55@56, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $57@58; winter 
middlings, $60, sacked, mill door only. 
Rye feed steady, with prices unchanged 
at $50@52 ton, sacked, local. Demand 
for corn and oat feeds fair, with prices 
easing off slightly. Oat feed is quoted 
at $55 ton, sacked, and corn meal at $64, 
sacked, both jobbing. Corn meal, table 
quality, is quoted at $4.75@5 per 100 lbs. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per erat 


TOM WOON ccccvcrvelecvice 14,300 
TOG WOO cece Weeisisvince 12,950 70 


Of this week’s total, 12,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,350 winter and 
550 rye. 

NOTES 

New York state granges favor a reduc- 
tion of transatlantic freight rates on 
whéat to nearer the pre-war schedule. 

Crossed wires are supposed to be the 
cause of a fire in the Field Baking Co.’s 
basement, Clinton Avenue South. The 
fire was promptly placed under control. 

It is asserted that there are strong in- 
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- terests behind a 


canal, with Buffalo, Oswego and New 
York as locations. The plan is a counter 
to the St. Lawrence River route for west- 





ern grain. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dutvurn, Mrnn., Nov. 24,—Family 


patent was advanced 20c bbl last week, 
following the rise in top grades of mill- 


ing wheat, while clear held to its former ~ 


basis. Trade interest centered in the 
patent variety, and little attention was 
paid to the lower grade. Conditions 
pointed to higher price of patent. Fam- 
ily buying was reported quite a feature 
by the grocery trade, consumers’ league 
and government surplus supply agency. 
Housewives were after supplies for fu- 
ture needs. Purchases in most cases 
were for moderate amounts, but in some 
instances covered nearly a winter’s sup- 
ply. 
The eastern durum trade is opening 
up. New bookings are being closed free- 
ly, covering immediate to 60-day ship- 
ment. Operators are apparently low on 
supplies. Some having contracts coming 
to them have given shipping directions. 
The mill advanced asking prices 25c: bbl. 

Aside from raising asking prices 15 
@20c bbl, due to higher rye market, the 
rye mill advised no change in the gen@ 
eral situation from the previous week. 
Only business was small lots locally. 

The millfeed market was slow but firm, 
and sales were mostly small lots in mixed 
cars with flour. Mills are working to 
get out eastern contracts assembled for 
loading on last boat sailings. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output Per cent 
Oke WOOK, i 0030 ce eistaswe 28,095 76 
DE WOO, «vee eiwsedscsaagne 27,615 75 
ZORP OHO oe cecatvocscdecse 28,060 78 
Two years ago .......+-555 41,660 116 


CLOSING OF NAVIGATION 

Next week will practically finish the 
water-shipping season for 1919 as far as 
flour and millfeed movement is con- 
cerned, and mills are busy working out 
orders to go east on last boats. Rail- 
roads and boat lines are also making ex- 
tra efforts to clean up stocks carried in 
sheds here. Officials expect warehouses 
to be practically bare of supplies with 
sailing of last boat. Anything left, how- 
ever, will be sent forward by rail. 

NOTES 

Walter Poehler, Minneapolis, and E. 
M. McDougall, Chicago, were on ’change 
today. 

Frank Tenney, of the Tenney Co., is 
on a vacation in Boston and at other 
eastern points. 

Over 1,000,000 bus wheat, rye and bar- 
ley were loaded late last week, or going 
aboard boats today. 

Grain receipts less than previous week, 
with an upward price tendency. Stiff 
premiums continue to be paid for top 
grades of spring wheat. Bids on durum 
also increased. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Du- 
luth Board of Trade, is expected to re- 
turn Tuesday from Washington, where 
he attended the arguments in the freight 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

With the season of navigation draw- 
ing near a close, shipping operations in 
grain have picked up somewhat, but the 
movement is nothing like the rush last 
year at this time when the big crop had 
to be moved. 


Watson S. Moore, New. York, secre- 
tary of the Grain Corporation, is spend- 
ing a few days here on private business. 
He denied rumors current to the effect 
that the Grain Corporation intended 
placing substitute flour on the market. 


George F. Foster, local representative 
for H. L. Hankinson & Co., has severed 
his connection with that house and ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade clearing-house. Mr. 
Foster started on his new duties this 
morning. George W. Higby, Minneap- 
olis, will succeed Mr. Foster as local 
manager for H. L. Hankinson & Co. 

F. G. Cartson. 





German has been declared the official 
language of Courland by Bermondt’s 
west Russian government. 
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Association of Feed Control Officials, at Annual 2 
Goes on Record Against Provisions of Haugen Bill 
Statement of Ingredient Percentages on Containers 





Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 22.—The 
Association of Feed Control Officials, at 
its annual meeting which closed here yes- 
terday, went on record against the pro- 
visions of the pending Haugen bill which 
proposes the labeling of ingredient per- 
centages of millfeeds on containers, and 
“the enforcement of the claimed percent- 
ages by control officials. This action fol- 
lowed an address by Dr. Carl S. Miner, 


erification of ingredient percentages in 

mixed feeds was practically impossibl 
under known methods of feed analysis, 
and subsequent round-table discussion of 
the matter, which developed an almost 
unanimous agreement with Dr. Miner’s 
position. 

The association further went on record 
in favor of giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to fix standards for 
standard by-product feeds, but opposed 
the establishment of standards for mixed 
feeds. Other legislative proposals ap- 
proved were the naming on feed contain- 
ers of the ingredients in the order in 
which they predominate in mixtures, and 
the granting of authority to feed control 
officials to inspect factories and examine 
records. 

On recommendation of the executive 
committee, composed of E. G. Proul, of 
Indiana, J. K. Haywood, of Washington, 
D. C., and L. A. Fitz, of Kansas, the 
association approved final definitions for 
14 millfeeds and tentative definitions for 
a dozen more. Z 


ie Chicago, in which he declared that 


/ 
FINAL DEFINITIONS “~~ 


The following tentative definitions were 
adopted as final: 


Barley Feed is the entire by-product re- 
suiting from the manufacture of pearl barley 
from clean barley. 

Mixed Feed is the entire offal from 

the milling of barley flour from clean barley, 

is composed of barley hulls and barley 
middlings. 

Dried Beet Pulp is the material obtained 
by drying the residue from sugar beets 
which have been cleaned and freed from 
crowns, leaves and sand, and which have 
been extracted in the process of manufac- 
turing sugar. 

Coconut Oil Meal (Copra Oil Meal) is the 
ground residue from the extraction of part 
of the oil from the dried meat of the coco- 
nut. 

Wheat Bran is the coarse outer coating of 
the wheat kernel as separated from cleaned 
and scoured wheat in the usual process of 
commercial milling. 

Standard Middlings (Red Shorts or Brown 
Shorts) consist mostly of the fine particles 
of bran, germ, and very little of the fibrous 
offal obtained from the “tail of the mill.” 
This product must be obtained in the usual 
commercial process of milling. 

Gray Shorts (Gray Middlings or Total 
Shorts) consist of the fine particles of the 
outer bran, the inner or “bee-wing” bran, 
the germ, and the offal or fibrous material 
obtained in the usual commercial process of 
flour-milling. 

Flour Middlings shall consist of standard 
middlings and red dog combined in the pro- 
portions obtained in the usual process of 
milling. 

White Shorts or White Middlings consist 
of a small portion of the fine bran particles 
and the germ, and a large portion of the 
fibrous offal obtained from the “tail of the 
mill.” This product must be obtained in 
the usual commercial process of flour- 
milling. 

Red Dog Flour consists of a mixture of 
low-grade flour, fine particles of bran and 
the fibrous offal from the “tail of the mill.” 

Wheat Mixed Feed (Mill-Run Wheat Feed) 
consists of pure wheat bran and the gray 
or total shorts or flour middlings combined 
in the proportions obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling. 

Wheat Bran and Standard Middlings con- 
sist of the two commodities as herein .de- 


~ fined, mixed in the proportions obtained in 


the usual process of commercial milling. 

Ss ing ist of the smaller imper- 
fect grains, weed seeds and other foreign 
materials, having feeding value, separated 
in cleaning the grain. 

Scourings consist of such portions of the 
cutitle, brush, white caps, dust, smut, and 
other materials as are separated from the 

in in the usual commercial process of 

ouring. 

NOTE.—If to any of the wheat by-product 
feeds there should be added screenings, or 
.scourings, as defined, either ground or un- 
ground, bolted or unbolted, such brand shall 
be so registered, labeled and sold as clearly 
to indicate this fact. The word ‘“Screen- 
ings” or “Scourings,” as the case may be, 
shall appear as a part of the name or brand, 
and shall be printed in the same size and 
face of type as the remainder of the brand 
name. When the word “Screenings” appears 
it is not necessary to show also on the 
labeling the word “Scourings.” 









in Washington, 
Requiring 


TENTATIVE DEFINITIONS 
The following were adopted as tenta- 
tive definitions: 


Wheat Shipsiaff is the entire offal exclu- 
sive of the outer bran obtained in the usual 
process of commercial milling of flour. 

Distillers’ Corn Solubles, a by-product 
from the manufacture of alcohol from corn, 
is a mash liquér concentrated after the re- 
moval of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Distillers’ Corn Rye Solubles, a by- 
product from the manufacture of alcohol 
from corn and rye, is @ mash liquor con- 

, centrated after the removal of the alcohol 
nd wet grains, 

Distillers’ Rye Solubles, a by-product from 
the manufacture of alcohol from rye, is a 
mash liquor concentrated after the removal 
of the alcohol and wet grains. 

Barley Hulls are the outer chaffy cover- 
ings of the barley grain. 

Dextrose—Resolved that, since this prod- 
uct is the product known to the trade as 
“Corn Sugar or Glucose,” the association 
does not favor the calling of this product 
“Dextrose.” 

Velvet Bean Meal is ground velvet beans 
containing only an unavoidable trace of hulls 
or pods. 

Ground Velvet Bean and Pod is the prod- 





uct derived by grinding velvet beans “in 
the pod.” It contains no additional pods 
or other material, 

Rye Middlings (Rye Feed) consist of the 
products other than the flour obtained in 
the manufacture of the ordinary or “100 per 
cent” rye flour from the rye grain which 
has been cleaned and scoured. 

Rye Red Dog Flour consists of a mixture 
of low-grade flour, fine particles of bran and 
the fibrous offal from the “‘tail of the mill.” 

Fish Meal shall be the dried ground resi- 
due from fish.‘ It shall be made from unde- 
composed fish, and the oil contained therein 
must not be rancid. 

Fish Oil Meal shall be the clean undecom- 
posed product from the extraction of oil 
from fish or fish residues, 

Non-Oily Fish Meal shall be the clean un- 
decomposed residue from the manufacture of 
glue from non-oily fish. 


NEED OF UNIFORMITY 


In opening the formal programme of 
the meeting, J. W. Kellogg, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., president of the association, 
laid cmpheae on the need for uniformity 
in state fee@®--ontrol legislation and en- 
forcement. Mr. Kellogg said, in part: 
“There is no question that a national feed 
law and more uniform state laws would 
be desirable, but a national law should 
take into account local conditions, be- 
cause each community should have some- 
thing to say about the feeds it uses. We 
have already gone on record as favoring 
a uniform feed law. Since that time, 
however, conditions have somewhat 
changed, which might affect a decision 
upon this question at this time. 

“About a year ago a feed bill was in- 
troduced in Congress by Senator Gore, 
and recently one has been prepared and 
introduced by Mr. Haugen, which is 
known as the Haugen bill. Both of these 
bills included provisions which appeared 
to be drastic, and the Haugen bill in- 
cludes a requirement with respect to per- 
centage composition which, in the minds 
of many, cannot be enforced. 

“It becomes a question for this asso- 
ciation to decide whether or not the legis- 
lative committee or another similar com- 
mittee shall take any steps in formulat- 
ing an opinion, representative of the offi- 
cials, as to the desirability of a national 
feed law of this character. 


‘FEEDINGSTUFFS LAWS 


“A study of the several state laws 
will reveal that, as a rule, they are more 
uniform than is commonly supposed, al- 
though there is a considerable non-uni- 
formity with respect to registration re- 
quirements and certain methods of label- 
ing. There are now 40 states which have 
feedingstuff laws on their statute-books. 
Three states, Arizona, Colorado and Ne- 
vada, regulate the sale of feeds under 
the provision of the state pure food laws, 
and five, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico and Utah, have no food laws or 
regulations of any kind. In the states 
having no laws, a national law would be 
desirable, and would not only protect the 
consumers of these states, but would, in 
a large measure, aid the control work in 
the neighboring states. 

“There are 10 states, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Washington, which prohibit 
the use of all or part of the following 


JAAS the Feed Manufacturin 


by: : Tice hulls, peanut hulls, 
er met walis cottonseed hulls, ground 
corn cobs, corn bran, oat hulls, oat clip 

elevator chaff and whole weed ; 
There are five states, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Texas, which 
require the sacks to be labeled with the 
percentage amount, ‘when one or more 
of the following materials are used: rice 
hulls, peanut hulls, oat clips, corn cobs, 
corn bran, peanut shells, and whole weed 
seeds. Wisconsin prohibits weed seeds, 
and Pennsylvania restricts the amount of 
oat hulls, cottonseed hulls, flax plant 
refuse and elevator chaff which may be 
used. : 

PROHIBITED PRODUCTS 


“It will thus be seen that one-fourth 
of the states, having feed laws are prac- 
tically alike in prohibiting the use of cer- 
tain products, and five others require per- 
centage composition in the case of certain 
of these same materials which are prohib- 
ited in other localities. The Haugen bill 
would not conflict materially with those 
laws which require the percentage of 
a part of the ingredients and do not 
prohibit the use of any additional by- 
products that are now prohibited by 10 
other state laws. .There are certain by- 
products which would be prohibited by 
the Haugen bill and are prohibited by 
may state laws, possessing little or no 
feeding value, which should not be per- 
mitted in any feeds. Thus, in these cases 
cited, the proposed national requirements 
would not be especially drastic. 

Associa- 

ion has already gone on record as favor- 
ing the labeling of feeds to show the total 
percentage composition, there might not 
be any objection from this point of view 
in requiring this information to be given. 
The point, however, to be decided is 
whether or not, in the light of the knowl- 
edge we now have, and the fact that we 
cannot, as a rule, determine the percent- 
age composition of.ingredients in mixed 
feeds, it would be wise to have a require- 
ment of this character which could not be 
enforced.” 3 

A. J. Paft n, of East Lansing, Mich., 
was elected president of the Association 
for the next year. The executive ¢og-n- 
mittee was instructed to arrange, if pos- 
sible, to hold next year’s meeting jointly 
with the convention of the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists. 

Joun J. Mannan. Y 


WHEAT IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Condition in Fieldé? Generally Satisfactory— 
Corn in Indiana Salvaged After Dam- 
age by Recent Floods 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—Reports 
from many points in the interior indi- 
cate a generally satisfactory condition 
of wheatfields. In parts of central Kan- 
sas, where the ground was very dry 
through all of the late summer and early 
autumn, and where seeding conditions 
were poor, fields do not show up well; 
but in the west, in the southern part of 
the state, and generally through Okla- 
homa, fields are in splendid condition, 
with a good stand and a highly satisfac- 
tory plant development. 

Earlier reports of a sharply reduced 
acreage are not confirmed by later intel- 
ligence. There is a possible shrinkage 
of 10 per cent in certain parts of Kansas, 
but western: districts show a nearly full 
acreage, supplemented in some parts with 
heavy stands of volunteer wheat. As to 
whether or not the latter will make a 
crop, opinion is divided. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 





Weather Mild and Seasonable 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22. 
this week was mild and seasonable, and 
reports on the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois were gen- 
erally good. However, in some sections 
it is still infested with Hessian fly. The 
plant P areag eg! look goods, and is con- 
sidered to be in condition to withstand 
a drop in tempefatures. 

Following is the gist of. reports re- 
ceived: Good...Still in good condition; 
weather for the last week has been mild; 
some wheat still reported infested with 
fly ... Good ... Good condition ... Looks 
good...Looking much better, and ‘will 
enter the winter season in good shape... 
Condition good, and looks fine. ..Looks 
fine...Heavily infested with Hessian 





The weather — 


cbiet cogtaly cugiael Te 
t one-half comp fe 

Mills included in the above reports 
are: é 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Cooper Milling Co., Martinsville, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.). Roller Mills Co, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., ‘Lebanon, Ill, 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill, 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 


PETER Deruien. 


Sale of Damaged Corn 

InpranaPous, .Inpv., Nov. 22.—With a 
view of saving some of the tens of thou- 
sands of bushels of corn in southern In- 
diana, damaged by recent floods, buy- 
ers for manufacturers of corn products 
went into the flooded territory, Thurs- 
day, and agreed to buy all the corn that 
will shell. 

This fact, which .was announced by 
Purdue University at La _ Fayette, 
which includes the state school of agri- 
culture, is expected to save several hun- 
dred thousand bushels, which otherwise 
would be practically a total loss. Two 
Purdue experts, after making a surve 
of the flooded area, communicated wit 
corn products manufacturers and asked 
them to come to the relief of the farm- 
ers. The decision to buy the grain was 
the result. 

With favorable weather conditions 
prevailing recently, water now has re- 
ceded from practically all the area cov- 
ered, and shows the damage to corn as 
indicated last week—100,000 acres partly 
destroyed and 20,000 a total loss. 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Reduced Acreage in Tennessee and Kentucky 

NaASHVLLE, TeNN.; Nov. - 22.—The 
weather in Tennessee and Kentucky the 
past week has been favorable for sowing 
wheat. Farmers who were delayed by 
continuous rains in October are now 
busy, but reports indicate that acreage 
will be considerably reduced. 

Joun Lerprr. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 


8,000,000 Bus of Kansas City Stocks to Be 
Allotted on Millers’ Requisitions Un- 
der Government Resale Plan 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Kansas City office of 
the Grain Corporation yesterday an- 
nounced that about 8,000,000 bus of 
wheat would be distributed from its 
Kansas City stocks, on millers’ requisi- 
tions, under the recently announced plan 
of.sale of government wheat. 

Supplies requisitioned from mills on 
the Kansas City office amounted to about 
25,000,000 bus. In distributing the 
wheat, all mills were eliminated in the 
states of Maryland, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Tennessee, I* 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa, 

In connection with the distribution of 
hard wheat especial consideration was 
given to millers in the northwest, on ac- 
count of the wheat shortage there, and 
practically all of the hard wheat will go 
to mills in that district, and to Kansas 
City mills. 

The requisitions for hard wheat were 
many times the amount available, which 
was less than 3,000,000 bus. On the 
other hand, requisitions for soft wheat 
were about equal to the stock»available 
after the elimination of mills in the 
states named. 

Tite Grain Corporation has already or- 
dered 1,000,000 bus loaded for shipment, 
and mills will be urged to remove their 
supplies from Kansas City elevators in 
order to make storage space available 
at this terminal. 





R. E. Srerurne. 





Sugar Scarcity Affects Cracker Bakers 
A. V. Thomas, of Thomas & Clarke, 
Peoria, Ill: The sugar situation is hav- 
ing quite an effect on cracker bakers and 
we probably will have to curtail the pro- 
duction of cakes. There is no settled 
price on sugar. We were offered some 
from New Orleans at 18c, and may have 
to buy it. We have plenty of flour on 
hand, and keep about 60 days’ supply 
ahead, but do not look for any material 
change in: prices on this. We have had 
to advance prices on some of our cakes. 
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Some interest in Pacific Coast flour has 
developed from outside markets, and a 
fairly. demand was experienced 
during the week in local markets. In 

ite of stiff premiums being demanded 
or hard varieties of Pacific Coast 
wheats and soft wheats selling at a 
premium of 6 to 7c bu, soft wheat flour 
prices have not been advanced, and are 
still based on $11.55 bbl for family pat- 
ent in 49-lb cottons. Bakers patents have 
been offered freely as low as $11.25. 

Japanese markets have been bidding, 
and are not far out of line from a work- 
able basis, having offered $10.20 bbl, 
f.a.s., Seattle, basis 50-lb sacks, for cut- 
offs and straights, while mills quote cut- 

_off, basis export 1%’s, f.a.s., at $10.40@ 
10.50. 

There was considerable inquiry from 
the East during the week for purified 
middlings and farina at workable prices. 

There is very little hard wheat flour 
offered by outside mills to north Pa- 
cific Coast markets, even Kansas mills, 
which have been offering freely up to a 
week ago, having withdrawn. The last 
quotations on Kansas first patent were 

*$12@12.10 bbl, basis 98’s; Montana first 
patent, $13@14.05; Dakota, $14.05@15. 
Colorado first patent is offered here, car- 
loads on track, basis cotton 1/’s at $12.10. 

Sales of hard wheat flours to bakers 
have been limited this week, as prac- 
tically all bakers keep their 60 days’ 
requirements fully filled. No Canadian 
flour has so far appeared on the Pa- 
cific Coast markets, although licenses 
have been granted to ship to certain 
parts of the United States. Licenses are 
issued by the Dominion government on 
payment of a fee of 75c bbl. In spite of 
this additional cost, with Canadian stand- 
ard spring wheat flours selling at $10.50 
in British Columbia coast territory, and 
with the freight rate 20c bbl from that 
territory to the north Pacific Coast, this 
flour would be the cheapest hard wheat 
flour obtainable here, if it could be im- 
ported. 

Millfeed is in good demand at un- 
changed prices, namely, $40 ton, in mixed 
ears for mill-run, delivered transit 
points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, in barrels, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 48,090 91 
Last week ........ 52,800 28,435 53 
Year ago ....-+..+. 46,800 45,523 97 
Two years ago .... 46,800 45,165 96 
Three years ago.... 40,800 31,030 76 
Four years ago.... 40,800 27,898 68 
Five years ago .... 40,800 28,961 71 


Output of Tacoma mills, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

Y capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 99 

Last week ........ 57,000 65,385 97 

Year ago ........-. 57,000 36,826 64 

Two years ago .... 567,000 46,461 85 

Three years ago... 57,000 50,670 88 

Four years ago .... 57,000 35,409 60 
NOTES 


An average of 10 deep-sea vessels 
daily arrived and departed from Seattle 
during the first eight months of the 
current year. 

The best varieties of milling wheats 
are selling at increased premiums, 50c 
bu being asked for Big Bend blue-stem, 
Turkey and marquis. Club wheat is sell- 
ing at a premium of 6@7c bu. 


‘The federal grand jury has been in- 


* 


‘vestigating milling costs and flour and 
feed prices in eastern Washington, sit- 
ting at Spokane, and has called before 
it as witnesses various millers and flour 
dealers. 

The new mill of the Lincoln (Wash.) 
Milling Co., erected to replace the com- 
pany’s mill which burned last May, sit- 
uated at the conjunction of the Spokane 
and Columbia rivers, will be ready for 
operation about Dec. 1. 

The state safety board will conduct a 
hearing at Olympia, Wash., on Dec. 3, 
to determine standards of safety in the 
equipment of flour mills, at which mill- 
owners and employees will be given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Tolls received from 196 commercial 
ships which passed through the Panama 
Canal in October exceeded those of any 
previous month, amounting to $661,000, 
compared with the next highest month, 
May, 1918, when $644,000 was received. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, with Mrs. 
Fisher and Miss Fisher, and W. S. Al- 
len, assistant manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., will leave for the East early 
in December, to sail later for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

Trading in coarse grain is quiet. Quo- 
tations tor prompt’ shipment: No. 2 
eastern feed barley, $65 ton, bulk; 40-lb 
barley, $70, sacked; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $56.50 ton, sacked; 38-lb white 
clipped eastern oats, bulk, $55; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, bulk, $62. 


The Pacific Steamship Co. will estab- 
lish a service between Pacific Coast ports 
and Mexican and Central American ports 
in conjunction with the company’s Se- 
attle-San Francisco service. The Sena- 
tor will be placed in operation between 
San Francisco and Mazatlan, Manzan- 
illo, Acapulco, Salina Cruz, Acajutla and 
Corinto next month, and will be followed 
by the Admiral Goodrich. 


The building for the mill being con- 
structed at Pocatello, Idaho, by the Po- 
catello Milling & Elevator Co. will be 
completed in about six weeks. The com- 
pany’s elevator of 100,000 bus capacity 
is under roof and the machinery is be- 
ing installed. The mill will be of 500 
bbls capacity. I. S, Lambing, of Poca- 
tello, is president, and H. C. Ehrlich, 
formerly manager of the American Falls 
(Idaho) Milling Co., Ltd., is manager. 


The state bureau of inspection has 
submitted a report on the administra- 
tion of the state grain inspection de- 
partment, as a result of a demand made 
some months ago by the Public Service 
Commission for the resignation of four 
deputy inspectors at Seattle and Tacoma 
on account of alleged irregularities, which 
resulted in the resignation of the chief 
state grain inspector, P. J. Sweeney. 
This report condemns certain practices 
of the state grain inspection department 
and severely criticizes the Public Serv- 
ice Commission for alleged lax methods 
of supervision of the grain inspection de- 
partment and recommends that the in- 
spection of grain and hay be divorced 
from the Public Service Commission and 
made a part of the state agricultural de- 
partment. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 22.—The mills 
here are chiefly occupied with government 
grinding. Local trade’ is of only fair 
volume, but prices are firmly maintained, 
with family patents held at $11.75. 

Millfeed trade has been decidedly ac- 
tive, and the mills are receiving more in- 
quiries than they can take care of. Sev- 
eral lots of mill-run have.been sold at 
prices ranging $38.50@39, and the mills 
are now asking $40 for ton lots. Other 
feeds are also firm. Rolled and ground 
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barley are quoted at $70, and rolled oats 

at $60. Cracked corn is held at $74. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........- 42,600 42,538 99 
Last week ........-. 42,600 42,620 100 
BOB OBO. si vasevcss 40,600 40,645 100 
Two years ago .... 33,000 29,119 88 


Not much wheat is being offered by 
farmers, and there is but fittle left to 
sell. There is a moderate volume of trad- 
ing in the feed grains, and prices are 
generally holding steady. Closing bids 
at the exchange: No. 3 white feed oats, 
$54@55; eastern clipped oats, $52.25@ 
54.75; November corn, $61; new corn, 
$56@58; blue barley, $66.50@67; feed 
barley, $66.50@67; eastern bulk barley, 
$65.25@65.50. 
NOTES 

Negotiations are on between the Grain 
Corporation and the owners of five 8,800- 
ton steamers now in port, to obtain space 
for flour for shipment to the Atlantic 
Coast. 

The Portland agency of the Grain Cor- 
poration is canvassing the situation here 
to see if the Portland retail trade is 
interested in the Corporation’s plan to 
sell straight flour direct to retailers. 

Sherman T. Edwards, formerly of 
Hales & Edwards Co., Chicago, who was 
appointed superintendent of the cereal 
division of the Portland Flouring Mills 
Co., has taken up his work in this city. 

. J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Urtan, Nov. 22.—Pronounced 
demand for high-grade flours, both in 
the intermountain region and also from 
the Southeast, was reported this week by 
Utah and Idaho millers, there being in- 
creased orders and advance bookings, de- 
spite considerable advances in price. 
Family patents are quoted at $11 bbl, 
f.o.b. Ogden, basis 98-lb cotton bags, with 
hard wheat patents at $12, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Quotations for Ohio River points were 
$11 for best soft wheat patents and 
$10.70 for standard flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. 

Premiums for grain advanced slightly 
during the week, hard wheat being pur- 
chased at $2.53 bu for No. 1 dark win- 
ter and soft wheat at $2.12. These are 
the highest premiums and prices ever 
paid in this district. Millers and elevator 
men said today that the movement of 
grain is light, and that good varieties are 
becoming scarce. However, there is 
enough stock in the elevators to assure 
operation at capacity for a number of 
months, according to reports from most 
mills of the two states. 

Millfeed has shown a good demand, 
with prices strong at $45 ton f.o.b. Og- 
den, and $50 ton for coast markets. 

Grain-planting has been practically 
completed throughout the intermountain 
states, with excellent weather for ger- 
minating and early winter growth. 


NOTES 

G. B. Flack, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Co. in Ogden, Tee returned from 
an inspection trip through northern Utah 
and southern Idaho. 

Construction work and machinery in- 
stallation to double the capacity of the 
Ogden Baking Co. plant in Ogden have 
been nearly completed. 


Farm bureaus of Provo and vicinity 
have combined to purchase a carload of 
corn for their members. The farmers 
will receive their corn at the car at 
$2.85 per 100 lbs. Last year the farm- 
ers shipped in several cars of corn, bran, 
shorts, barley and hay under a similar 
plan. 

Preparations are being made by the 
Utah associated industries, its member- 
ship including industrial men from all 
parts of the state, to hold a banquet in 
Ogden on Dec. 5, at which trade condi- 
tions and industrial affairs will be dis- 
cussed. W. H. Wattis is to be master of 
ceremonies, and Ralph E. Bristol toast- 
master. 

Allan D. Albert, of Minneapolis, for- 
mer vice-president of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, is bein 
considered by the Salt Lake Commerci 
Club to fill the position of secretary and 
manager made vacant through resigna- 


Chamber of Commerce this month, ~ 


Stockholders of the Hansen’ Liv: 
& Feeding Co. have voted to increase 


capital stock of that corporation to $1,- 


500,000. This company operates a large 
feed mill in connection with feeding 
i in the Ogden district, and is a 
eavy user of grain elevator by-prod- 
ucts, which are mixed with beet molasses 
and alfalfa. Development of both the 
milling.and feeding business is planned. 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Utah will hold a special meeting in O 
den tomorrow to discuss general condi- 
tions affecting that industry. The or- 
ganization has a custom of holding one 
meeting each year in each of the larger 
cities of the state. The officers, all of 
whom are from Salt Lake, are Herman 
Fisher, president; E. M. Wille, vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of the executive 
committee; Frank Earth, Jr., secretary. 


Construction of a large grain elevator, 
and possibly other modern milling units, 
is contemplated by the Holley Milling 
Co., according to announcement made 
this week. This expansion has become 
necessary, President U. G. Holley an- 
nounced, because of the increasing busi- 
ness of the company, which has two 
plants in Ogden, one in Salt Lake, one in 
Laramie, Wyo., and another at Shelly, 
Idaho. The anticipation is that building 
will be started early in the spring, so 
that the new elevator can be used in han- 
dling the 1920 crop. 


Deciding the case of Harry Jackstein, 
injured while in the employ of the Pur- 
ity Biscuit Co., of Salt Lake, the Utah 
industrial commission has decreed that, 
while the workmen’s compensation law 
gives compensation of a definite amount 
for the loss ef a finger, it does not take 
care of the situation when a workman 
has simply lost the use of a finger, the 
finger itself remaining. 
was allowed total disability claims for 
five weeks. The decision was made on 
the ground that Jackstein’s earning ca- 
pacity had not been impaired. Heswas 
injured while working with dough among 
machinery with which he was HOt fa- 
miliar, $3 

W. E. Zoprpawy. 





An Unprecedented Situation 


Toreno, Onto, Nov. 22.—Probably for 
the first time in the memory of the pres- 
ent generation of millers, soft red wheat 
has been bought in this territory for ship- 
ment to the Northwest, presumably for 
milling purposes. The entire available 
stock, 20,000 bus, was taken at Indian- 
apolis, and an Indiana miller is reported 
to have been offered $2.35 for any part 
of his stock up to 50,000 bus. Purchases 
have likewise been made in Chicago. 

Shipment of this wheat to the North- 
west, for blending in a milling mixture, 
involves an -out-of-line movement, and 
certainly scarcely anything could serve 
to accentuate more forcibly the present 
situation in the Northwest. So far as 
price goes, this wheat is far the cheapest 
available and the best bargain. If the 
movement becomes of sufficient volume, 
it will doubtless force soft winter wheat 
to a stiff premium basis and more in 
line with other wheats, and the price 
advantage which soft wheat millers have 
enjoyed will be reduced. Bakers have 
been mixing soft wheat flour in their 
bread mixture because of its lower cost. 
Is this mixing now to be done for them 
at the source? 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





Dock Wage Scale Discussed 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The Na- 
tional Adjustment Commission opened 
hearings in the New York Produce Ex- 
change this week on the wage scale of 
longshoremen. 

Much testimony was introduced by the 
longshoremen to prove that there had 
been no reduction in the cost of living, 
and that the tentative basis of settlement 
at a previous hearing of 70c an hour 
and $1.10 an hour for overtime was in- 
sufficient to meet present living costs. 

After considerable discussion the com- 
mission decided to raise the rate to 80c 
an hour and $1.20 an hour for overtime, 


W. QuackensusnH. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 22 
—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS® ....cccossevsceces $14.20@14.30 
Spring patent, jute .....-+-+.++- 13.30@13.60 
Spring straights, jute ........+- 12.60@12.80 
Spring clears, jute .....+++++0+- 9.20@ 9.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 7.00@ 7.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.40@13.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.30@11.80 

Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.35 @10.65 

Clear, southern, jute .......-.+. 8.10@ 8.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute...... $12.50@12.90 


Patent, 95 per cent 11.75 @12.25 





Clear, Kansas, jute 9.00@ 9.35 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$7.35@7.60 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.50 @7.00 
WHEAT—Spring wheat prices were un- 
changed to 5c lower, the latter on poor 
grades. There was no really choice wheat 
offered. Winter wheat in light supply and 
fair demand at unchanged prices. Range 

for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


No. 1 hard....242@245 233@245 226@229 
No. 2 hard....235@243 228@245 223@226 
No, 1 red ..... 232@233 228@230% 226@228 
No. 2 red ..... mane eg 226@230 223@226 
No. 1 nor, 8...... @. 250@300 226@229 
No. 2 nor, 8s.....-. @. 230@295 223@226 
No, 1 dk nor. ‘315 @320 291@305 ...@230 


CORN—Market weaker. Industries not 
buying, leaving supplies to elevator people 
and shippers. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix...125@149 1380 @156 114@130 
No. 6 mix..:126@150 134 @154 117@131 
No. 4 mix...129@145 187% @146 122@136 
No. 3 mix...134@154 1388 @160 ...@132 
No. 6 yel...129@153 133 @156 120@136 
No. 5 Velwe.130@154 134 @i68 120@141 
No. 4 yel...135@15% 428 @160 128@145 
No. 8 yel...138@155% 142 @159 135@150 
No. 8 white.185@154 142 @153 137@140 

OATS—Shipping demand fair. Offerings 


light. Receipts were nearly 400,000 bus less 
than shipments. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 70% @75% 69 @73 71% @75 
No. 3 wh 70% @76% 69%@75% 73 @76 


Standard ....@.... «++-@.... T3H@EYK 
No. 2 wh 74 @77 71% @76% 74% @77 
No. 1 wh 75% @76% 173% @76 ose eQ@eces 


RYE—Exporters buying freely, and liberal 
taking off of hedges. Prices sharply higher. 
No. 2 closed at $1.42, December at $1.42; 
May, $1.49% asked; January, $1.43 bid. 

BARLEY—Exporters bought 50,000 bus to- 
day at $1.44 for malt. The range on malting 
was $1.27@1.58, the latter for fancy. De- 
cember closed at $1.44, May at $1.36. Fu- 
tures are 1@3%c higher for the week. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is fair, and the 
various interests are making prices that 
show a greatly reduced spread. Corn flour 
$3.65@3.90, yellow and white corn meal 
$3.55, granulated hominy $3.55@3.65, pearl 
hominy $3.55@3.70, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 
Rolled oats, $4.10@4.12% for 90-lb sacks, in 
car lots. 

WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis..... 267 138 245 84 
Wheat, bus.... 658 1,049 625 3,151 
Corn, bus...... 1,631 1,246 371 1,297 
Oats, bus...... 1,275 2,611 1,758 3,070 
Rye, bus....... 65 166 4 22 
Barley, bus.... 288 328 96 116 





DULUTH, NOV. 22 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b. mills, per bbi, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent .......+++eeeeees $12.50@13.00 
Wess GIORT, JUGS ove sesccesvces 9.90@10.40 
Second clear, jute ........e.0- 7.15@ 7.65 
No. 2 semolina ......6s--eeeees 12.00@12.25 
Durum patent ......-2.seeeeeee 11.75 @12.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 





Be. STS ng 0 BP SA.6 eS b 6 CRT S.C bes $3.85 
Pure white ry@ .c.ccccsscvccscese os & 20 
BER B GAPE VIO oc cd saie cc cnc vivvoceess 3.30 
BS BG occ dnabiad Wak 004 shee eb ce taese 3.65 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 


Nov. 22.27,955 Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 
Nov. 15.27,440 Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 
Nov. 8..31,530 Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,375 
Nov. 1..22,620 Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 8..37,750 

WHEAT—Small receipts and slack offer- 
ings of cash supplies induced a _ stronger 
undertone. Top grades of spring wheat were 
Scarce, and commanded a high price. A 
car of No. 2 dark northern, the best wheat 
Lower 











grades ranged in accordance, depending on 
weight and quality. Even durum showed 
firmer feeling. Both spring and durum were 
in demand for milling. Stocks in elevators 
decreased 168,000 bus. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 22, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 58 9,027 294 15 2,069 354 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 


3 nor § 189 115 40 65 68 26 
All other ; 


spring... 504 1,711 225 87 210 36 
1 am dur) 
1,2 dur §1,145 975 135 42 362 29 
All other 

durum ..1,951 1,276 622 41 87 97 


Winter .... 21 1,283 104 14 110 32 
Mixed ....5 «os ere eee 83 $821 149 











Totals ..3,818 14,397 1,420 347 3,227 722 
CLOSING PRICES, STOCKS AND 
MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 15 .... 68 @70% 134 113@141 
Nov. 17 .. 68% @70% 137% 118@141 
Nov. 18 .... 68% @71% 140% 113@141 
Nov. 19 -- 67% @10% 139% 114@142 
Nov. 20 -- 68%@71% 141% 114@142 
Nov, > eecd ca hese 140% 114@142 
Nov. 8% @69% 142 115@143 
Nov. 23, 1918 70% @71% 161 85@ 97 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c——Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Oats .....-. 372 392 97 es 3 18 
Ry@ ...eees 4,575 426 933 es oe 
Barley .... 418 840 607 4 77 53 


Flaxseed .. 64 3568 336 oe 
Receipts and shipments by weeks “ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











Spring 860 2,052 501 646 7,703 619 
Durum .... 204 618 311 6 897 638 
Winter .... $2 114 28 88 ee 16 

Totals 596 2,784 840 640 8,600 1,173 
Oats ...... 6 177 19 4 ee 92 

Bonded.. 2 on os ee 4.8 2 
RYO ceccees 201 751 565 194 738 68 
Barley .... 81 637 133 398 121 277 

Bonded... 4 oe 3 50 oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 20 38304 246 37 348 73 


FLAXSEED—Interest in futures was lim- 
ited, due to market restrictions. A light 
scattered trade was put through in Decem- 
ber and May; none reported in November. 
Price of May worked off 4c from fixed high 
basis, but later recovered, and closed un- 
changed, with the other issues as of Nov. 
15. Cash No. 1 ruled strong, spot closing 
2@20c over November; arrive, 10c over De- 
cember. Members today by a unanimous 
vote adopted the change in rules as regards 
flaxseed, recommended by the board of di- 
rectors, so that the same shall read as fol- 
lows: Flaxseed: No. 1 flaxseed, northern 
grown, contract grade, and with any flax- 
seed, wherever grown, that shall be graded 
No. 1, according to the grade as established 
by the State Board of Grain Appeals of the 
state of Minnesota, deliverable on contracts 
made after Nov. 22, 1919. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

-—Close——, 

Opening Nov. 23 

Nov. 17 High Low Nov. 22 1918 

Nov. ..$4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $3.77% 
Dec. .. 4.66 4.66 4.66 4.66 3.60 
May .. 4.51 4.51 4.47 4.61 3.56 
JOM. 22 sass nese seo sees 3.63 


MILWAUKEE, NOV. 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Spring patent, cotton .......... $13.45 @14.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.65 @12.95 
First clear, cottom .......seee05 9.00 @10.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 7.60@ 7.95 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 7.20@ 7.35 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 6.10@ 6.55 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 12.50@13.00 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... © csoesle £9 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -»--@ 3.90 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton...... -@ 3.85 

MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, $40 
@40.50; standard fine middlings, $42@43; 


rye feed, $41@42; flour middlings, $50@51; 
red dog, $62@63.50; ofl meal, $76.50@77.50; 
hominy feed, $61,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@15c, but later fell 
back. Receipts, 74 cars. Demand was fair 
from industries and shippers for sound 
grades. Low-grades were liberally discount- 
ed. No. 1 per ee No. 2, $2.90 
@3.10; No. 3, $2.80 

PARLEY—Up 5 @6c, with demand good 
from maltsters and shippers. Receipts, 151 
cars. No. 3, $1.54@1.59; No. 4, $1.38@1.56; 
feed and rejected, $1.35 @1.50. 

RYE—Prices advanced 6@6%c. Receipts, 
51 cars, Demand good, both spot and to 
arrive. Millers and shippers were in the 


market at all times, and offerings were taken 
each day. No. 1, $1.37@1.42%; No, 2, $1.37 
@1.54; No. 8, $1.31@1.41%. 
CORN—Declined 10@1l5c, with demand 
fair for yellow, but other grades slow. Re- 


ceipts, 151 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.50@1.55; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.89@1.54; No. 3 mixed, $1.45 
@1.53; No, 3 white, $1.42@1.53%. 

OATS—Advanced 2c. Receipts, 251 cars. 
Shippers were in the market at all times, 
and tables were kept clear each day. No. 2 
white, 74@77c; No. 3 white, 72@76%c; No. 
4 white, 71@75c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

18,900 17,360 29,550 53,540 
96,480 278,625 66,566 867,521 

209,890 72,360 24,490 96,140 

Oats, bus.... 554,710 748,180 479,328 1,657,110 

Barley, bus.. 237,070 255,510 149,980 73,398 

Rye, bus..... 64,800 91,800 1,350 22,950 

Feed, tons... 1,770 607 6,306 5,140 


TOLEDO, NOV. 22 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $10.40@10.55; spring, $13.60, 
98’s; Kansas, $12, jute. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Fiour, bbis... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Winter wheat bran ............ $43.00 @ 44.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 50.00 @51.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... ° @ 54.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ @77.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 56 cars, 16 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 10 cars, 3 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 78,400 72,100 27,855 ..... 
Corn, bus..... 41,250 33,750 15,770 9,130 
Oats, bus..... 20,500 216,250 25,200 189,770 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 22 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PATER acccecccccccvccssvievver $11.65 @12.50 
BUPA Me .cocssccesccvevcsesscr 10.50@11.20 
Pret. CIOGP «. wc ccccscccsctedscce 8.75@ 9.75 
BGecomd COMP ..ccccscccsccsccve 7.10@ 8.00 


MILLFEED—tTrading dull. Some local de- 
mand for brown shorts. Future market con- 
tinues weak. Quotations: bran, $36@36.60 
ton; brown shorts, $43@45; gray shorts, $46 
@ 49.40. 

WHEAT—Market declining rapidly. Lit- 
tle demand for any grade. Hard wheat, 
Friday, 3@12c lower; Saturday, unchanged 
to 5c lower, with large carry-over. Soft 
wheat unchanged. Sales slow. Demand for 
better varieties fair. Cash prices: Hard: 
No. 1 dark $2.48@2.60, medium $2.40@2.55; 
No. 2 $2.45@2.60, medium rig Me No. 3 
$2.43@2.57, medium $2.35@2.52; No. 4 $2.40 

@2.50, medium $2.25 @2.45. Red: No. 1, 


$'s002.33; No. 2, $2.28@2.29; No. 3, $2.25 
@2.26; No, 4, $2.18@2.23. Yellow: No. 4, 
S's3o226, 


CORN—Prices slightly higher. Sales slow. 
Futures very weak. Cash prices: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.58, No. 3 $1.54@1.56, No. 4 $1.53; 
yellow corn, No. 1 $1.62, No. 2 $1.59@1.61, 
No. 3 $1.60, No. 4 $1.55; mixed corn, No. 1 
$1.58, No. 2 $1.56@1.57, No. 3 $1.50. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.2,673,000 170,100 1,273,050 233,550 
Corn, bus... 117,500. 130,000 40,000 155,000 
Oats, bus... 190,400 132,600 112,600 223,500 


Rye, bus.... 4,400 7,700 BETOO — wsase 
Barley, bus.. 36,000 66,000 33,800 34,800 
Bran, tons.. 1,420 100 8,580 1,480 
Hay, tons... 14,556 4,420 5,628 3,672 
Flour, bbis.. 23,075 10,725 88,725 48,100 





ST. LOUIS, NOV, 22 

FLOUR—Spring first patent -$13.50@14.80, 
standard $12.50@138, first clear $8.90@9.60; 
hard winter patent $12.40@13, straight 
$11.70@12.40, first clear $8.60@9.50; soft 
winter patent $10.90@11.25, straight $9.90@ 
10.50, first clear $8@8.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran sold at the close 
at $39.50@41, soft bran $40@40.50, and gray 
shorts $50@54, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 507 cars, against 551 
last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.33 
@2.35; No. 2 red, $2.28@2.82%; No. 3 red, 
$2.23@2.26; No. 4 red, $2.16@2.19; No. 3 
hard, $2.56, 

CORN—Demand quiet, and prices 2@8c 
lower. Receipts, 292 cars, against 160. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.40; No. 3 corn, 
$1.34@1.35; No. 6 corn, $1.25; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.56; No. 8 yellow, $1.44; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.35@1.36%; No. & yellow, $1.31; No. 2 
white, $1.60; No. 3 white, $1.40@1.43; No. 4 
white, $1.35, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks, as follows: corn meal, $3.70; cream 
meal, $3.90; grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Demand fair, and prices ic higher. 
Receipts, 224 cars, against 203. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, 75%c; No. 3 white, 74% 
@75c; No. 2 mixed, 74c; No. 3 mixed, 72% 
@7T4%e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 162,500 42,650 143,970 49,360 
Wheat, bus... 826,610 356,607 876,900 266,530 
- 447,200 419,130 128,590 296,380 
Oats, bus..... $22,000 512,000 626,110 484,000 
. 6,600 8,120 ..... 
Barley, bus... 9,600 30,400 2,790 6,680 


BOSTON, NOV. 22 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$14.00@14.76 
Spring patents, standard ....... 13.25@14.25 
Hard winter patents ....... wees 12.40@13.76 
Soft winter patents ..... sseeeee 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter straights ........ +» 10.25@10.75 
Soft winter clears .......+.+..++ 10.00@10.50 
Spring first clears ......... «eee 9.25@10.00 

MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
easy. Spring bran, $44@44.50; winter bran, 
$44.50@45; middlings, $49.50@52; mixed 
feed, $51@55; red dog, $63; second clears, 
$68.50; gluten feed, $72.12; hominy feed, 
$64.50; stock feed, $61.50; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $28; cottonseed meal, $79.50@86,— 
all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand for yellow 
corn goods ,has improved, with market 
steady. White corn goods dull, and market 
held higher, Yellow granulated corn meal, 
$4; bolted yellow, $3.95; feeding, $3.20@3.25; 
cracked corn, $3.25@3.30; white corn flour, 
$4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; hominy grits 
and samp, $4.25; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with the mar- 
ket lower at $4 for rolled and $4.60 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls...°77,675 388,418 .....2 seees 
Wheat, bus..159,140 86,490 1,273,345 623,130 
Core; DES. 0. FBOO occss desea. tenes 
Oats, bus.... 31,310 62,812 124,919 171,349 
Rye, bus..... 910 cues 234,091 2,030 
Barley, bus... .....  «seess 23,078 cic 
Millfeed, tons 25 B  Wecees . s¥ene 
C’n meal, bbis 400 SOP. caves. saene 


Oatmeal, cases 8,000 2,755 
Oatmeal, scks.12,450 10,200 

*Includes 53,725 bbis for export, compared 
with 15,650 in 1918. 

Exports during the week: To Liverpool, 
121,022 bus wheat; to Manchester, 76,000 
bus wheat; to Koppervik, Norway, for or- 
ders, 190,433 bus rye; to Glasgow, 21,862 
bbis flour. 





BUFFALO, NOV. 22 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ........+...+-. $.....@13.85 
Bakers patent ....cccsccccseces -»@13.85 
WAPEe. CIGBP coc isciniddccecconen -@10.25 
Graham flour ....scccessccccees - @13.85 
Rye, pure white ........+seeee- eevee @ 7.76 
BVO, SEFAIGEE 220 cecccvecsences e -@ 7.26 
"Sacked 
p  B MTTOTT VERT TTT $. - @42.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... : | @44.50 
Mixed feed .....ccsececcccveces +++ @51.00 
Flour middlings .........-++e%. - @56.00 
Red dog, per ton .......-+.ee08. -- @64,00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @64.00 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 76.00 @78.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... --@64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - @65.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

BOOMOG occ cicvccvcssvseces - @78.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... - @81.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks.... 3. 90@ 4.00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 


WHEAT—Very little business was done 
this week, and there was no change in 
prices of soft winter. Offerings were light. 

CORN—Market very unsettled, owing to 
the wide range in quality of offerings. Buy- 
ers thought prices too high, and held off. 
No. 3, yellow, new, was quoted at $1.60, on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Fairly good demand, the market 
closing ic higher than last week. No. 1 
white, 78%c; No. 2 white, 78%c; No, 3 
white, 77%c; No. 4 white, 76%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Dealers here sold about 200,000 
bus, spot and shipment, but local maltsters 
were practically out of the market. Old 
malting was quoted at $1.55@1.60, and new 
at $1.48@1.52, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Light offerings, and some demand. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.45@1.46, on track, 
through billed. 


BALTIMORE, NOV, 22 








FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
‘Spring first patent ............. $13.50@14.25 
Hard winter patent ...........-. 12.50@13.26 
Soft winter patent ........65+55 10.50 @10.75 
Spring standard patent . «+ 12.75@13.60 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.75 @12.50 
Soft winter straight (nmear-by).. 9.50@ 9.756 
Spring first clear .........++++5 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white .......-..e+s0+5 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, standard .........++. 7.25@ 7.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... eos» @138.75 
City mills’ blended patent ..... - @13.50 
City mills’ winter patent ...... «»«@11,45 
City mills’ winter straight ..... - @11.20 


MILLFEED—Easier on flour middlings 
and red dog; otherwise unchanged, with de- 
mand generally inactive. Quotations, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $44@45; 
soft winter bran, $45@46; standard mid- 
dlings, $47@48; flour middlings, $57@58; red 
dog, $65@66; city mills’ bran and middlings, 
$49@50. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 321,635 bus; exports, 1,291,- 
229; stock, 2,660,352. Prices at which sales 
of week were made: No. 1 red winter, 
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83; No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, 
winter, parteny. $2. ae 
$2.27%; No. 5, $2.23; sow 
winter, garlicky, by sample, $2.10@2.82. 

fuss Te mae in absence of offerings 
tt si 2 Receipts, 41,948 bus; stock, 22,- 
19. market for shelled corn at the 
close; eae of southern for week, including 
@ small lot of new, $1.30@1.70; new near-by 
yellow cob, bbi, $6.35@6.40. 

OATS—Firmer; movement small, demand 
improving. Receipts, 42,729 bus; stock, 335,- 
687. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
8ic, sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 80@80%c. 
' RYE—Up lic; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 47,698 bus; stock, 83,474. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.55, nominal; a few southern bag lots sold 
early at $1.25. 
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NEW YORK, NOV. 22 


FLOUR—Little change in general flour 
situation, with exception of somewhat higher 
level of prices, due to continued firmness of 
cash wheat. Slightly better tone created by 
limited demand for high-grade _ clears. 
Feature of week was Grain Corporation’s 
announcement of resumption of purchasing 
of straights Nov. 25, and clears Dec. 

ce range: spring first patent, $14.50@ 
14,75, standard patent, $13.50@13.75; first 
clear, $9.50@9.75; hard winter wheat 
straight, $12.50@13.25; first clear, $9@10.25; 
soft winter straight, $10@10.50; rye, $7@8,— 
all.in jute. Receipts, 52,715 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 478,800 bus. 

CORN—Domestic demand for cash corn in 
local market of small proportions, notwith- 
standing fact that further advance in freight 
rates from Argentina removed to large ex- 
tent competition’ from that market. Price 
‘ange: No. 2 yellow, $1.66%; No. 2 white, 
$1.66%; No. 2 mixed, $1.64%. Receipts, 
4,200 bus. 

OATS—Only narrow price changes, and 
undertone about steady. Fair domestic de- 
mand for cash article. Prices ranged 81% 
@83c, ee to quality. Receipts, 652,- 
000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 25 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

Short patent, 98-Ilb cottons $13.45 @14.25 





Standard patent .......... ++ 13.25@14.00 
MBOROTS PATON 2.6. cece cccene 12.75 @13.50 
eG EN. SOD osc c cc weeasere 8.90@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.00@ 6.50 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Nov. 25), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $12.10@12.20 
ET CEs Ga op én on od eke che 10.55 @10.65 
ME Decks og 66 uch de cine tb00 65 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The fiour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
BEOV. BBice) cise 400,225 530,840 368,995 
Nov. 22... 486,240 417,760 499,120 382,215 
Nov. 15... 449,590 360,441 530,205 421,770 
Nov. 8.... 440,615 327,356 663,805 417,415 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
BWOV. 29... sc.20% 122,200 68,015 24,070 
Nov. 22... 5,240 101,495 31,395 22,075 
Nov. 15... 1,365 121,100 18,235 11,830 
Nov. 8.... 6,650 19,540 8,785 26,590 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 27. 62 65,810 280,615 268,315 -+- 4,625 
Oct. 4.. 62 66,135 264,340 259,190 510 4,475 
Oct. 11. 62 65,835 272,870 262,240 1,685 5,325 
Oct. 18. 62 66,135 286,105 251,410 1,200 5,745 
Oct. 25. 62 66,135 270,590 243,445 750 15,630 
Nov. 1.. 61 64,935 260,736 246,155 «+. 22,850 
-- 61 65,860 245,160 212,055 -«- 5,615 
Nov. iv. 61 65,635 251,365 208,010 415 635 
Nov. 22. 61 53,010 225,040 186,575 880 6,030 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 25), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 25 Year ago 

BU Aiceceeeccees $36. 00@38. 00 $28.73@28.81 
Stand. middlings.. 40.00@41.00 30.48@30.64 
Flour middlings. .. 48.00@51.00 30.17@30.54 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 57.00@58.00 30.14@30.32 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b: Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $61.50@62.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.50@57.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 40.00@41.00 






White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowt ........... - 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white* ... seecese 7.80@ 8.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ee ee 6.25@ 6.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.80 @10.90 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 10.60 @10.70 
ee Pee Eee sone s@ 4.05 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26. 00@30.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 35.00@42.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 40.00@ 45.00 
Fiaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00@35.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. x a 00 
Linseed oil meal* - @76.00 

*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. tPer bb] in 
sacks, **90-Ib cotton sacks, 


- 
~ 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No, 

Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2. 1% 
Northern spring ........ 2:21% © 2.18% 
Red spring ............. 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DOPOM cs oiciccccscvecccs, 8.332% 2.18% 
Red durum ............ 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..... eviee > | 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter . bath: wee 2.16% 

2.18% 


19% 

Red winter ........... 2.21% 
Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 8 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 

during the week were, per bushel: 

Nov. Corn - Oats Rye Barley 
18. 148@152 68% @70% 187% @138 118@143 
19. 148@152 67% @69% 137% @137% 119@144 
20. 150@152 68% @70% 138% @139% 120@145 
21. 150@15268 @70 137% @138% 117@142 
22. 148@152 68% @70% 139% @140% 116@140 
24. 147@15269 @71 144 @144% 116@140 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
No 


Saturday were: ov. 23 

Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 2,690,080 2,456,220 2,785,860 
Flour, bbis ..... 27,653 16,718 25,960 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,967 2,734 2,294 
Corm, Bus ......0% 193,280 97,200 52,080 
Oats, bus ........ 251,370 289,060 760,500 
Barley, bus ...... 282,200 218,400 821,500 
pe Eee 135,340 120,400 816,800 


Flaxseed, bus ... 140,610 94,580 115,920 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Nov. 23 

Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 722,190 825,520 958,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 626,485 494,852 642,953 
Millstuff, tons ... 24,376 20,416 14,000 
Corn, bus ........ 64,350 54,340 89,700 
Oats, bus ........ 428,480 303,800 1,393,600 
Barley, bus ...... 321,580 270,180 674,770 
oe Bee 26,980 52,150 39,730 
Flaxseed, bus ... 8,610 18,880 64,660 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 23 Nov. 24 
Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1918 1917 











No. 1 hard ..... 412 375 2,156 éon 
No. 1 northern. 64 51 11,848 ese 
No. 2 northern. . 10 16 1,983 ake 
Others ......... 7,287 6,930 6,089 er 
Totals ....... 7,77 7,372 22,076 601 
In 1916 « -10,A45 9,469 eae apie 
In 1915 - 3,990 3,831 
In 1914 16,264 15,915 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov. 23 Nov. 24 Nov. 25 
Nov. 22 Nov. 15 1918 1917 1916 
12 5 


Corn ... 4 4 113 

Oats ....4,409 4,432 1,535 2,681 7,276 
Barley .. 962 1,018 599 759 607 
Rye ....6,616 6,536 1,290 499 678 


Flaxseed. 34 25 89 250 250 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpis— -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 





Nov. 18 ...$4.92% 4.75 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 19 ... 4.92% 4.75 - 83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 20 ... 4.92% ee 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 21... 4.96 4.91 4.83% 4.7 4.66 
Nov. 22... 4.92% 4.92% 4.83% 4.75 4.66 
Nov. 24... 4.95 4.92% 4.83% 4.75 4.66 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000's omitted): 

r——Receipts——. -———In store———, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 141 116 282 34 89 58 
Duluth..... 20 304 246 37 358 336 


Totals.... 161 420 6528 71 447 394 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Nov. 
22, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ....1,702 2,010 273 958 
Duluth ......... 591 1,376 435 1,223 
Totals ........ 2,293 3,386 708 2,181 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Nov. 15, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








--~Output—~_ 7~-Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis -14, pe 11,919 834 726 
St. Paul ....... 89 225 Jee eee 
Duluth-Superior 951 725 aes és 
Outside mills . .10,266 8,197 75 219 
Totals ....... 26,578 21,066 909 945 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg fer six days were: 
r—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Nov. 19 ... 269 371 121 8738 6656 699 
Nov. 20... 248 272 62 452 644 1773 
Nov. 21 ... 412 308 44 466 443 732 
Nov. 22... 274 296 46 652 723 665 
Nov. 24... 551 577 20 582 639 793 
Nov. 25 ... 408 HB nd 22 1,097 496 ee isuied 017 


_ 


305 3,522 3,501 4,079 








Totals ..2,162 2,074 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Flour Output to Nov. 1“ 
Grain Corporation estimates of 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 
* Total for 


Is year,* bbis 
Week mnie 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wes ES Nota ve 2,532 65,568 45,708 
Nov. 7 2,194 62,433 43,176 
2,294 49,224 40,982 
2,530 45,884 38,688 


Flour output 
bb 


Oct. 17 .. . 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 10 ...... 2,814 39,140 33,498 
Oct. 3... 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept. 26. 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 6 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 29 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 15 2,387 18,537 11,937 
Aug. 8 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Aug. 1 1,947 8,389 17,266 
July 26 1,870 6,268 6,319 
July 18 1,590 4,292 2,449 





July 11...... 1,178 2,639 1,859 
July 4.ecee5- 1,148 681 1,143 681 
June 27 .....- 1,625 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ..... + 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ...... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 ++ 1,928 1,407 116,138 111,390 





May 30 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 


May 9 ...... 2,553 1,669 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 


c~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
2 288,432 291,089 
293,406 292,435 
293,993 287,881 
288,504 271,373 
288,604 271,373 
288,320 262,905 
281,671 253,337 
271,852 243,329 
264,779 220,560 
254,817 196,540 
239,883 176,222 
214,838 160,412 
189,353 142,963 
164,271 125,292 
140,273 109,715 
108,330 89,317 
80,638 64,544 
63,824 43,698 
40,961 28,732 
37,053 17,731 
37,589 14,269 
43,234 14,321 
49,633 18,599 
65,278 22,121 
65,824 26,537 
74,489 29,117 
83,000 31,000 
96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. ¢Total re- 
ceipts, June 27 to Nov, 14, 581,658,000 bus, 
against 558,927,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Nov. 7) 
1919 1918 
Wheat, bus .......... 59,327,000 67,273,000 
Pioer, BOIS vsvciscccaccs 6,154,000 6,104,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 87,020,000 94,741,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Nov. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
rE Shi seek 151 68 83 
Meee 176 152 107 16 
Consolidated .... 497 118 49 29 
Ogilvies ......... 356 27 86 - 
Western ........ 199 93 23 22 
Grain Growers .. 238 328 139 és 
Fort William ... 159 343 37 6 
ES are 360 263 29 25 
Northwestern .... 303 33 14 és 
Port Arthur ..... 566 280 148 ae 
Thunder Bay .... 265 352 79 8 
Can, Gov’t ...... 129 73 15 54 
Sask. Co-op. .... 636 266 44 23 
Richardson ...... 313 184 38 5 
Dav. & Smith ... 138 102 18 es 

yey 4,487 2,782 909 187 
FORF ABO ocvrcoce 11,904 2,365 1,700 328 
Receipts ........ 2,650 963 873 63 
Lake shipments.. 2,228 1,133 372 27 
Rail shipments .. 140 56 40 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ® Me tC Wis... bee 
No. 1 northern... 939 No. 2C. W...... 707 
No. 2 northern.. 823 No. 3 C. W...... 588 
No. 3 northern.. 605 Ex. 1 feed ..... 45 








Exports for Week Ended Nov. 15, 1919 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 





From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 616,682 ..... 189,506 119,467 
Boston . 66,000 ..... | Aaa 
Py |) at Cee ae 10,000 ...... 
a ee eee te 67,000 
DUGEROIMs VE. <senese. acide OSG . ccave 
N. Orleans.. 67,000 12,000 2,000 9, 000 
Galveston ..2,006,000 ..... «sees 
Montreal ...1,412,000 ..... 76,000 177,000 

Tots., WK.5,825,6S2 12,000 378,506 372,467 
Prey. week.3,213,189 ..... 180,841 822,545 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Nov. 15, 1919: 
Wheat, bus - 171,139,224 
Flour, bbis ° 8,902,487 
Totals as wheat, bus. «+++ 111,200,415 
Core, COB venvieeeerceccnvs cs 1,190,196 
Oats, DUG prcsrveerereeeeeveveses 88,777,786 









_November 26, 1919 
Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest avail- 
able information as to exports of grain and 
grain products from Senet’ with compari- 


sons: 
. 1918 Sept., 1919 
Wheat, bus ........... 1,799,176 2,164,186" 





Oats, WOR: 6G OE 1,896,692 roisess 
Barley, bus .. Susedvebs oh i 698 1,321,221 
Rye, bus ....... es re 98,876 
Buckwheat, bus ....... ‘3 52 5,314 
Fiour, bbia ...........> 387,107 462,757 
Millfeed, 100 Ibs ....... sees 93,606 
Oatmeal, 100 Ibs....... senses 104,120 
Screenings, 100 Ibs .... «4... 113,716 


Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
September, 1919, 1,267,277 bus went to the 
United Kingdom and 66,713 to the United 
States. The distribution of wheat flour was 
as follows, in barrels: 

To— Sept., 1918 Sept., 1919 
United Kingdom ...... 145,415 275,247 











United States ......... 113 
BOPMUGR 26 ccscccecsces 1,295 
British Guiana ........ 10,024 
British South Africa... ...... 100 
WOGUORES oc ccctececgns © cnvers 7,925 
BOMNOE so oii wccvesvens “oscdes 13,004 
yo a 2,000 14,527 
Other Br. West Indies.. 310 6,756 
WUAMCS o'o vos vidcck casos 213,963 30,188 
French West Indies ...  ...... 47 
GOOG osc bis hh Geaee ce’. ChadEs 21,400 
BONIS ce ivivocct cus BOOST © ~~ onesies 
Newfoundland .. 14,289 46,431 
Other countries 273 35,272 
BOCA .5 cv cccviseasic 387,107 462,757 





Canadian Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years (in barrels): 





1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 

September ... 447,891 883,752 387,107 
October ...... 965,883 634,598 536,455 
November .... 683,428 986,954 555,036 
December .... 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 
January ...... 545,214 885,764 995,931 
February eee 440,195 991,611 450,158 
March ....... 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 
, | eee 637,728 1,139,574 608,774 
WT ine t's teks 648,253 753,338 974,899 
SRG wc escsces 357,319 1,171,336 978,153 
July ..... qoee 936,491 778,337 1,195,116 
August ...... 1,050,037 618,728 1,171,222 
Totals ..... 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 


The September figures for 1919-20 are 462,- 
757 bbls, 





Imports into Canada 
Imports into Canada, for consumption, of 
principal grains and grain products, during 
the months of August and September last 
(the latest for which figures are available): 
August Sept. 
3 48 





Wheat, bus 

Oats, bus ...... 678,224 237,506 
SU WU. Sk Ob RENE vb ecet eo waar 1 
Py DOs vic éccasosowavesad 127 240 
Corn, bus 350,322 616,034 
Flour, bbls 689 1,498 
SS - BU << Keke cageeewe. > abe 7,393 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 15————_—"_,, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
4 


Baltimore ..2,731 21 341 85 
Boston ..... 1,248 se 125 44 5 
Buffalo ....15,658 45 1,549 733 447 
Chicago . . 118,277 387 5,290 2,691 270 
Afloat .... 552 o«e sh ime ep 
Detroit ..... 74 23 89 155 208 
Duluth .....3,818 owe 872 4,575 418 
Galveston ...2,650 ose 40 eee 1 
Indianapolis. 483 138 237 38 races 
Kan, City...14,417 22 991 273 ue 
Milwaukee ..2,518 20 748 409 204 
Minneapolis. 7,774 4 4,409 6,616 962 
N. Orleans.. .4,989 63 192 See 689 
Newp. News. 5626 ses 54 10 42 
New York...4,275 5 1,411 356 316 
Omaha ..... 5,458 231 542 221 $1 
Peoria ...... 3 137 320 ode vee 
Philadelp’a .2,073 21 245 13 21 
St. Louis ...3,108 33 191 95 6 
Toledo ..... 1,705 10 125 481 4 
Canals ..... es eee 22 286 ose 
Lakes ...... 569 eee ose 374 98 








Totals ...92,906 1,160 17,293 17,455 3,518 
Last year 127,551 3,289 25,119 9,952 6,280 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases——Wheat, 3,230,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
317,000; rye, 42,000; barley, 662,000. Increase 

—Corn, 62,000 bus. 





New Trial Denied Broker 

Inpranapous, Inp., Nov. 22.—Edward 
W. Bassett, of Indianapolis, a grain 
broker, who was fined $500 and sentenced 
to serve 2 to 14 years in the state prison 
on a = of forgery, last week, has 
been denied a new trial by James A. Col- 
lins, judge of the Marion County crim- 
inal court. Mr. Bassett filed notice that 
he would appeal to the Indiana supreme 
court, but later withdrew it. 

The defendant was accused of forging 
the name of C. F. McIntyre, of Farm- 
land, to a check for $500, which was 
cashed by the People’s State Bank, of 
Indianapolis. In addition to this Mr. 
Bassett also is under indictment in the 
United States district court, charged with 
presenting false bills for hay and straw 
sold to the government during the war. 
He is alle to have overcharged the 
federal authorities $1,200. 

Epwaap H, Zones, 
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Last week was thoroughly unsettled in 
the flour trade, presenting the strange 
phenomenon of the Grain. Corporation's 
offer to sell straight. flour at. retail 
coupled with an increased demand and 
generally higher prices. What with the 
Grain Corporation’s two announcements, 
regarding sales of flour and renewed 
purchases of both straights and clears, 
and the almost uniform improvement of 
domestic demand at steadily advancing 
prices, the market presented an anomaly 
to be explained only by the determination 
of the buying public to get only the most 
expensive grades of flour. 





SALE OF GOVERNMENT STRAIGHTS 


After a certain amount of preliminary 
flurry, the market recovered its stability 
promptly after the announcement that 
the Grain Corporation was going to enter 
the retail flour business with straights in 
small packages. It seemed to be gen- 
erally felt that these sales would have 
little effect on the demand for patents, 
and that, while the sale of government 
straights might appreciably increase the 
total amount of flour consumed, it would 
not make much difference in the sales of 
the higher grades, particularly of hard 
wheat flours. The Grain Corporation’s 
offer did result in a somewhat wider 
range of mill quotations, with occasional 
reductions; but on the whole the advance 
of the past three weeks continued un- 
checked, and soft winter wheat flours 
actually made the first real spurt they 
have so far shown. 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF PATENTS 


The rate and extent of the inctease in 
quotations on top grades of patent flours 
is indicated in the following table, which 
gives average prices quoted on the days 
indicated, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, in four markets, two western 
and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Nov. 38 ...ccee- $13.95 $12.80 $11.20 
Nov. 13.65 12.65 10.95 
Nov. 13.45 12.36 10.90 
Nov. 12.85 11.80 10.70 
Oct. 12.70 11.70 10.75 
Oct. op pawed 12.75 11.70 10.65 
Oct. 164 wosseese 12.70 11.70 10.60 





These increases have followed wheat 
prices, lagging as a rule a week or two 
behind. A temporary break in wheat last 
week, amounting for hard winters to 
3@12c, was followed by a sharp recovery. 
The release of government-owned wheat 
by the Grain Corporation seems to have 
had no effect whatever on the wheat mar- 
ket, owing to the scarcity of choice 
grades. 


BUYING OF STRAIGHTS AND CLEARS 


The return of the Grain Corporation to 
the buying end of the market was gen- 
erally most welcome, particularly to the 
soft winter wheat millers. It is under- 
stood that very large offers of both 
straights and clears were expected, as 
the unprecedented demand for patents 
has left the lower grades to accumulate, 
with a totally inadequate domestic mar- 
ket. An outlet for clears has been the 
most pressing need of the industry of 
late, and an active demand for them, at 
prices reasonably in line with those of 
patents, would do more than anything 


-from 64 


to bring down the prices of the 
r grades. For weeks top patent 
flours have been carrying unmarketable 
clears on their backs, and the incubus 
has been reflected in high prices. 


MILLS RUNNING WELL 


Almost everywhere the reports showed 
mills running at a ‘good rate. The soft 
winter wheat mills picked up markedly, 
the output of the Toledo group advancing 
per cent of capacity the week 
before to 73 per cent last week. Minne- 
apolis went up from 82 per cent to 89; 
Kansas City from 78 to 89. The Pacific 
Coast mills continued to run practically 
at full capacity. The Buffalo output 
went up 23 points on the week, and 
Rochester’s seven. A few centers re- 
ported slight decreases, but on the whole 
the rate of mill activity was most satis- 
factory, reflecting both the heavy domes- 
tic demand and the prospect of export 
sales. 


REMOVAL OF THE EMBARGOES 


It is hard to trace any specific results 
in the flour market as yet from the an- 
nouncement that import and export em- 
bargoes on wheat and flour would all be 
removed Dec. 15. So far as exports are 
concerned, it seems to be regio: § felt 
that the removal of the embargo will have 
little immediate effect, as most of the 
business with the leading European na- 
tions will presumably have to be con- 
ducted for some time yet through the 
government agency. As for imports, no- 
body yet knows what Canada will do; 
but Canada is certainly short of the 
best milling grades of spring wheat, and 
even if sales are permitted, which is by 
no means certain, it seems improbable 
that enough wheat can be brought in to 
have any very pronounced or lasting 
effect. 





Kansas Crtry.—In spite of the sale of 
government wheat to mills and the an- 
nouncement that the Grain Corporation 
will distribute its stocks of flour, the do- 
mestic trade demand for flour is again 
very active. Sales yesterday were large, 
and inquiry seems to be general from all 
sections. General buying of flour is 
echoed in the demand for wheat in this 
market. Yesterday, prices on the best 
grades of milling wheat were again 3@ 
6c higher, instancing a marked recovery 
from last. week’s lower levels. Receipts 
of wheat here are large, but there is 
not nearly enough good wheat to supply 
the demand. 


Cuicaco.—Judging from reports, there 
were quotations from a number of mills 
in this territory on straight flour for the 
Grain Corporation today, but the range 
is a decided secret, each bidder being 
keen to know what the other was doing. 
Locally, flour quotations are no lower, 
and if the price of wheat being bid for 
by millers, mainly in the Southwest, keeps 
up, there will not be a lowering of values 
very soon. 


Bautimore.—Buyers are backing away, 
and flour is generally lower to sell, as a 
result of the government’s lifting em- 
bargoes and oMine to consumers, though 
many mills are loath to reduce and are 
dying hard, looking for government pur- 
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chases this and next week to save the 
day. Both the wholesale and the con- 
suming trade apparently are loaded to 
the neck. Feed is easier and quiet. 
Bosron.-Good demand for spring 
wheat flours at higher prices. Hard win- 
ter flours also in better demand, with 
market quoted higher. Soft winter flours 
a shade higher, but demand slow. Mill- 
feed dull, with wheat feeds 50c@$1 high- 
er. Corn and oats products unchanged. 


Sr. Lovurs—Flour market unsettled, 
with mills generally holding prices firm- 
ly. Demand from all sections 4 and 
only a light business reported. Some 
fair sales made to southern markets by 
near-by country mills. Resellers secur- 
ing the bulk of local business. 


Purimaperpnia. — Flour unchanged. 
There is a fair business in second-hand 
goods, which are available below mill lim- 
its. The latter are firmly maintained, 
because of the high cost of wheat. Bran 
quiet and easier. 


New Yorx.—General market condi- 
tions practically unchanged. Buyers not 
interested, and market stagnant, with ex- 
ception of Kansas and soft winter 
straights. 

Sgeatrie.—Flour unchanged. Millfeed 
strong and $3 higher at $42 ton, straight 
cars, delivered transit points. 


New Orteans.—Locally, flour is slow 
and prices unchanged. 
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Mitwavxer, Wis., Nov. 24.—Bran was 
fairly steady, but middlings were easy 
and offered freely. Shippers were will- 
ing to buy bran for December delivery, 
but were not interested in prompt ship- 
ment. Most mills have their feed sold 
for the balance of this month and are 
asking for shipping directions, and job- 
bers have been obliged to make some dis- 
count in order to furnish them. Decem- 
ber and January feed commanded a pre- 
mium. Stocks are not heavy in any mar- 
ket, and a general demand from the trade 
would likely advance prices sharply. The 
mild weather has been a drawback to 
business, but there has been just enough 
buying to absorb daily offerings. There 
was better inquiry today, and some fair 
sales were made, both for prompt and 
deferred shipment. 

Northwestern mills have been holding 
prices fairly steady, but jobbers were 
willing to make concessions. The call 
was best for bran for December-January 
shipment. Heavy feeds continue to work 
lower, and prospects are that middlings 
will be at a discount under bran later in 
the season. Both flour middlings and 
red dog were slow of sale. Country mills 
were offering moderately well, both for 
prompt and December delivery, at less 
than Minneapolis mills. 

Trade in the central states showed no 
improvement. Most large buyers were 
out of the market, having made liberal 
SS early in the month for Decem- 
er delivery, and are busy taking care 
of feed as it arrives. The call was not 
brisk, and some is being stored. Near- 
by mills are supplying the trade in mixed 
cars, and there is no urgent demand for 
feed for immediate use. Most of the 
oat feed is being stored. Mixers appear 





to be well supplied, and have not been in 
the ; for several weeks. ~ 

There was little activity in eastern 
markets. Offerings have been free, with 


jobbers buying only to fill orders. Con- 
siderable f was sold early in the 
month for December shipment, and the 
small trade has not bought to any extent, 
owing to the mild weulhat. Jobbers are 
looking for a brisk demand for next 
month, and ave beginning to place stuff 
in transit. Feed at eastern junction 
points sold fairly well, and satisfactory 
prices were obtained. 

The call for hominy feed continues 
fair. Oil meal holds very firm, with 
crushers booked up until Jan. 1. Do- 
mestic trade is paying better prices than 
exporters bid for cake. Gluten feed in 
good demand, with mills well sold up for 
December. H. N. Wirson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Nov. 23 Nov. 24 

Nov. 22 Nov.15 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ....486,240 449,590 417,760 499,120 
Tt, FOU cicencs 17,090 9,280 7,685 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 28,095 27,615 28,060 41,660 








Milwaukee ..... 17,520 16,800 2,600 6,500 

POO 3. o.s ve i 548,945 503,285 456,005 547,280 
Outside mills*..225,040 ...... 186,575 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.773,985 ...... 642,680 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 43,300 44,900 36,700 41,800 
St. Louist ..... 53,250 654,950 46,400 60,800 
aS 155,550 116,800 151,500 171,900 
Rochester ..... 14,300 12,950 8,200 17,000 
Chicago ....... 21,500 22,750 23,250 24,760 


Kansas City.... 83,500 73,000 63,300 83,200 
Kansas Cityt...395,995 399,990 264,730 284,235 


Omaha ........ 22,246 22,460 ...... sesvss 
WeIeSe. os vacvas 30,300 29,700 25,160 48,000 
Toledof ....... 66,935 45,880 55,335 81,375 


Nashville** ....153,870 144,750 81,360 133,950 
Portland, Oreg.. 42,540 42,620 40,545 21,120 
Meattle .isceces 48,090 28,435 45,525 45,165 
Tacoma ....... 56,970 55,385 36,825 48,460 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 23 Nov. 24 
Nov. 22 Nov.15 1918 1917 

8 


Minneapolis ...... 89 82 0 97 
BE, Peed ccvicesesi 73 39 73 és 
Duluth-Superior .. 76 76 78 116 
Outside mills* .... 70 64 55 99 

Average spring.. 81 75 71 98 
Milwaukee ........ 73 70 14 54 
eee eee 86 89 _ 83 
St. Louisf ........ 69 71 59 66 
os MOREL OEE TE 93 70 90 102 
Rochester ........ 77 70 44 84 
CI scocsctecse 78 86 89 93 
Kansas City ...... 89 78 65 101 
Kansas Cityt ..... 88 89 66 94 
COMM 6 0 is oh04:ds » 92 95 ae os 
bo Rae 63 62 52 100 
BOISGOG .iccccccis 73 64 57 99 
Nashville** ....... 73 72 45 82 
Portland, Oregon.. 99 100 100 88 
WIRED on dc cccsese 91 53 97 96 
ROCOMIB ccccccvccs 99 97 64 85 

Totals .......... 81 75 64 90 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 22 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 per 
cent from week ending Nov. 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

















SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Nov. 25. 
Milifeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 





Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes or 98-Ib cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt ‘delivery. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
Spring first patent ++ $13.35@13.75 $13.60@14.25 $.....@..... $18.50@14.80 $14.50@14.75 $13.25@14.00 $13.50@13.75 $14.50@15.00 $14.60@14.90 eee Oo 
Hard winter patent 12,65 @13.00 vee UEP ass 12.35@13.10 12.40@13.00 a here QBN ss 12.25@13.00 13.00 @ 13.50 12.40 @13.75 12.80@13.20 ee ee 
Soft winter patent . 11.40@12.00 eave SOP e 05% oP vices 10.90 @11.25 eve. Ste 10.50@10.75 o eue.8 ¢ seen 11.00 @11.75 11.10@11.40 11.50@11.85 
Spring standard patent ........secceeeeeres 12.65 @12.90 13.25 @14.00 6056 «QP xkeos 12.50@13.00 13.50@13.75 12.50@13.25 12.80 @ 13.25 13.50@14.50 14.25 @14.50 12.70@13.25 
Hard winter straight .......ccccccscecceces 11.75 @12.50 Teh SERS 11.45 @12.25 11.70 @12.40 12.00 @13.00 11.50 @12.25 12.00@ 12.50 0 060 6 acons 11.80 @12.55 12.10@12.50 
Soft winter straight ......ccceccceerevnvees er. fre er rere sere ee 9.90@10.50 10.00 @10.25 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@ 10.50 10.35 @10.85 10.80 @11.00 10.40@10.70 
Dering Mrs CIOSP oo ii bs oe vee ee Teese eked 9.20@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.25 sinece GMb iseee 8.90@ 9.60 9.50@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 9.75 @ 10.25 9.25 @ 10.00 é sen b Re ded 0 uta’ < 
Hard winter first clear ........cccesscececes 9.20@ 9.40 er) Pere 8.60@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.50 9.00@10.25 8.50@ 9.00 Ts eer rts Perry, 9.90@10.15 rere. Pers 
BSokt winter Bret ClO? .wc ccc ccssececvivccces 9.00@ 9.35 wpe, sich CUA GCs 8.00@ 8.75 7 fee 0 0 ives be pas vees 9.75 @ 10.00 ai vee se @ eo cace 8.00@ 8.50 
TG BOR MIMI 5 bbe 6 6 CNo cS pwcces cesae wccvs 7.40@ 7.50 7.80@ 8.00 oe Pee chin oO esety 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.55@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.40 Sk, SOT 
Ry@ MOSF, SEARASTS 20 dascovecsrsccevocrseres 6.90@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.45 tase Qtiees 6 jes ae cae 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 ange MP cake igve.s Geese e's @Prdoas sent Pisses 

FEED— z3 
Spring bran .......... 40.25 @ 40.50 36.00 @38.00 cer aelhd tess ca bees « Oi segs 44.00 @ 45.00 44.00 @ 45.00 ones @4E.56 a +@..... 
Hard winter bran ... Pe ates jun SEA dane 86.00@36.60 ..... @ 39.50 Nay (Wk A Lk AU dae bie UP 6 et 0 eens @45.00 ov ar wer. Peres 
Soft winter bran ..... ee 39.75 @ 40.00 eee. west 40.00 @ 41.00 we Sys 45.00@46.00  45.50@ 46.00 «ee» @ 46.00 “u@<u 41.00 @ 42.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 43.50 @44.00 40.00@41.00  44.00@45.00 p ON ght Kkek's pa 47.00@48.00  47.50@ 48.50 48.00 @51.00 cy Pe w sees @. use 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............+.. 54.50 @55.00 48.00@51.00  46.00@48.20 51.00@53.00 oo Bives 56.00@57.00 57.00@658.00 52.00@54.00 ae Qacs 52.00@54.00 
Red dog (low-grade) ........6..0.0005 Tebbes 62.00@62.50 57.00@58.00 .....@. 6 Vs Bense’ .@.. 65.00@66.00 64.00@66.00 .....@65.00 .....@... one's Qoiess 

Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
MO is os Gs Sci Sait bv 00 Cis Gee eves @11.5 $9.80 @10.00 $9.90@10.10 $11.70@11.80 soos + @14.25 $12.75@13.80 
Ban FANciecd vssscersecvevveveeee ever @11,90 10.30@10.70 10.80@11.00 12.50@12.70 13.75 @14.50 13.00@13.20 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22, 1919 








There was considerably better flour- 
buying this week than millers had ex- 
pected, and the announcement that the 
Grain Corporation would be in the mar- 
ket for straights next week, to be fol- 
lowed by purchases of clears, was an ad- 
ditional good. feature. Conditions are 
not without their flaws, as the accumula- 
tion of clears, the car situation, which is 
steadily improving, and the shortage of 
coal are all detrimental to the flour trade. 
However, domestic buyers are booking 
freely and there was a good demand re- 
ported from all sections. 

Prites were rather unsettled, but mills 
generally were firm in quotations, espe- 
cially on hard winter and spring wheat 
flour. Resellers have been busy, and 
offered all grades at a discount on mill 
prices. Nominal quotations at the close: 
spring first patent $13.50@14.80, stand- 
ard $12.50@13, first clear $8.90@9.60; 
hard winter patent $12.40@13, straight 
$11.70@12.40, first clear $8.60@9.50; soft 
winter patent $10.90@11.25, straight 
$9.90@10.50, first clear $8@8.75. Rye 
flour demand shows no improvement, 
but was quoted by mills in car lots in 
98-lb cotton sacks as follows: white pat- 
ent, $8.10 bbl; medium darky $7.10; ex- 
tra dark, $6.15. 

A good demand was reported from Cuba 
and Central America, and mills booked 
a fair volume of business to these mar- 
kets. Country mills, grinding soft wheat, 
reported a satisfactory business in south- 
ern markets. Some found buyers unwill- 
ing to follow the advance, but with mills 
sold up to 60 days’ production and far 
behind in their shipments, they are not 
disposed to push sales by making price 
concessions; consequently, some _ mills 
only did a small business. Many buyers 
are more concerned about prompt ship- 
ments made on previous contracts, which 
mills are unable to give. Only two or 
three country mills have been compelled 
to shut down on account of the coal 
strike, but the supply is dangerously low 
and many more will soon have to cease 
operations unless conditions improve. 

The bulk of the local business was se- 
cured by resellers, who were able to 
realize fair profits on purchases made 
some time ago. Most buyers were un- 
willing to follow the advance asked by 
mills, and mill representatives reported 
a very light trade. Demand from the 
grocery trade was good, the public an- 
ticipating a flour shortage and stocking 
up beyond requirements, doubtless due 
to experience with the sugar shortage. 

Millfeed was quiet, and only a light 
trade was reported at steady prices. 
Hard bran sold at the close at $39.50@ 
41, soft bran at $40@40.50, and gray 
shorts at $50@54. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
here this week, visiting millers. 

F. M. Chandler, southern states repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was here this week, call- 
ing on the larger buyers and the maca- 
roni trade. 

The new ruling that a minimum car 
must contain 60,000 Ibs is causing con- 
siderable difficulty to mills which have 
customers booked up for smaller cars 
and are unable to take care of cars of 
this size. 

The following committee, — 
4 the Merchants’ Exchange, left for 


ashington this week to attend the 


meeting of feed control officials: Charles 
Valier, chairman; E. T. Stanard, E. C. 
Dreyer, and A. C. Bernet. 

The American Mining Congress held 


_ its annual convention in St. Louis this 


week, also a very interesting exhibit of 
the mining industry, at which the 
Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co, and the Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. had exhibits of their va- 
rious crushing machines. 


An announcement was made this week 
that the American Bakers’ Machinery 
Co., of St. Louis, had bought three acres 
of ground on Kingshighway and Mc- 
Ree Avenue, where it will erect a build- 
ing containing about 60,000 square feet 
of floor space, designed to house the 
Diagraph Stencil Co. and the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS, WOOK i ccc csvvcccccsas 43,300 86 
Last week .......seccecces 44,900 89 
BO Ee Weve vee bhaneeees 36,700 73 
TWO Years ABO ......eeeses 41,800 83 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 

: output activity 

PRI WOR cccvwcsscicvdccs 53,250 69 

LiMSt WOOK = ccc cescevcosece 54,950 71 

VORP OBO cic ce ciscccscvcsis 46,400 59 

TWO Ye@rs AGO ...ecsscsece 50,800 66 
LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 22.—Flour 
prices are still advancing, and while the 
majority look for record-breaking prices, 
buyers report receiving exceptionally low 
quotations from Kansas. The situation 
has been a puzzle to the trade, and latest 
developments, such as the lifting of em- 
bargoes on both exports and imports, 
coupled with the fact that mills were sold 
ahead for future shipment, but were 
eager for orders for immediate ship- 
ment, with reports that bakers have 
bought for 60 days in advance, flour to 
roll or be delivered within that time, have 
made it more vexing to the buyer. 

The following are quotations for ship- 
ment within 60 days, basis 98-lb cottons: 
spring short patent $14.50@15, standard 
patent $14@14.35, bakers patent $13.50@ 
13.80; hard winter wheat short patent 
$12.90@13.40, first patent $12.30@12.55, 
other patents $11.90@12.15, fancy clears 
$9.90@10.15; soft winter patents $11.25 
@11.50, 95 per cent patent $10.95@11.10. 
It is reported that several Kansas mills 
are offering their first-run patent at 30 
@40c bbl under the above-named quota- 
tions for this grade. 

Prices quoted by dealers here: Kansas 
and Oklahoma 95 per cent patent flour, 
$11.90@12; short patent, $12@12.20; soft 
wheat patent, $11.20@11.35; Minnesotas, 
$13.50@14; corn meal $3.70, cream meal 
$3.75, grits $3.75, per 100-lb sack; corn, 
bulk on track, $1.65@1.70 bu; oats, No. 
2 white 83c, No. 3 white 82c. 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 
460 cars; corn, 60; oats, 128; barley, 1; 
rye, 1. Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,898,- 
000 bus; oats, 45,000; barley, 68,900. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: barley, 
128,940 bus. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 





Kansas City Dealers Organize 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—About 20 
members of the flour and feed trade of 
Kansas City met yesterday and formu- 
lated tentative plans for the organization 
of a flour and feed dealers’ association 
here. Membership will be limited to those 
actually engaged in the wholesale trade 
in mill products, but will include Kansas 





City millers, all of whom buy and sell 
large > aragpse of flour and feed aside 
from own production. Provision 
may also be made for associate member- 
ships, to include flour and feed dealers 
at other points in the Southwest. 

It is planned to formulate trade rules, 
particularly covering feeds, for the con- 
trol of the trade in this market. A se- 
cret committee will pass on those admit- 
ted to membership, and none not of un- 


questioned commercial and moral stand- - 


ing will be admitted. 

Frank M. Cole, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., was elected president of the 
new organization, and Robert E., Sterling, 
of The Northwestern Miller, was named 
secretary, with the understanding that he 
would serve only until the organization 
was fully perfected. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


CORN MILLERS’ MEETING 


American Association Holds Successful Na- 
tional Gathering in Chicago—Interesting 
Programme of Addresses 


Cuicaco, Itu., Nov. 22—One of the 
most successful meetings of the mem- 
bers and representatives of the corn 
trade held since formation of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation was the an- 
nual gathering at the Congress Hotel, 
Nov. 21-22, 

On the first day the session was open to 
the trade, and the various papers read 
were of great interest to corn millers, as 
well as wheat millers and members of the 
allied trades. Charles A. Krause, presi- 
dent of the federation, who has held of- 
fice two years, in speaking of the impor- 
tant problems of the industry, touched 
upon corn-milling in its various phases 
and outlined the problems that have con- 
fronted the industry during the past 





year. 


“After two years of observing and 
studied efforts as your president, I am 
convinced that our greatest obstacle or 
enemy is within our own fold,” said Mr. 
Krause. “We have not, as a_ united 
force, given the public a chance to know 
the true value of corn. The average 
consumer does not know that 75 per cent 
of our country’s available bread grain is 
corn, nor does he know that our corn 
production nearly equals the whole 
world’s bread cereal crops. He does not 
know that, were he to double his con- 
sumption of corn for food in the aggre- 
gate, the whole corn food consumption 
would represent such a small amount in 
comparison with production. that it 
would hardly influence the price. 

“The public does not know that corn 
is the world’s cheapest food today—that 
the nation’s food bill could be cut 40 
per cent by doubling the consumption 
of corn in its many appetizing forms. It 
would be a mistake -to ask the public to 
double this use of corn without teaching 
the variety of forms in which it is valu- 
able. The reaction from the war sub- 
stitution programme proved this.” 


Dr. Carl S. Aslberg, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., spoke on the “Out- 
look for the Utilization of Corn and its 
Products.” In reviewing the consump- 
tion of corn, Dr. Aslberg said, among 
other things: “This grain is the princi- 
pal crop of the United States, yet but 6 
per cent of corn raised is used for hu- 
man consumption. The question is, What 
is the absolute food value of corn, com- 
pared with other products? There is a 
belief that wheat is superior to other 
cereals. Scientific research shows that 
this is not true. It is also unfounded 
that corn is a little better than other 
cereals, Corn lacks something which oth- 
ers do not, but has advantages over other 
cereals because the quality of protein is 
better than in most cereals.” 

Mr. Aslberg said that, so long as there 
is an urgent need of reducing the high 
cost of living, there should be some one 
connected with the government who 
might be able to aid in a wider use and 
distribution of corn products. 

George H. Lewis, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lawrenceberg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., addressed the 
millers on “Labor and Its Influence.” 
His talk was a careful and interesting 
review of present-day conditions, coupled 
with valuable advice to the employer as 
to dealing with his men. 


November 26, 1919 


J. W. Craver, vice-president of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
offered a very interesting address on the 
subject of “Advertising.” He said that 
he was connected with an organization 
that had an abiding faith in advertising. 
“Advertising is a business; I might say ft 
is a science. Most of you, no doubt, 
maintain a sales and advertising depart- 
ment, and if you do, you know full well 
the nature of it and what it means to 
you. Advertising, so to speak, is sales- 
manship personified. In simple language, 
it Pe telling the public what you have to 
sell.” ; 
Mr. Craver is of the opinion that it is 
wise to tell the truth in advertising. He 
spoke of the advertising campaign put on 
by the president of the Corn Millers’ 
Federation, Mr. Krause, and of the suc- 
cess met by various organizations, such 
as the California Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. In the arrangement of a national 
advertising campaign, Mr. Craver was of 
the opinion that the first thing that 
should be done was to provide an at- 
tractive label for all products, to regis- 
ter it in the patent office, and to place 
all business in the hands of a first-class 
advertising agency. “Make a liberal ap- 
propriation, one that you can afford, and 
work to it. How can a mill in this pro- 
— age hope to win a permanent 
emand for its products if it is so care- 
less as to not select a label for them? 
You will please pardon my allusion to 
the wheat miller, but he is a worthy ex- 


ample. Look at the large number of 
flour-mill labels that are nationally 
known. Many of these labels and the 


good-will and prestige that they carry 
are worth and could be sold for more 
than the plants in which they are made.” 

W. N. Adams, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Arkadelphia (Ark.) 
Milling Co., spoke on “Co-operation.” 
“After you have selected the proper men 
for heads of departments, to get the 
right sort of co-operation you must give 
them responsibility,’ said Mr. Adams, 
“or they will lose their interest and ini- 
tiative and the business will suffer. We 
are a nation of private enterprise and 
individual initiative. The fundamental 
principle of union labor is co-operation, 
but unfortunately this principle is being 
lost sight of by many unions, whose lead- 
ers are parading in the twilight zone of 
treason.” 

The Saturday session was an executive 
one, the first order of business being the 
report of Secretary Lackey. Election of 
officers for the year resulted as follows: 
W. N. Adams, president, Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co; George F. Booth, 
first vice-president, Buffalo (N. Y.) Ce- 
real Co; W. W. Marshall, second vice- 
president, Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Douglas W. Lackey, secretary and 
treasurer, Chicago. 

Among those present were George H. 
Lewis, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mill 
Co; Charles A. Krause, Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis; R. 
J. Hunt, Jersey Cereal Food Co., Cereal, 
Pa; George Dahnke, Dahnke-Walker 
Milling Co., Union City, Tenn; George 
F. Booth, Buffalo (N. Y.) Cereal Co; 
W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia (Ark.) Mill- 
ing Co; J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima 
Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo; T. R. Hil- 
lard, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa; E. D. Shumway, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago; E. Van Evera, Western 
Corn Millers’ Bureau, Kansas City; T. 
H. Bunch, Eastern Selling Associates, 
Inc., New York; Miles E. Fraser, The 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis; Frank 
Huhn, A. Huhn Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Bag Co; E. L. West, Union Special Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago; E. D. Bushnell, 
Brown Portable Conveying Machinery 
Co., Chicago; C. H. Hooker, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, Wis; R. E. Mce- 
Intosh, The Corn Products Co., London, 
Ont; W. W. Marshall, Kimball Milling 
Co., Kansas City; T. B. Andrews, Davis 
& Andrews, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. H. CuHarten. 





California Sugar Price 

San Francisco, Car., Nov. 22.—The 
retail price of sugar has been increased 
to 1214c lb, as a result of the action of 
the Sugar Equalization Board in granting 
a price of $10.50 to the producer for beet 
sugar. The new price will be effective for 
all new stocks, which are small. 

R. C. Mason. 
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There is a good demand for flour in 
this city, though not as brisk as might be 
expected at this season of the year. 
None of the millers here have much rea- 
son to complain of slackness of trade, as 
mills are working to within 10 to 15 per 
cent of their full output. 

While over-sea wheat is entering the 
river briskly, receipts of flour are quite 
small. Last week 156,918 qrs of import- 
ed wheat came into the Thames, but only 
49,466 sacks of over-sea flour, not nearly 
enough for requirements. About three- 
fifths of the wheat came from Australia 
and the Plate, the balance %eing made 
up of Manitobas and American winters. 
Rather more than half the flour came 
from Australia, but there were 7,119 
sacks from Montreal, and 17,116 from 
Philadelphia. It is certain that there is 
a great deal more wheat to come for- 
ward from Australia, and already the 
docks of London are full of Australian 
parcels, which can only find a slow dis- 
charge for lack of berths at which to lay 
up vessels and also of barges that might 
clear them over the side if the latter were 
available. 

SCARCITY OF STRONG FLOURS 

Distributing agents still complain bit- 
terly of their moderate allocations of 
flour, but this is inevitable in the present 
low state of stocks. There is reason to 
believe that, taking the country through, 
there is sufficient imported flour to last 
some time, and presumably the wheat 
commission will have more brought along, 
just as it did earlier this year, when the 
Mersey was choked with American flour 
and supplies had almost run out. Dis- 
tributors and jobbers are not only con- 
cerned about the small size of their allo- 
cations, but are also dissatisfied with the 
quality during the last few weeks. Strong 
flour is much needed, but is very little in 
evidence. That now being allocated con- 
sists mainly of American soft winter 
wheat flour and of Australians. Canadian 
exports and American spring wheat pat- 
ents have become quite scarce, and the 
need of them is badly felt. 

London G. R. flour is much lacking in 
strength, as was to be expected, seeing 
that its main constituent is Australian 
wheat which, with all its good qualities, 
is not strong. The mills here have seen 
very little Manitoba wheat for a month 
or more, but small lots of 100 qrs each 
of No. 1 northern are distributed to 
country millers, presumably to encourage 
them to grind as much English wheat 
as they can get hold of. The native crop 
is now coming forward freely, and coun- 
try mills seem well supplied. The re- 
moval of the restriction on the dispatch 
of country flour more than 100 miles 
from the mill door has not had any ef- 
fect on the receipts of such flour in this 
city. 

OATMEAL 

The market is practically unchanged 
from last week. Though there is an ac- 
tive consumption of oatmeal in this city, 
there is no great call for it, owing to the 
heavy stocks that were laid in last sum- 
mer in anticipation of a rise. There are 
government distributors with plenty of 
American oatmeal on their hands -which 
they cannot get rid of, though no doubt 
their turn soon will come. There has 
been a heavy slump in this market in 


Plate and American oats, due to overbuy- 
ing by the chief importers when restric- 
tions on importation were removed. It 
was inevitable that this should have some 
effect on the sale of oatmeal, though 
Scotch millers are still very stiff in their 
prices. The heavy rail charges from the 
north should keep the market steady. 
Today Midlothian on spot is still held 
at £39 10s per ton, with better qualities 
making £40. Aberdeen is held at £36 
10s, and American at £32 10s, in all 
cuts. Midlothian rolled oats are firm 
but unchanged at £41 10s@£42, and 
Aberdeen steady at £39, with Irish at 
£38. There is some American on spot 
at £32 10s, while October-November 
shipment is offered at £32 c.i.f. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in good request, which the 
mills can hardly meet, owing to their 
limited stocks of wheat. But for the 
congested state of the Thames there 
should be more than enough wheat to 
keep all the mills here running at full 
capacity. Middlings and bran find the 
readiest sale at the official prices of £14 
10s and £12 10s, respectively. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 2 

The National Farmers’ Union of Scot- 
land, which now comprises about half 
the tenant cultivators here, has been com- 
plaining to the board of agriculture 
against the charges made for milling of- 
fals to feeders of stock. The demand 
for offals is very brisk, in view of the 
restricted milling of wheat consequent 
on the liberal importation of flour from 
your side of the Atlantic. Apparently 
the firm tone of the market has led to 
some profiteering, because the complaint 
of the farmers’ organization was in the 
nature of an inquiry as to whether the 
buyer of offals was not protected by a 
controlled price for his purchases. The 
reply of the board of agriculture is that 
the price is a controlled one ex-mill, but 
that it is open to any dealer or mer- 
chant who buys from the mill to charge 
more than the millers’ price. 

This position is regarded as_ unsatis- 
factory, and the farmers intend to pur- 
sue the matter further. Their position 
is that the controlled price of bran is 
£14 per ton, and of fine thirds £16, sold 
in hundredweight bags, which are non- 
returnable. As the dealers and mer- 
chants receive 5s on the ton from the 
millers as a trading margin, it is con- 
tended that they should be able to sell at 
the ex-mill price plus freight. 

Apart from the home supply of of- 
fals it was recently announced that 
5,000 tons had been offered by Belgium 
for shipment to Scotland and England, 
and it is understood that some of this 
stuff is now reaching Scotland. We have 
been accustomed to regard Belgium as 
a country in need of imports rather than 
able to export, and this new development 
is regarded as a sign that milling there 
is recovering at a healthy rate. 


BREAD THE CHEAPEST FOOD 

The demand for flour in Scotland con- 
tinues very firm, and there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the public real- 
izes that subsidized flour and bread are 
relatively the cheapest foods on the mar- 
ket. This fact has been accentuated of 
late by the high price of oatmeal, which 
has practically killed the demand. Food 
traders have become‘accustomed to be- 
lieve that the working classes, with their 
new scale of wages, would continue buy- 
ing, no matter how the price rose. But 
the cases of oatmeal and milk have 
shown that there is‘a limit to their read- 
iness to spend. With American oats 


coming in freely, there is sure to be a 
further fall in the market price of oat- 
meal, and it was a surprise to most peo- 





ple that the Midlothian millers did not 
reduce their prices last week. 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 
A month ago, when the railway strike 
had just been settled, the quantity of 
flour held in Scotland by the landed 
grain committee on behalf of the Wheat 
Commission exceeded 100,000 tons, prob- 
ably as large a supply as the country 
ever held of imported flour. Within the 
past month much more has been put into 
distribution than was being landed, with 
the. result that the reserve now in hand 
is below 70,000 tons, with almost 19,000 
tons of wheat. The threat to the life of 
the bread subsidy has doubtless helped 
to get much of the flour into users’ 
hands, 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 3 

There is no change in the flour situa- 
tion this week. Demand is exceptionally 
good, even allowing for the time of the 
year when consumption of breadstuffs is 
at its height. Deliveries of wheat at the 
different markets have been smaller, and 
eagerly bought up at about £17 per ton. 
The government has made the usual al- 
locations, chiefly composed of strong 
sponging flours, which are most favored 
by Irish bakers, as soft flours can easily 
be supplied by the home miller. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in dull demand, American 
offering at £32 ton, either spot or pas- 
sage. Shipping prices, however, are a 
little firmer. Irish is quoted at £34, 
with a dull demand. 


FEED 


Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
£14 per ton for bran and £16 for pol- 
lards, bags included. Demand is quite 
keen, but pressure to buy is not felt so 
much, owing to the fact that there have 
been larger arrivals of foreign makes of 
both bran and pollard, which have eased 
the situation. However, millers find no 
difficulty in getting rid of all they make. 

Feedingstuffs are dull at unchanged 
prices. Indian meal is quoted at £23 
per ton at the mill, with free sellers at 
the price. Linseed cakes are £25 10s per 
ton, Belfast or Dublin, foreign make, 
and decorticated cotton cakes are quoted 
about the same figure. Compound cakes 
and meals, however, are lower and offered 
more freely at about £24 per ton, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Compound feeding meals 
are lower, and can be bought at £22 per 
ton, free on rail, Belfast or Dublin. 





London’s Modern Link Boys 

Lonnon, Ena., Nov. 5.—Visitors to 
London are often very keen to see and 
experience a “real” London fog of the 
pea-soup: description, but when it falls 
to their lot they are not overanxious to 
experience another, with the remembrance 
vivid of smarting eyes, a tickling nose 
and the raw, cold air which are the in- 
variable accompaniment of a London 
fog. 

The fog wraps itself round one like a 
thick, wet blanket. All outlines become 
obliterated, and you might as well be 
blindfolded, for all you can see. The 
street lamps give out a mere sickly flick- 
er, lighting up only a few inches of 
road, and it is necessary to feel with your 
foot for the edge of the sidewalk. 

A fog also has the curious effect of 
making one lose all sense of location, it 
— possible to miss your way on a road 
you have trodden hundreds of times, and 
it is not at all uncommon to walk into 
a lamp-post or a wall. All traffic has to 
proceed at a snail’s pace, and motor 
omnibuses frequently have to stop run- 
ning altogether. 

In order to help them to maintain 
their service under these difficult condi- 





tions, the London General Omnibus Co. 
is establishing a system of guides, or 
linkboys, as they used to be called in 
olden days, armed with strong lights to 
direct their vehicles along important 
traffic routes during fogs. They will be 
a specially trained staff of men on duty 
day and night. 

In old days the linkboys carried a 
torch of pitch or tow, and would direct 
travellers, for a few pence, to their des- 
tination along the dark and _ scantily 
lighted streets, and as the cause for their 
use has not disappeared their successors, 
with their modern electric torches, will 
be equally welcome. 





FAMINE-FIGHTING COUNCIL 


International Conference in London Consid- 
ers Economic and Financial Situation in 
Europe—Food Scarcity Scrutinized 


Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 5.—A secret in- 
ternational conference is being held in 
London this week to consider the eco- 
nomic and financial situation in Europe, 
and delegates from practically all the 
European countries, including Germany 
and Austria, and from America, are 
present. The conference has been ar- 
ranged by the “Fight the Famine Coun- 
cil.” 

The work of this council is to investi- 
gate the causes of food scarcity and sim- 
ilar questions, the restoration of credit, 
exchange and transport, the supply of 
raw materials, and the restoration of so- 
cial and political order. 

In opening the conference the chair- 
man, Sir George Paish, said that, as mat- 
ters now stood, with no comprehensive 
plan for inducing the world to pool its 
supplies and its credit, the outlook was 
that Europe in the spring of next year 
would be subjected to famine conditions, 
and that even more life would be sacri- 
ficed than was destroyed in the war itself. 

In view of this prospect it was essen- 
tial that no steps should be left untaken 
to induce the democracies of the entire 
world to co-operate in order to prevent 
a great disaster. Indeed, if it were to be 
prevented, the whole world must be im- 
bued with intense feelings of sympathy, 
effect economy in consumption where 
economy was possible, and supply all the 
food and raw material that could be sup- 
plied, whether for goods, cash, or credit. 

The total amount of credit that would 
be needed in the coming 12 months, more 
especially by France, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Serbia, Jugo-Slavia, and probably by 
Russia also; would not be far short of 
£2,000,000,000. Such an amount of cred- 
it was beyond the power of any country 
to supply. All countries must supply all 
other countries with things they needed, 
on credit, and the countries giving the 
credit must themselves in turn be able 
to obtain credit. His proposal was that 
the League of Nations should issue a 
form of security which nations could ac- 
cept at face value, an international loan 
taking precedence over national debt. 


L. F. Broexman. 





German Coal for Belgium 
The delivery of coal, which the peace 
treaty compels Germany to make to Bel- 
gium, will soon be begun. One hundred 
and fifty thousand tons from the Ruhr 
Basin will be dispatched by sea monthly 
to Antwerp. 





Parcel Post With Bulgaria 
Parcel post packages up to 22 lbs jn 
weight will be accepted for dispatch to 
Bulgaria at the rate of 12c per lb or 
fraction thereof, the Post Office Depart- 
ment announces. Parcels may not be 
registered. 
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" Buxbaum, counsel 


‘Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club 

The newly organized Merchant Bakers’ 
Club of Cincinnati held its first 
and banquet on Oct. 25 at the G 
Hotel. Over 175 bakers and friends from 
Cincinnati and vicinity attended. The 
meeting was ge by a banquet, after 
which President Healy called the meet- 
ing to order. After disposing of the 
usual routine business, the officers of the 
old Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion were each presented with a piece of 
jewelry in appreciation of their faithful 
services.. The presentation was made by 
John Ade, of American Diamalt Co., 
and the officers consisting of John Hart- 
resident, C. J. Foerster, secretary, 
and L, F. Gassner, treasurer, all re- 
sponded. 

After adjournment, the meeting was 
turned into a social affair, with speeches 
and entertainment. President Healy in- 
troduced Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, who talked on organization 
work and co-operation. 

C. E. Wernig, of the Occident Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, B. M. Bryan, secretary 
of the Cleveland (Ohio) Bakers’ Club, 
and A. L. Stubbs, of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., made inter- 
esting addresses. 

A number of new members were ad- 
mitted, and the club starts with a big 
membership. 





Brooklyn Union Bakery Proprietors 

A meeting of the organizers of the As- 
sociation of Union Bakery Proprietors of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was held recently. The 
proposed organization will consist of own- 
ers of union bakeries only, and its objects 
and purposes are to procure uniformity 
in the customs and usages of the baking 
trade and commerce, to settle differences 
between its members and their employees, 
to promote a more enlarged and friendly 
intercourse between its members and oth- 
er bakery owners, to consider and dis- 
cuss sanitary conditions relating to bak- 
eries and all questions concerning the 
welfare and compensation of employees 
and workmen, and, finally, to make a 
scientific study of all questions and prob- 
lems arising in the baking business and 
from the employment of help, and to aid 
in a proper solution thereof. 

The following committee was chosen to 
take the necessary steps for the incor- 
poration of the new association and to 
prepare its constitution and _ by-laws: 
Walter Ebinger, chairman; Philip Duck- 
ar, John Schmidt, August Schmiemann, 
Florian Menninger, George Bittrolff, Jr., 
Proctor Taylor, Peter Petri and Mr. 
Dillmann. 

I. Buxbaum, of the firm of Mann & 
for the Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trade, 
addressed the meeting. 

While the dues have not been decided 
upon, it is likely that the members will 
pay at the rate of $1 per man employed 
in their respective plants. 





Kings and Queens County Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade was well attended. The president 
and secretary rendered their reports of 
the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers, held 
at Syracuse. The extensive advertising 
campaign of “Eat More Bread,” carried 
on by the Fleischmann Co., was discussed. 
One of the members displayed blotters 
that he gave out with each loaf of bread, 
saying that his sales had already in- 
creased 25 per cent. It was resolved that 
the board pledge its support to this cam- 
paign. 

Martin Keidel spoke of the convention 
held at Syracuse, and thanked the bak- 
ers for the splendid attendance at the 
State meeting. 

Secretary Mueller has been appointed 
representative for Brooklyn of the New 
York Bakers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and is .receiving applications for in- 
surance. 

William Steinmetz, president New 
York State Association, addressed the 
meeting. He stated that the aim of his 
administration would be to foster har- 
mony between the different locals, and he 
asked the support of the Brooklyn bak- 
ers in helping to build up a strong state 


organiza 
resident Metz, of the Manhattan As- 


tion, and urged the bakers to support 
their associa 
Osear J. Vi sales-manager of the 


Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, advocated the value of potato flour 
to the baker, and answered a number of 
questions asked by the members relative 
to its use. 

Rudolph Fries spoke on supporting the 
“Eat More Bread” campaign, and urged 
bakers to produce quality goods; also 
while the bread campaign was going on, 
not to overlook their cake business, and 
to stimulate it by an advertising cam- 
paign backed up with quality goods. 

Bruno Bluel spoke on the importance 
of the retail bakers keeping an up-to- 
date storeroom. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Public Bakeries, -Inc., Lynn, Mass; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
Max Kuperberg, J. Gladstone, C. J. 
Goldman. 

Parisian Baking Co., Detroit, Mich; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
F. J. Carstens, M. H. Coleman, L. Abra- 
ham. 

West Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
H. B. West, C. H. Gwan, A. Stupp. 

Quality Baking Co., Evansville, Ind; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: B. 
Bosse, J. J. Weiss, L. Bertelsen. 

American Bakeries, Inc., Boston; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: M. 
Mitchell, Mollie Mitchell, Harry Dress- 
ler. 

John J. Houska Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; capital stock, $10,000. In- 
corporators: E. V., J. M. and J. Houska, 
H. C. Burnett, J. E. Clarke. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Bake-Rite Co; cap- 
ital stock, $2,200,000. Incorporators: F. 
R. Hansell, E. M. MacFarland, J. Ver- 
non Primm. 

B. H. & C. Baking Co., New York; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: A. 
D. Braithwaite, C. 5. Keepe, G. C. Colly- 
more. 

Silber Baking Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporated by 
Theodore Silber. 

Blue Grass Bakeries Co., Lexington, 
Ky; capital stock, $5,000. 

Tratsil Electric Baking Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporat- 
ed by Sigmund Sanger and others. 

Franklin County Bakeries Co., Frank- 
fort, Ky; capital stock, $4,000. 

Garabrant Public Baking Co. Wil- 
mington, Del; capital stock, $1,000,000. 

Griffin (Ga.) Bakery Co; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

Schneider’s Bakery Co., New York; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
M. L. Schneider, S. Pfeffer, J. Forman. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Isabella”; No. 112,417. Owner, Fred- 
erick A. Schuller, Boston. Used on muf- 
fins. 

“Grivas,” with woman cook; No. 116,- 
967. Owner, John B. Grivas, Chicago. 
Used on spaghetti. 

“Paul F. Skinner,” with picture of 
applicant; No. 117,390. Owner, Paul F. 
Skinner, Omaha, Neb. Used on bread 
and pies. 

“Dandy”; No. 119,119. Owner, Con- 
solidated Wafer Co. New York and 
Chicago. Used on ice-cream cones. 

“Arrow,” with picture of arrow; No. 
119,138. Owner, Superior Cone Co., St. 
Louis. Used on ice-cream cones. 

“Mickey”; No. 119,560. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Chicago. Used on 
cookies. 

“Bre. A. Dexter,” signature of; No. 
120,478. Owner, Eugene A. Dexter, 
Springfield, Mass. Used on bread. 

“Badex”; No. 120,938. Owner, Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. Used on dex- 
trinized starch product to be used as an 
ingredient in baking. 

“Salura”; No. 117,773. Owner, Cresea 
Co., New York. Used on macaroni and 
noodles, loose and in packages; wafers 
and crackers, pumpernickel, zwieback, 
lebkuchen and marzipan. 





The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
modern building at Manchester, N. H., 
to take care of increasing trade. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY IN SIBERIA 
FOR AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


An officer of the British Military Mis- 
sion in Siberia writes to The Northwest- 
ern Miller as follows: 

“There exists at present a unique op- 
portunity for American publishers to 
capture the large share of the Russian 
publishing trade formerly held by the 
Germans. The Bolshevists have destroyed 
all copies of many Russian authors, such, 
as Dostoievski and Anton Chekhov, be- 
cause they were considered by the Reds 
as too “bourgeois” or too religious. 
pray i es are unprocurable, and none 
can be bought save at a prohibitive price. 

“If some enterprising American pub- 
lisher could be induced to take this mat- 
ter up, he might first begin by printing 
a library of small, cheap Russian books 
somewhat after the style of “The Penny 
Poets” (The Masterpiece Library, Re- 
view of Reviews Office, London) for the 
Russian soldiers at present in the field. 
These soldiers are almost entirely with- 
out a scrap of reading matter, and a 
Russian government department is at 
present appealing to the public to send 
them books. The address of that depart- 
ment is 58 Uchebnaya Street, Omsk, but, 
as that address may change, it would be 
best for publishers to communicate with 
Professor Pares, King’s College, Strand, 
London, or with Captain McCullagh, 
British Military Mission, Omsk, 

“The publisher will lose nothing on 
this venture, as the Russians would pay 
for, say, 100,000 copies, and would cable 
from here the names of the books they 
want reprinted. In all probability this 
would only be the beginning of a lucra- 
tive Russian publishing work in America. 
Before the war, and again in the early 
part of the year 1918, such work was 
carried on, with great profit to them- 
selves, by German publishers. Why 
Should not American publishers make it 
equally profitable? 

“The question of payment would be 
difficult, owing to the fall of the ruble, 
but the energetic American consul in 
Omsk and the Russian authorities in New 
York would doubtless do all they could 
to assist the American publishers and the 
Omsk government toward a solution. 

“Considered as a means for promoting 
friendship between the Russians and the 
Anglo-Celts, and preventing the intellec- 
tual, commercial and political predomi- 
nance of Germany here after the war, 
such an enterprise could not be over- 
estimated. The old Russian civilization 
has been broken up and thrown into the 
melting pot. The Russian national mind 
is in a plastic state, ready to receive 
any new impression; but unless we take 
some action, that impression is as likely 
to be German Nietzcheism or Marxism as 
British or American constitutionalism. 

“An American publisher could at the 
present moment make a profound and 
permanent impression on _ Russian 
thought by reprinting not only the clean 
and sound part of Russian literature but 
also the excellent Russian translations of 
the British and American classics which 
already exist, and by publishing as many 
new translations as possible of modern 
English and American works in every de- 
partment of literature. Such an enter- 
prise would be not only beneficial to Rus- 
sia and to civilization generally; it would 
be a sound commercial undertaking as 
well, for, in the opinion of the best quali- 
fied and least sentimental authorities on 
the international publishing trade, it 
would persist and flourish even after the 
restoration of peace in Russia. More- 
over, the first order for soldiers’ books 
would probably be followed by a very 
large order for schoolbooks. 

“In view of the want of food and medi- 
cines and work, and of the acute misery 
which prevails in Russia at the present 
moment, the discussion of a mere literary 
question like the above may seem out of 
place and even heartless. But nations do 


not live by bread alone, any more than 
men; and the deprivation of good books 
from which great masses of the Russian 
people have so long suffered seems to me 
(after over a Y rake military work in 
Siberia) to tend more toward their re- 
barbarization than the lack of food. 

“It is true that a very large percentage 
of the Russian soldiers cannot read, nev- 
ertheless even that illiterate percentage 
feels, indirectly, the loss~of moral. tone 
caused throughout the whole army by the 
absolute lack of reading matter, as is 
shown by the fact, stated above, that the 
Omsk government is making great efforts 
to have that deficiency made good. These 
efforts are, unfortunately, meeting with 
but little success, as there are no books 
in the country.” 


AMERICAN TRADE IN CHINA 


The business men of Canada are in- 
debted to Mr. Ross for a reasonable 
presentation of the possibilities of Cana- 
dian trade with China. His manner is 
not that of the “high power” advertiser 
and he does not picture China filled with 
a longing, 400,000,000 strong, for the 
products of Canada; but he does say, 
what is probably about the truth, that of 
the growing trade of China, the Canadian 
merchant can get his share if he goes 
about it. 

Although Mr. Ross addresses his Ca- 
nadian countrymen, he refers in a compli- 
mentary manner to the trade achieve- 
ments of the United States. This affords 
added pleasure to the reader, for China 
is a country of nationalistic trade jeal- 
ousies and one in which few foreigners 
give open acknowledgment of the business 
success of the citizens of another coun- 
try. “The Americans,” Mr. Ross says, 
“are the most aggressive and progressive 


business men in China today. . . . The 
sales organizations of their business con- 
cerns are the best in China? . . . Mil- 


lions of United States dollars are at the 
present time being spent in China for 
philanthropic and educational purposes.” 
But, after more comment upon education, 
he adds this sentence: “The United States 
is better known and better understood by 
more Chinese in this country than China 
is by Americans in the United States.” 

Mr. Ross suggests that Canada try 
kaoliang as a farm crop; he advises the 
Canadian merchants to keep up their ex- 
port of lumber and apples to China; and 
he suggests the wholesale hardware busi- 
ness as a good opening in Shanghai. 
“Chinese Markets for Canadian Products,” 

by J. W. Ross, Canadian Trade Commis- 

sioner to China; supplement to the Weekly 

Bulletin of the Department of Trade and 

Commerce, Ottawa. 

a2 * 
MODERN JAPAN 

In view of the violent political opin- 
ions of the day concerning Japan and 
the Japanese, a recent volume by Amos 
S. and Susanne W. Hershey on the social, 
industrial and political aspects of mod- 
ern Japan should be of particular in- 
terest. 

The authors, without making any claim 
of being far eastern experts, nevertheless 
are more fitted for their task than most 
writers on the Orient, including particu- 
larly the six weeks’ tourist. Their work 
is the result of years of study, supple- 
mented and confirmed by recent observa- 
tions on the ground. 

The editorial keynote of the book is 
expressed in the foreword: “Is it not 
time that westerners began to exhibit a 
juster and more discriminating appre- 
ciation of things Japanese? Is it not 
time that we realized that, while the Jap- 
anese may still have much to learn from 
us, they may possibly be able to teach 
us something; and that we also should 
aim at the adoption of the best and the 
elimination of the worst in both occi- 
dental and oriental civilizations? The 
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It is this sort of information that the 
Hersheys have compiled in their volume, 
which treats, among other things, of J = 
anese family life, the progress of 
Japanese woman, the educational system, 
the religions, industrial development, 
social and economic conditions, poverty 
and the social evils, charities, govern- 
ment, domestic politics and international 
relationships. 

“Modern Japan,” by Amos S. and Susanne 

W. Hershey; Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap- 


. 5 t. 
olis; $1.50 ne * 


GRAND OLD MR. PUNCH 

During the war, it was wonderfully 
encouraging to find Punch, England’s 
famous periodical, still continuing to 
illumine the dark weeks of doubt and 
discouragement by the light of its humor, 
and still striking the keynote of British 
character and determination by its great 
cartoons. 

One sometimes marveled, knowing 
Britain’s tragic sorrows and dreadful 
losses, sensing, even at this distance, 
what war was bringing home to British 
hearts, how Punch had the courage to 
carry on in the face of it all. Yet it 
never failed in its indomitable purpose, 
nor yet in its humor jarred upon the 
ever-present suffering of the time. It 
was a marvelous achievement, eloquent of 
British steadfastness and faith. 

Now, with the appearance of “Mr. 
Punch’s History of the Great War” one 
learns that, when the first great shock 
of the war’s beginning came, Punch seri- 
ously thought of suspending publication, 
thinking there was no place for humor in 
a world of mourning. Then when the 
Tommies themselves set the example of 
British light-heartedness, Punch realized 
not only that his work was permissible 
but necessary, and so, fortunately for 
Britain, and the world, continued it un- 
interruptedly. 

Nothing was more inspiring, nothing 
gave more confidence in Britain’s endur- 
ance, than the regular appearance of this 
truly great publication, presenting not 
only the humorous aspect of grim-visaged 
war but many of the greatest cartoons 
ever produced, pictures of monumental 
value in the history of the struggle now 
happily ended. 

This book is no formal history of the 
war in the strict or scientific sense, no 
detailed record of events. It is assuredly 
not a “comic” history but, to quote its 
admirable prologue, it is “a mirror of 
varying moods, month by month, but re- 
flecting in the main how England re- 
mained steadfastly true to her best tra- 
ditions; how all sorts and conditions of 
men and women comported themselves 
throughout the greatest ordeal that had 
ever befallen their race.” 

It contains 170 cartoons and illustra- 
tions by the famous artists of Punch’s 
staff, with text giving month by month, 
beginning with that fateful August of 
1914, a summary of what happened. 
Reading it, and looking again at the 
familiar pictures, recalls the whole thing 
so poignantly that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult, amid the smiles, to keep back the 
tears, realizing what it all meant and 
how, beneath the veneer of courageous 
humor, the always brave and confident 
front, there was ever the deep and abid- 
ing tragedy of loss and pain and suffer- 
ing. It is more than a history, it is an 
imperishable memorial, to be treasured 
by all who understand and appreciate 
British character. 


“Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War’; 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York; $4 net. 





Books Received 


“Connie Morgan in the Lumber Camps,” 
by James B. Hendryx; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; $1.50 net. 

“The Little Chap,” by Robert Gordon An- 
derson; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York; 
76c net. 

“Rainbow Valley,”, by L. M. Montgomery; 
Frederick A, Stokes Co., New York; $1.60 
net. 

“Dangerous Days,”” by Mary Roherts Rine- 
hart; George H. Doran Co., New York; $1.60 
net. 

“Notes of a Camp-Follower on the Western 
Front,” by E. W. Hornung; B. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York; $2 net. 

“The Book of the National Parks,” by 
Robert Sterling Yard; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; $3 net. 

“The Little Daughter of Jerusalem,” by 
Myriam Harry; E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York; $1.90 net. 














“Father,” asked the small boy of an 
editor, “is Jupiter inhabited ?” 

“I don’t know, my son,” was the truth- 
ful answer. ‘ 

“Father, are there any sea serpents?” 

“T don’t know, my son.” 

“Father, what does the North Pole look 
like?” But alas! again the answer: “I 
don’t know, my son.” 

At last, in desperation, he inquired with 
withering emphasis: 

“Father, how did you ever get to be an 
editor ?” —Life. 
* * 

George Washington Jones, colored, was 
trying to enlist in Uncle Sam’s arty, and 
the following conversation ensued with 
the recruiting officer: 

“Name?” 

“George Washington Jones, sah.” 

“Age ?”” 

“I’se twenty-seven years old, sah.” 

“Married ?” 

“No, sah. Dat scar on mah haid is 
whar a mule done kicked me.” 

—Nebraska Awgwan. 
* * 

The managing editor wheeled his chair 
around and pushed the button for the 
office boy. 

“Here,” he said to the youthful facto- 
tum, “are a number of directions from 
subscribers as to the best way to run a 
newspaper. See that these ideas are all 
carried out.” 

And Jimmy, gathering them all into 
the editorial waste basket, did so.—Judge. 


* . 


“How did the tailor press his suit with 
the lady ?” 
“With iron determination.” 
—Baltimore American. 
* * 


“Ah,” said the lady palmist, as the 
stranger entered her studio, “you came 
to be enlightened? You desire to dip 
into the future?” 4 

“Well, really, I’ve just called to—” 

“I know—I know! Now look at me. 
Yes, I see you have suffered many .griev- 
ous disappointments lately.” 

“That’s correct. I—” 

“Hush! Something which you have 
striven for and sighed for without avail 
will shortly come within your grasp.” 

“That’s good!” 

“Only be patient. Remember that the 
hard times are past, and that success is 
now yours.” 

“Thank you! You've relieved me im- 
mensely !” said the caller, diving his hand 
into his breast-pocket. “I’ve been here 
about five times for last quarter’s gas 
bill. I’m jolly glad to hear that I’m 
going to get it at last!” —Fun. 

* * 

An American motorist, stopped by a 
Scotch constable for speeding, hinted 
broadly that he might pay to be let off. 

“What, sir!” cried the constable. “Dae 
ye suggest that I wid take a bribe! Dae 
ye dare insult me, sir?” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the American, 
“I really—”’ 

“But, now,” put in the constable, “sup- 
posin’ I was that kin’ o’ man, how much 
wid ye be inclined to gie?” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

“Say, Art, did you notice how cross- 
eyed Bob’s girl was?” 

“Notice it! Why, say, little girl, when 
I sat next to her at dinner she was so 
cross-eyed she ate off my plate.” 

—Lehigh Burr. 
* * 

“Well,” said Uncle Si, after a solo by 
a fashionable church-choir tenor, “if that 
ain’t the rudest thing I ever saw. Just 
as soon as that young man began to sing, 
every other member of the choir aopped. 


. 


But he went through with it. By jove 
I must say I admire his spunk!” : 
—Hi Jinks. 








Special ‘Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED — DRAUGHTSMEN FAMILIAR 
with flour mill plans. Address A. E., 2695, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED STENOGRA- 
pher, good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2706, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH-GRADE SALESMAN FOR 
Michigan; to the right kind of man we 
offer attractive inducements. Address 2735, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SECOND MILLERS, BOLTER AND PURI- 
fier men and packers wanted by the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., 35 Randolph Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Good pay and steady work, 





WANTED—COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er for spring and winter wheat mill of 
110 bbls capacity; good pay, steady work. 
Address Aurora City Mills Co., Aurora, Ill, 

WANTED—LARGE MINNESOTA MILL 
has opening for high-grade salesman in 
western Ohio; attractive proposition will 
be made to producer. Address 2734, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














COMPETENT YOUNG MEN WITH MILL- 
ing experience, ages ranging from 18 to 25 
preferable, for our milling departments, to 
be placed wherever suitable; good chances 
for advancement to right parties. Address 
Hecker Mill,.735 Water Street, New York 
City. Attention Mr. Fredel. 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST IN WHEAT 
testing laboratory; man must possess in- 
itiative and have ability and experience 
sufficient to take charge and do construc- 
tive research work; state experience and 


salary expected. Address B. H. Kepner, 
chief chemist, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 





SOUTHEASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Oklahoma mill of good capacity, 
specializing in strong hard wheat 
bakery flour, wants competent rep- 
resentative in southeastern states; 


state experience, etc., in first letter. 
Address 600, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill wants a live-wire salesman in New 
England territory outside of Connecticut; 
its brand is well known in this section 
and the right kind of a salesman should 
command a big volume of trade; would 
prefer commission and expense arrange- 
ment, though this is not essential; an ex- 
ceptional opportunity; applicants please 
give experience and references in first let- 
ter. Address 2696, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


By a good-sized Minnesota mill 
producing quality flour, a high- 
grade, high-principled, high- 
priced general salesman to “hit 
the high spots” in Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan; we want a 
man who can take a flour of 
sterling merit and a competing 
price and produce results from 
the start; if you measure up to 
our requirements, write us. Ad- 
dress 2724, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A LEADING SO 
mill, favorably located, and in position to 
e shipments on straight, mixed cars 
containing Kansas hard wheat flour, Mis- 
souri soft wheat flour, rye flour, corn 
goods, various feeds made on these runs, 
desires to enter central states trade and 
establish some sort of reliable brokerage 
arrangement for that territory; would like 
to arrange with real high-grade man of 
experience and acquaintance in this ter- 
ritory to act as central states sales- 
manager and develop the business. Please 
answer giving particulars and referring to 
this advertisement, to . Ll. M., care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKER 
in any size mill where a steady position 
is offered; prefer either Minnesota or 
North Dakota. Address Box 4, Rugby, 
N. D. 


SALESMAN WITH VERY FAIR  AC- 
quaintance. would consider connection with 
mill having some business in lowa terri- 
tory. Address 2722, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER WHO 
is capable of taking charge from power 
to shipping and producing results you will 
be proud of. Address 599, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY A MILLER OF 25 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, head miller’s position in mill from 
75 to 200 bbis capacity, or second in 
larger; can come on short notice. Address 
2732, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, AT PRESENT HEAD 
miller in 800-bbl mill; understand milling 
all wheats and corn; central states pre- 
ferred; references or come on approval. 
Address F. B., 2716, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN OF EXPERI- 
ence and ability to make high-grade, uni- 
form flour with proper yield; want one 
day off duty each week (Saturdays); in 
States or Canada. Address W. BH. Corn- 
forth, Gardenton, Man., Canada. 





A-1 EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
age 35, desires position with good Kansas 
mill, salary and expenses, for . eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and central New 
York; can take position about Dec. 1. Ad- 
dress 2741, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER; NINE YEARS’ EX- 
perience in custom mills; seven years in 
large mills; two years as grinder in 2,000- 
bbl mill; good references as head miller. 
Address, stating capacity of mill, to 
‘Miller,’ 1502 Third Ave. S, Apartment 1, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

YOUNG MAN, THOROUGHLY COMPE- 

tent in office management, desires execu- 


tive position with reliable concern; four 
years’ experience; excellent references; 
sales-management preferred; at present 


employed. Address 598, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MILL AC- 
countant desires position; want position 
with responsibility and opportunity for ad- 
vancement; can accept on short notice; 
have had sales correspondence experience 
and familiar with office systems and 
routine. Address 2742, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, IN 
good, modern, clean mill; others need not 
reply; please state wages per hour, week 
or month of 26 days, and give full par- 
ticulars in every way possible; would take 
full charge of medium-sized mill if right 
inducement is offered. Address W. B. 
Moon, Keystone Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

SALES-MANAGER WITH EXPERIENCE 

in big business, wishing to locate East for 

family reasons, would consider proposition 
as eastern representative, New York City 
preferred; with present firm over 10 years 

and their reference offered. Address W. 

A. Wasson, care George Sherrard Paper 

Bag Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT FLOUR 
salesman wishes to connect with an A-1 
mill, either spring or winter wheat, or 
both, in Florida and southern Georgia; 
undivided services, either salary or com- 
mission; several years’ experience; best of 
references; I can deliver the goods and 
can show successful record. Address 2731, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record, forceful sales correspondent, man- 
ager and executive, desires position in 
Minneapolis office; familiar with bakery, 
jobbing and retail trade conditions; now 
successfully employed outside Minneapolis, 
but desires Minneapolis position account 
owning home in city. Address 2720, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE OHIO MILL MANUFACTURING 
high-grade seft winter wheat, plain and 
self-rising, also hard wheat flour, desires 
the undivided services of a first-class flour 
salesman on liberal commission basis in 
each of the following states: Florida, Ala- 
bama, southern Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania; reference and 
selling experience must be given in first 
letter, Address “Ohio Mill,” 2647, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION BY .JAN. 1, RELIABLE AND 
industrious hes4 miller in mill of 150 to 
600 bbls capacity; 20 years’ experience in 
hard and soft wheat; guarantee close yield 
and good flour; first-class millwright, un- 
derstand mill construction; am married, 
39 years of age; can furnish A No. 1 ref- 
erence. Address E. C., 2697, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
rience, would like 


or milling concern 


opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


PARTY WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in selling mills products and handling ter- 
ritorial accounts, is in a position to con- 
sider a proposition from a good mill (west- 
ern preferred) that is making, or will 
make, a grade of flour that they will 
guarantee to be equal to the best on the 
market, and will back it to the limit, to 
cover Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 
Address “EB. F.,”" Apartment B, 1814 N. 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CORPORATION SECRETARY-AUDITOR— 
Auditor for large manufacturing company 
desires new location Jan. 1 with substan- 
tial mid-West organization; 13 years’ com- 
mercial and manufacturing experience, in- 
cluding large milling operations, as ac- 
countant, secretary, treasurer; strong, ca- 
pable executive in office management, 
employment and developing clerical force, 
installation of systems, preparing finance, 
income tax and secretarial reports; age 
32, married, good health, education and 
personality; clear, successful record. Ad- 
dress 2737, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbls capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition. For fuller particulars 
write R, B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 





MILL WANTED 
Wanted—To purchase modern 
flour mill of 500 to 1,000 bbis 
capacity; give full particulars in 
first letter, including construc- 
tion, equipment, price and 
terms, Address 2728, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 50-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $475, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills. 


FOR ‘SALE—ONE EIGHT- SECTION NOR- 
dyke & Marmon swing sifter and one cen- 
trifugal reel, in good condition; price rea- 
sonable if taken at once. Address Kimball 
Roller Mills, Kimball, 8. D. 





FOR SALE—TWO 50-BBL MIDGETS, $2,400 
without extra machinery, or $5,000 with 
full equipment; six pairs of Allis 9x30 
rolls, sharp corrugations, just out of shop, 
your own price; one E. S. Howes receiv- 
ing separator, 200-bu capacity, $100; one 
Willford centrifugal scalper, like new, $90; 
one Invincible apron oat and wheat sepa- 
rator, 40-bu capacity, $100. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 201 Millers & Traders 
Bank Building, Minneapolis. 


UNV LTA 


APELT 
WHEAT 
HEATER 


The Improved 
Dual Steam 
System 
Type 

It Heats Evenly 


and will 
Not Leak 


Write for 
Prices 


Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


UIUC 


November 26, 1919 





and Nebraska. 


can be offered. 


information as to qualifications, “Bags,” 


western Miller, 339 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Prominent manufacturer of paper bags, with established 
business, requires the services of a salesman with wide 
acquaintance in the milling trade in Kansas, Missouri 
To a man of high class and of unques- 
tionable ability an exceptional opportunity is open and 
Address in strict confidence giving full 


care North- 








The Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association 


LIMITED 


Grain Superintendence 
and Sampling 


The Liverpool Corn Trade Associ- 
ation, Ltd., having been repeatedly 
requested to provide for the Grain 
Trade an Independent Superintend- 
ence Department, notify Shippers 
and Buyers that they are now pre- 
pared to act as Superintendents and 
Samplers in thé ports of Liverpool 
and Manchester at reasonable rates, 
which will be in accordance with 
services rendered. The Association 
trusts that this effort to supply along 
felt want will meet with the support 
of the Grain Trade, and eventually 
justify the Association in extending 
its operation in other ports. 





Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 years to making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Let Us Be Your 
Bookstore 


We carry avery large and 
varied stock of books of all 
publishers at all times and 
no doubt can supply your 
wants. 


Owing to conditions in the 
printing trades we suggest 
placing your orders early 
for your Christmas wants. 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 








The Most Expert Miller 


must have the results of modern Labor- 
atory tests to know well his wheat, flour 
and feeds. 
The Columbus Laboratories 
31 No. State Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its60 pa 
tain many items that will save you time and money 


Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


ZELNICKER m ST. LOUIS 











YP Whitest Corn Flour 


on the market. 
minated and absolutely kiln-dried. It’s the 
kind you want. 
substitute. Blends perfectly with wheat 
flour. ‘‘Once tried—always used.”’ 


Write for samples and prices 


American Hominy Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. A. 


Always uniform. Deger- 


Real flour—not just a 








EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; ‘““Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ‘‘The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, BE. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


Omaha 


The Omaha Flour Mills Co. is building a new 
mill in Omaha—4,000-bbl daily capacity. They 
have prospered in Omaha. Write for Milling 
Report No. 36. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 








CODES 


The Riverside Code 

1901 Edition revised and corrected under 
the auspices of the Bureau International 
des Administrations Télégraphiques, 
Berne, Switzerland. The only modern 
Millers’ Code in existence. Used exclu- 
sively by the leading Export Millers of 
America. 


Price, One Copy 

In lotsof 6 . 

In lots of 12 

In lots of 25 . 

In lots of 50 . 

In lots of 100 ° 
The A BC Code 


Fourth Edition > . . $ 5.00 
Fifth Edition Improved . 18.00 


The Al Code 
Per Copy . . . 


$3.00 

. $2.75 each 
2.50 each 
2.25 each 
2.00 each 
1.50 each 


kts $7.50 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OR BY ANY OF ITS BRANCH OFFICES 











Mill & Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 

Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 
New York: Fulton Dative, 3 spats Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 


V5) CATE NARI ES DES 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main 8 


ROR SEI ET TO ME BERR NR LAN OR EES OF OE AED TORE TE 











$200,000,000.00 Lost 


Rats Took It 


c ( Eliminate your share of this waste 
without odor or bother, 


Zin ZF Zaylyg| The Felix-Girard Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 6f4/abgam 














WILLIAM FURST 
Attorney at Law 


Refers to this paper 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














